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NTONIUS grandfather was that fiunous Antonitu 
Orator whome Marius slue, bicause he p«rant»gi 
tooke Syllaes parte. His father was an 
other Antonius sumamed 'Cretan, who 
was not so fiunous, nor bare any great 
sway in the common wealth: bowbeit 
otherwige he was an honest man, and of 
a very good nature, and gpeciallv very 
liberall in giving, as appeu-eth by an acte he aid. He was 
not very wealthie, and therefore his wife would not let him 
use his liberalitie and francke nature. One day a friend of 
his commiog to him to praye him to helpe mm to some 
money, having great neeae : Antonius by chaunce had no 
money to give liim, but he commaunded one of his men 
to bringe him some water in a silver basen, and after he 
had brought it him, he washed his beard as though he ment 
to have ^aven it, and then found an arrant for his man to 
sraid him out, and gave bis friend the silver basen, and bad 
him get him money with that. Shortly after, there was a 
great sturre in the house among the servaunts, seeking out 
this silver basen. Insomuch as Antonius seeing his wife 
marvelously offended for it, and that she would examine all 
her servaunts, one after another about it, to know what was 
become of it : at len^h he confessed he had given it away, 
and prayed her to be contented. His wife was lulia, of the 
Doble house and familie of luhus Caesar : who for her vertue 
and chastitie, was to be compared with the noblest Lady of 
her time, M. Antcmius was brought up under her, being 
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LIVES OF THE NOBLE 

MARCUS married after her first husbands death, unto Cornelius 
ANTONins Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death with Cethegus, and 
others, for that he was of Catilines conspiracie against the 
coomion wealth. And this seemeth to he the original] 
cause and beginning of the cruell and mortall hate Antonius 
bare unto Cicero. For Antonius selfe sayth, that he would 
never give him the body of his father in law to bury him, 
before Mb mother went first to intreat Ciceroes wife: the 
which undoubtedly was a flat lye. For Cicero denied buriall 
to none of them, whom he executed by law. Now Antonius 
being a fayer younge man, and in the pryme of his youth : 
he fell acquainted with Curio, whose frienaship and acouaint- 
ance (as it is reported) was a plague unto him. For ne was 
a dissolute man, given over to alllust and insolencie, who to 
have Antonius tne better at his commaimdement, trayned 
him on into great follies, and vaine expencea upon women, 
in rioting and banketing. So that in short time, he brought 
Antonius into a marvelous great det, and too great for one 
of his yeres, to wete : of two hundred and fifty talents, for 
all which summe Curio was his suretie. His father hearing 
of it, did put his sonne from him, and forbad him his house. 
Then he fell in with Clodius, one of the desperatest and 
most wicked IMbunes at that time in Rome. Him he 
followed for a time in his desperate attempts, who bred great 
sturre and mischiefe in Rome : but at length he forsookc 
him, being weary of his rashnes and folly, or els for that he 
was af&aid of them that were bent against Clodius. There- 
uppon he left Italy, and went into Gnece, and there bestowed 
the most parte of his tyme, sometime in warres, and other- 
while in the studie of eloquence. He used a manner of 
phrase in his speeche, called Asiatik, which caried the best 
grace and estimation at that time, and was much like to his 
manners and life : for it was full of ostentation, foolishc 
braverie, and vaine ambition. After he had remayned there 
some tyme, Gabinius Proconsul going into Syria, perswaded 
him to goe with him. Antonius tolde him he would not 
.-_..»- S*^ ^ ^ private man : wherefore Gabinius gave him chai^ 
MmuJiniiiig of his horsemen, and so tooke him with him. So, first of 
ato BfiM. all he sent him against Aristobulus, who had made the 
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GRECIANS AND ROMANES 

lewes to rebell, and was the first man him selfe that got up BiARC 
to the wall of a castell of his, and so drave Aristobulus out ANTON 
of all his holds : and with those few men he had with him, Antonim 
he overcame al the lewes in set battel, which were many m^ HPui 
against one, and put all of them almost to the sword, and •^'i'toDttJ 
furthermore, tooke Aristobulus him selfe prisoner with his Antonias 
Sonne. Afterwards Ptolomy king of iEgypt, that had bene ^ke 
driven out of his contry, went unto Gabmius to intreate '^™*®»^ 
him to eoe with his armie with him into iEgypt, to put him ^ 
againe mto his kii^om : and promised him it he would goe 
with him, tenne thowsand talents. The most part of the 
Captaines thought it not best to goe thither, and Gabinius 
him selfe made it daintie to enter into this warre : although 
the covetousnes of these tenne thowsand talents stucke sordy 
with him. But Antonius that sought but for oportunitie 
and good occasion to attempt great enterprises, and that 
desired also to gratifie Ptolomyes request : he went about to 
perswade Gabinius to goe this voyage. Now they were more 
affinyd of the way they should goe, to come to the citie of 
Pelusium, then they feared any daunger of the warre besides : 
bicause they were to passe through deepe sandes and desert 
places, where was no freshe water to be had aH the marisses 
thorough, which are called the marisses Serbonides, which 
the Mgyptiaxis call the exhalations or fume, by the which the 
Gyant IVphon breathed. But in truth it appeareth to be 
the oversowing of the red sea, which breaketh out under the 
ground in that place, where it is devided in the narrowest 
place from the sea on this side. So Antonius was sent before Antonim 
mto iEgypt with his horsemen, who did not onely winne ^ ^gfV 
that passage, but also tooke the citie of Pelusium, (which is S^^L-g^ 
a great citie) with all the souldiers in it : and thereby he 
cleared the way, and made it safe for all the rest ot the 
armie, and the hope of the victorie also certaine for his 
Captaine. Nowe did the enemies them selves feele the frutes 
of Antonius curtesie, and the desire he had to winne honor. 
For when Ptolomy (after he had entred into the citie of 
Pelusium) for the malice he bare unto the citie, would have 
put all the iEgyptians in it to the sword : Antonius with- 
stoode him, and oy no meanes would suffer him to doe it. 
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LIVES OF THE NOBLE 

And in all other great battells and skinnishes which they 
fought, and were many in number, Antonius did many noble 
actes of a valliant and wise Captaine : but apeciallv in one 
battell, where he compassed in the enemies Dehind, giving 
them the victorie that fought against them, whereby he 
afterwards had such honorable reward, as his valliantnee 
deserved. So was his great curtesie also much commended 
of all, the which he shewed unto Archelaus. For having 
bene his very friend, he made warre with him aeainst his will 
while he lived : but after his death he sought n>r his bodye, 
and gave it honorable burialL For these respects he wanne 
him selfe great &me of them of Alexandria, and he was also 
thought a worthy man of all the souldiers in the Romanes 
campe. But besides all this, he had a noble presence, and 
shewed a countenaunce of one of a noble house : he had a 
goodly thicke beard, a broad forehead, crooke nosed, and 
there appeared such a manly looke in his countenaunce, as 
is commonly seene in Hercules pictures, stamped or graven 
in mettell. Now it had bene a speeche of old time, that the 
familie of the Antonii were discended from one Anton, the 
Sonne of Hercules, whereof the familie tooke name. This 
opinion did Antonius seeke to confirme in all his doings : 
not onely resembling him in the likenes of his bodye, as we 
have sayd before, but also in the wearing of hia garments. 
For when he would openly shewe him selfe abroad before 
many people, he would alwayes weare hia cassocke gyrt 
downe lowe upon his hippes, with a great sword hanging 
by his side, and upon that, some ill favored cloke. Furtner- 
more, things that seeme intoUerable in other men, as to 
boast commonly, to jeast with one or other, to drinke like a 
good fellow with every body, to sit with the souldiers when 
they dine, and to eate and drinke with them souldierlike : it 
is incredible what wonderfuU love it wanne him amongest 
them. And furthermore, being given to love: that made 
him the more desired, and by t^t meanes he brought many 
to love him. For he would further every mans love, and 
also would not be angry that men should merily tell him of 
those he loved. But besides all this, that which most pro- 
cured his rising and advauncement, was his libcralitie, who 
4 
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give all to the souldiera, and kept nothing for him selfe : lUBCU 
snd when he wsa growen to great credit, then was his autho- ANTONT 
ritie and power also very great, the which Qotwithstanding 
Mm selfe did orerthrowe hy a thowsand other faults he 
had. In this place I will shewe you one example onely of his 
wonderful liberalitie. He commaunded one day his coferer 
that kept his money, to give a inend of his 25 Myiiades : 
which the Romanes call in their tongue, Dedes. His coferer 
marveling at it, and being angir withall in his minde, 
brought mm all this money in a heape together, to shewe 
him what a marvelous masse of money it was. Antonius see- 
ing it as he went by, asked what it was : his coferer aunswered 
him, it was the money he willed him to give unto his friend. 
Then Antonius perceiving the spight of nis man, I thought, 
sayd be, that I>ecies had bene a greater summe of money 
then it is, for this is but a trifle : and therefore he gave his 
friend as much more another tyme, but that was afterwardes. 
Nowe the Romanes mainteyuing two factions at Rome at 
that tyme, one against the other, of the which, they that 
tooke part with tne Senate, did joyne with Fompey being 
then in Rome : and the contraiy side taking part with the 
people, sent for Ciesar to ayde them, who made warres in 
Gauie. Then Curio Antonius friend, that had chaunged 
his garments, and at that tyme tooke parte with Cse^, 
whose enemie he had bene before : he wanne Antonius, and 
BO handled the matter, partly through the great credit and 
swaye he bare amongest the people, by reason of his eloquent 
tongue : and partly also by nis exceeding expence of money 
he made whiui Ctesar gave him : that Antonius was chosen Antonius 
Tribune, and tifterwa^ made Augure. But this was a Tribune ol 
great belpe and furtheraunce to Csraars practises. For so Md^jJur 
soone as Antonius became Tribune he did oppose him selfe 
against those thinges which the Consul Marcellus preferred : 
(who ordeyned that certaine legions which had bene already 
leavied and hilled, should be given unto Cneus Poropey, wim 
further commission and autnoritie to leavye others unto 
them) and set downe an order, that the souldiers whidi 
were already leavied and assembled, should be sent into 
Syria, for a newe supplie unto Marcus Bibulus, who made 
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LIVES OF THE NOBLE 

MARCUS wane at that tyme against the Parthians. And further* 
ANTONIUS more, prohibition that Pompey should leavy no more men, 
and also that the souldiers should not ohey oim. Secondly, 
where Pompeys friends and followers would not suffer Caesars 
letten to be received, and openly red in the Senate : Anto* 
Antm^iu Kcti nius having power and warrant by his person, through the 
Cor CaMT. holinea of his tribuneship, did read them openly, and made 
divers men chaunge their mindes : for it appeured to them 
that Ctesar by his letters required no unreasonable matters. 
At length, when they preferred two nutters of consideracion 
unto the Senate, whether they thought good that Pompey, 
or Cnsar, should leave their armie : there were few of the 
Senators that thoueht it meete Pompey should leave his 
armie, but they all m manner commaunded Cteaar to doe it 
Then Antonius rising up, asked whether they thought it 
Mod that Pompey and Qesar both, should leave their armies. 
Thereunto all the Senators joyntly together gave their whole 
consent, and with a great crye commending Antonius, they 
prayed him to referre it to the judgement of the Senate. 
But the Consuls would not allowe of that. Therefore 
CssoTS friendes preferred other reasonable demaunds and 
requests againe, but Cato spake against them : and Lentu- 
lus, one of the Consuls drave Antonius by force out of the 
Senate, who at hb going out made grevous curses ajninst him. 
Antooliu After t^at, he tooke a slaves gowne, and speedily fled to Ciesar, 
flveth from with Quintus Cassius, in a byered cooh. When they came to 
*~ Ctesar, they cryed out with open mouth, that all went hand 
over head at Home : for the Tribunes of the people might 
not speake their mindes, and were driven away in great 
daunger of their lives, as many as stoode with lawe and 
justice. Hereuppon Csesar incontinently went into Italy 
with his army, which made Cicero say in his Philippides : 
that as Hellen was cause of the warre of Troy, so was 
Antonius the author of the civill warres, which in deede was 
Cieero re- a starke lye. For Caesar was not so fickle headed, nor so 
Droved for easily carted away with anger, that he would so sodainly 
'J^- have gone and made warre with his contry, upon the sight 

onely of Antonius and Cassius, being 6ed unto him in miser- 
able apparell, and in a hyered coche ; had he not long before 
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GRECIANS AND ROMANES 

determined it with him selfe. But sith in deed Cesar looked MABCUE 
of long time but for some culler, this came as he wished, ANTONID 
and gave him just occasion of warre. But to say truely, 
nothmg els moved him to make warre with all the world as 
he did, but one selfe cause, which Gist procured Alexander Alezudei^ 
and Cyrus also before him: to wit, an insatiable desire to S'""''."'!, 
raigne, with a senseles covetousnes to be the best man in („Qt;^'^i^ 
the world, the which he could not come imto, before he to ndgne. 
had first put downe Pompey, and utterly overthrowen him. 
Now, after that Caesar had gotten Rome at his commaunde- Cmam 
meat, and had driven Pompey out of Italy, he purposed first ambition Hi 
to goe into Spayne, against the legions Pompey had there : "* 5,^*5vS 
and in the meane time to make provision for shippes and ^fg^^^ 
marine preparacion, to follow Pompey. In his absence, 
be left Lepidus that was Pnetor, governor of Rome : and Caur gave 
Antonius that was Tribune, he gave him charge of all the the chuge 
■ouldiers, and of Italy. Then was Antonius straight mar- ^^'^ 
velously commended and beloved of the souldiers, bicause he 
commonly exercised him self among them, and would often- 
times eate and drinke with them, and also be liberall unto 
them, according to his abilitie. But then in contrary Antoniu 
manner, he purchased divers other mens evill willes, bicause vices, 
that through n^Iigence he would not doe them justice that 
were injuned, and delt very churlishly with them that had 
any sute imto him : and besides all tms, he had an ill name 
to intise mens wives. To conclude, Ciesars iriends that 
governed under him, were cause why they hated Ca^ars 

Svonment (which in deede in respect of mm selfe was no 
ee then a tyrannie) by reason of the great insolencies and 
outragious parts that were committed : amongst whom An- 
tonius, that was of greatest power, and that also committed 
greatest faultes, deserved most bbune. But Caesar notwith- 
standing, when he returned from the warres of Spayne, made 
no reckoning of the complaints that were put up against 
faim: but contrarily, bicause he found him a hardy man, 
and a valliant Captaine, he employed him in his chiefest 
afiayres, and was no whit deceived in his opinion of him. 
So he passed over the Ionian sea unto Brundusium, being 
but slenderly accompanied : and sent unto Antonius, and 
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MARCns GabiniuB, that they should imbarke their men as soone as 
ANTONIUB they could, and passe them over into Macedon. Gftbinius 
was afirayd to talce the sea, bicause it was very roughe, and 
in the winter time : and therefore fetched a great composse 
about by land. But Antoniua fearing some daunger might 
come unto Cfesar, bicause he was compassed in with a great 
number of enemies : first of all he drave away Libo, who 
Toade at ancker with a great armie, before the haven of 
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sallies, that he drave him thence. After that, he imbarked 
into shippes twenty thowsand footemen, and eyght hundred 
horsemen, and with this armie he hoysed sayle. When the 
enemies sawe him, they made out to followe him : but the 
sea rose so highe, that the billowes put backe their gallies 
that they could not come neare him, and so he scaped that 
daunger. But withal! he fell uppon the rockes with his 
whole fleete, where the sea wrought very highe : so that he 
was out of all hope to save him Kite. Yet by good fortune, 
sodainely the winde turned Southwest, and blewe from the 
gulffe, driving the waves of the river into the mayne sea. 
Thus Antonius loosing from the lande, and sayling with 
safetie at his pleasure, soone after he sawe all the coastes fiill 
of shippewracks. For the force and boystcrousnes of the 
winde, did cast away the gallies that followed him : of the 
which, many of them were broken and splitted, and divcn 
also cast away, and Antonius tooke a great number of them 
prisoners, witli a great summe of money also. Besides all 
these, he tooke the citie of Lyssus, and brought Caesar a 
great supplie of men, and made him coragious, comming at 
a pyuche with so great a power to him. Nowe there were 
divers hotte skyrmishes and encownters, in the which An- 
tonius fought so valliantly, that he caried the praysc from 
them all : but specially at two severall ^mes, when Csesars 
men turned their backea, and fled for iile. For he stepped 
before them, and compelled them to retume againe to ngnt : 
BO that the victorie fell on Ciesars side. For this cause he 
had the seconde place in the campe amonge the souldiers, 
and they spake oi so other man unto Csesar, but of him : 
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who ahewed pUjnely what opinion he had of him, when at HARCG 
the laat battell of Phanalia (which in deede was the last ANTONI 
tiyaSi of all, to give the Conqueror the whole Empire of the 
worlde) he him selfe did leade the right wing of his armie, 
and gave Autoniiu the leading of the left wing, as the Antoniiu] 
vallianteet man, and skilfullest wuldier of all those he had J q2i? 
about him. Aiter Cesar had wonne the victorie, and that bsttell at 
be was created Dictator, he followed Pompey steppe by FhuwllK 
steppe : howbeit before, he named Antonius generall of the where 
botsemen, and sent him to Rome. The geneiaJl of the S,*""?^? ^ 
honemen is the second office of dignitie, when the Dictator ° . ' 
is in the citie : but when he is abroad, he is the cbiefest 5^^*"* 
man, and almost the onely man that remayneth, and all the of theSm 
other officers and Magistrates are put downe, after there is a m«o. 
Dictator chosen. Notwithstanding, Dolabella being at that 
tyme Tribune, and a younge man desirous of chaunge and 
innovation : he preferred a law which the Romanes call 
Novat UJ>u1m (as much to saye, as a cutting of and cancel* 
ling of all obUgacioQs and specialties, and were called the 
newe tables, bicause they were driven then to make bookes 
oS daily receit and expenae) and perswaded Antonius bis 
friend (who also gaped for a good occasion to please and 
natifie the common people) to aide him to passe this lawe. 
But Trebellius and Asiniua disswaded from it all they could 
possible. So by good hap it chaunced that Antonius mis- Dtwention 
trusted Dolabella for keeping of his wife, and tooke suche betwi^ 
a conceite of it, that he thrust his wife out of his house d^^JJ^uJ^* 
being his Cosin Germane, and the daughter of C. Antonius, 
who was Consul with Cicero : and joyning with Asinius, he 
resisted Dolabella, and fought with him. Dolabella bad 
gotten the market place where the people doe assemble in 
counsel, and had filled it ful of armed men, intending to 
have this law of the newe tables to passe by force. Antonius 
by commaundement of the Senate, who had given him 
authoritie to leavy men, to use force against Dolabella : he 
went against him, and fought so valliantly, that men were 
slaine on both sides. But by this meanes, be got the il will 
of the common people, and on the other side, the noble men 
(as Cicero saith) did not onlv mislike him, but also hate him 
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MARCUS for his naughty life : for they did abhor his banckets and 
ANTONIUS dronken feasts he made at unseasonable times, and his 
extreme wasUiil expences upon vaine light huswives, and 
then in the day time be would sleepe or walke out his 
dronkennes, thinking to weare away the fume of the abound- 
Antoolni aunce of wine which he had taken over night. In bis house 
they did nothing but feast, daunce, and maske : and him 
selie passed away the time in hearing of foolish playes, or in 
manning these plaiers, tomblers, jeasters, and such sort of 
people. As for profe hereof it is reported, that at Hippias 
manage, one of his jeasters, he drank wine so lustely all night, 
that the next morning when he came to pleade before the 

eople assembled in counsel, who had sent for him: he 
iQg quesie stomaked with bis surfet he had taken, was 
compelled to lay all before them, and one of his friends held 
him his gowne in stead of a basen. He bad another pleasaunt 
player called Sergius, that was one of the cbiefest men about 
him, and a woman also called Cytheride, of the same profes- 
sion, whom he loved derely : he caried her up and downe in 
a litter unto all the townes he went, and had as many men 
waiting apon her litter, she being but a. player, as were 
attending upon his owne mother. It greved honest men 
also very much, to see that when he went into the contry, 
he caried with him a great number of cubbords ful of silver 
and gold plate, openly in the face of the world, as it had 
ben the pompe or uiewe of some triumphe: and that 
eftsoones in the middest of his jomey he would set up his 
hales and tents hard by some greenc grove or pleasaunt 
river, and there his Cookes should prepare him a sumptuous 
dinner. And furthermore, Lyons were hamesed in trasea to 
drawe his carts: and besides also, in honest mens houses in 
the cities where he came, he would have common harlots, 
curtisaiis, and these tumbling gillots lodged. Now it greved 
men much, to see that Cssar should be out of Italy following 
of his enemies, to end this great warre, with such great periU 
and daunger: and that others in the meane time abusing 
his name and authoritie, should commit such insolent and 
outragious parts unto their Citizens. This me tbinkes was 
the cause uiat made the conspiracie against Ctesar increase 
10 
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more and more, and layed the revnes of the biydle uppon the MARCO 
■ouldiers aeckes, whereby they durst boldlier cominit many ANTONI' 
extonions, cruelties and robberies. And therefore Cssar after 
his retume pardoned Dolabelta, and being created Consul Caoar, am 
the third time, he tooke not Antonius, but chose Lepidus, Lepidu*! 
his colleague and feUow Consul. Afterwards when Pompeys *-°°™^^ 
house was put to open sale, Antonius bought it : but when Antonlus 
they asked him money for it, he made it very straung, and bveth 
was offended with them, and writeth him aelfe that he would P<"»pey* 
not goe with Cssar into the warrea of Africk, bicause he was "^"^ 
not well recompenced for the service he had done him before. 
Yet Caesar did somewhat bridle his madnes and insolencie, 
not suffering him to passe his faulte so lightly away, making 
as Uuni^ he sawe them not. And therefore he 1^ bis dis- Antoniiu 
solute maimer of life, and married Fulvia that was Clodius mvried 
widowe, a woman not so basely minded to spend her time in ^[rl^' 
spinning and housewiveiy, and was not contented to master widow. 
her husband at home, but would also rule him in his 
office abroad, and commaund him, that commaunded legions ^^f*- 
and great armies : so that Cleopatra was to give Fulvia hoi^g ^ul 
thankes for that she had taught Antonius this obedience to sbroak. 
women, that learned so well to be at their commaundement. 
Nowe, bicause Fulvia was somewhat sower, and crooked of 
condition, Antonius devised to make her pleasaunter, and 
somewhat better disposed : and therefore he would playe 
her many prety youthfull partes to make her mery. As 
he did once, when Ctesar returned the last time of all Con- 
queror out of Spayne, every man went out to meete him : 
and so did Antonius with the rest. But on the sodeine 
there ranne a rumor through Italy, that Oesar was dead, 
and that his enemies came againe with a great armie. 
Thereuppon he returned with speede to Rome, and tooke 
(me of nis mens gownes, and so apparelled came home to 
his house in a turke night, saying that he had brought 
Fulvia letters from Antonius. So he was let in, and 
brou^t to her muffled as he was, for being knowen: but 
she taking the matter heavily, asked him if Antonius were 
well. Antonius gave her the letters, and savd never a word. 
So when she had opened the letters, and beganne to read 
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/UftCUS them : Antonius ramped of her necke, and kissed her. We 

TONIUS have told you this tale for examples sake onely, and so 

could we also tell you of many such like as these. Nowe 

when Caesar was returned from his last warre in Spayne, all 

the chiefest nobilitie of the citie road many dayes jomey 

from Rome to meete him, where Csesar inade marvelous 

much of Antonius, above all the men that came unto 

him. For he alwayes tooke him into his coche with him, 

through out all Italy : and behind him, Brutus Albinus, and 

Octavius, the sonne of his Nece, who afterwards was called 

Csesar, and became Emperor of Rome long time after. So 

ur, and Caesar being afterwards chosen Consul the fift time, he im- 

oniuBj mediatly chose Antonius his colleague and companion : and 

^""^ desired by deposing him selfe of his Consulship, to make 

Dolabella Consul m his roome, and had already moved 

it to the Senate. But Antonius did stowtly withstand it, 

and openly reviled Dolabella in the Senate : and Dolabella 

also spared him as litle. Thereuppon Caesar being ashamed 

of the matter he let it alone. Another time also when 

Caesar attempted againe to substitute Dolabella Consul in his 

place, Antonius cryed out, that the signes of the birdes were 

acainst it: so that at length Caesar was compelled to give 

hmi place, and to let Dolabella alone, who was marvelously 

offenaed with him. Now in truth, Caesar made no great 

reckoning of either of them both. For it is reported that 

Caesar aunswered one that did accuse Antonius ana Dolabella 

unto him for some matter of conspiracie : Tushe said he, they 

be not those fat fellowes and fine comed men that I fecu-e, 

but I mistrust rather these pale and leane men, meaning 

by Brutus and Cassius, who afterwards conspired his death, 

oniuB and slue him. Antonius unwares afterwaras, gave Caesars 

'ittingly enemies just occasion and culler to doe as they did : as you 

jP***" shall heare. The Romanes by chaunce celebrated the feast 

tsion to csMGd Lupercalia, and Caesar being apparelled in his triumph- 

ipire ing robe, was set in the Tribune wnere they use to make 

nsthim. their orations to the people, and from thence did behold 

the sport of the runners. The manner of this running 

was this. On that dajr there are many young men of noble 

house, and those specially that be chiefe Officers for that 

^ 1« 
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yeare : who running naked up and downe the citde annotnted MABCC 
with the oyle of olyve, for pleasure do strike them they ANTONI 
meete in their way, with white leather thongs they have 
in their hands. Antonius being one amonge the rest that 
was to ronne, leaving the auncient ceremonies and old cus- 
tomes of that solenmitie : he ranne to the Tribune where 
Cesar was set, and caried a laurell crowne in his hand, having 
a royall band or diademe wreathed about it, which in old 
time was the auncient marke and token of a king. When 
he was come to Csesar, he made bis fellow ronners with him 
lift him up, and so he did put this laurell crowne upon his Antonius 
bead, signifying thereby that he had deserved to be king. Luperdsn 
But Csewr making as toough he refused it, turned away his ShS^Lu 
heade. The people were so rejoyced at it, that they all Cmsrs ho 
cliqiped their hands for joy. Antonius againe did put it 
on his head: Cicsar againe refused it, and thus they were 
striving of and on a great whQe together. As oft as Antonius 
did put this laurell crowne unto him, a fewe of big followers 
rejoyced at it : and as oft also as Ceesar refused it, all the 
people together clapped their hands. And this was a wonder- 
full thing, that they suffered all things subjects should doe 
by commaundement of their kings : and yet they could not 
abide the name of a king, deteatmg it as the utter destruc- 
tion of their liberty. Ctesar in a rage rose out of his aeate, 
and plucking downe the choller of his gowne from his necke, 
he shewed it naked, bidding any man strike of his head that 
would. This laurel crowne was afterwards put upon the 
head of one of CesarB statues or images, the which one of 
the Tribunes pluckt of. The people liKed his doing therein 
so well, that they wayted on him home to his house, with 
great clapping of hands. Howbeit Cfesar did tume them 
out of their offices for it. This was a good incoragement Bratusao 
for Brutus and Cassius to conspire his death, who fel into a Cuaiui cc 
consort with their trustiest fnends, to execute their enter- ^Jlp*"' 
prise: but yet stood doubtful whether they should make 
Antonius privy to it or not. Al the rest liked of it, saving 
Trebonius only. He told them, that when they rode to 
meete Csesar at his retume out of Spayne, Antonius and 
he alwaiei keping company, and lying together by the way, 
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ARCUS he felt his mind a farre of: but Antonius finding bis mean- 

TONItlS ing, would barken no more unto it, and yet notwithstanding 

never made Caesar acquainted with this talke, but bad faith- 

mltation fully kept it to bim self. After that they consulted whether 

it the they should kil Antonius with Qesar. But Brutus would 

■ "^"tii ^^ "" ""** consent to it, saying : that ventring on such an 

^""^ enterprise as that, for the maintenance of law and justice, 

it ought to be clere from all villanie. Yet they fearing 

Antonius power, and the authoritie of his office, appointed 

certain of the conspiracy, that when Caesar were gone into 

the Senate, and while others should execute their enterprise, 

they should keepe Antonius in a talke out of the Senate 

house. Even as they had devised these matters, so were 

they executed : and Cicsar was slaine in the middest of the 

Senate. Antonius being put in a feare withall, cast a slaves 

gowne upon him, and hid him selfe. But afterwards when 

it was told him that the murtherera slue no man els, and 

that they went onely into the Capitoll: he sent hu sonne 

unto them for a pledge, and bad them boldly come downe 

upon his word. The sdfe same day he did nid Casdus to 

supper, and Lepidus also bad Brutus. The next morning 

the Senate was assembled, and Antonius him selfe preferred 

a lawe that all things past should be forgotten, and that 

they should appoint provinces, unto Cassius and Brutus : 

the which the Senate confirmed, md further ordeyned, 

that they should cancell none of Caesan tawes. Thus went 

Antonius out of the Senate more praysed, and better 

esteemed, than ever man was: bicause it seemed to evety 

man that he had cut of all occasion of civill warres, and 

that he had shewed him selfe a marvelous wise governor of 

the common wealth, for the appeasing of these matters of so 

great waight and importance. But nowe, the opinion be 

conceived of him selfe after he had a litle felt the good will 

aniiiB of the people towards him, hoping thereby to make him 

:«th gelfe the chiefest man if he might overcome Brutus: did 

MvanoDK gggiiy make him alter his first mind. And therefore when 

^!^ Caesars body was brought to the place where it should be 

tlwr of buried, he made a funeral oration in commendacion of Caesar, 

sr. according to the amuaoit custom of prusing noble men at 

14 
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their funerals. When he saw that the people were very MARCUE 
glad and desirous also to heare Cksw spoken of, and his AMTONIt 
praises uttered : he mingled his oration with lamentable 
wordes, and by amplifying of matters did greatly move 
their harts and affections unto pitie and compassion. In 
fine to conclude his oration, be unfolded before the whole 
assembly the bloudy garments of the dead, thrust through 
in many places with their swords, and called the malefactors, 
cniell and cursed murtherers. With these words he put the 

Pple into such a fury, that they presently toke Ctesars 
y, and burnt it in the market place, with such table* 
and fourmes as they could get together. Then when the fire 
was kindled, they toke firebrands, and ran to the murtherers 
houses to Bet them afire, and to make them come out to fight. 
Brutus therfore and his accomplices, for safety of their persons 
were driven to fly the city. Then came all Cssars friends Calpumia, 
unto Antonius, and specially his wife Calpumia putting her C«mjb wif 
trust in him, ^e brought tne moste part of her money into 
his house, which amoimted to the summe of fourc thowsand 
talents, and furthermore brought him al Cssars bokea and 
writings, in the which were his memorials of all that he had 
done and ordeyned. Antonius did daily mingle with them 
such as he thought good, and by that meanes he created 
newe officers, nuide newe Senators, called home some that 
were banished, and delivered those that were prisoners, and 
then he sayde that all those thinges were so appoynted and 
ordeyned by Ceesar. I'herefore the Romanes mocKiog them 
that were so moved, they called them Charonites : bicause CharonltM 
that when they were overcome, they had no other heipe but "^7?** 
to saye, that thus they were found in Oesars memorialls, who 
bad sayled in Charons boate, and was departed. Thus Anto- 
nius ruled absolutely also in all other matters, bicause he was !? ■ A^*""* 
Consul, and Caius one of his brethren Prietor, and Lucius c^m 
the other. Tribune. Now thinges remayning in this state at Antonius 
Rome, Octavius Cesar the younger, came to Rome, who was Fmtor. 
the sonne of lulius Cfesars Nece, as you have heard before, ."?'"■, 
and was left his lawefull heire by will, remayning at the xribun" 

re of the death of his great Uncle that was myne, in all three* 
citie of ApoUonio. This young man at his first anivall breUireii. 
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BIARCUS went to salute Antonius, as one of his late dead £Either Cassars 

ANTONIUS friendes, who by his last will and testament had made him 

his heire : and withall, he was presently in hande with him 

for money and other thinges which were left of trust in his 

handes, bicause Caesar had by will bequeathed unto the 

people of Rome, three score and fifteene silver Drachmas to 

oe eiven to every man, the which he as heire stoode charged 

witnalL Antonius at the first made no reckoning of him, 

bicause he was very younffe : and sayde he lacked witte, and 

good friendes to aavise nim, if he looked to take such a 

Variance charge in hande, as to undertake to be Caesars heire. But 

^l^^l^- when Antonius saw that he could not shake him of with 

^^^^ those wordes, and that he was still in hande with him for his 

GiBiar, heire fathers goods, but specially for the ready money : then he 

untoluliiig spake and did what he could against him. And first of all, 

Ommr, it was he that did keepe him from being Tribune of the 

people : and also when Octavius Caesar beganne to meddle 
with the dedicating of the chayer of gold, which was pre- 
pared by the Senate to honor Caesar with : he threatnea to 
send him to prison, and moreover desisted not to put the 
Octavius people in an uprore. This young Caesar seeing his doings, 
Cwnr Joyned went unto Cicero and others, which were Antonius enemies, 
IS^S^*^*^ and by them crept into favor with the Senate : and he him 

self sought the peoples good will every manner of way, 
gathering together the oTde souldiers of the late deceased 
Caesar, which were dispersed in divers cities and colonyes. 
Antonius and Antonius being affrayd of it, talked with Octavius in 
Octavius be- the capitoll, and became his friend. But the very same 
came friends, night Antonius had a straunge dreame, who thought that 
Antonius lightning fell upon him, and burnt his right hand. Shortly 
dreame. after word was Drought him, that Caesar lay in waite to kil 

him. Caesar cleered him selfe unto him, and told him there 
was no such matter: but he could not make Antonius 
beleve the contrary. Whereuppon they became further 
enemies then ever they were : insomuch that both of them 
made friends of either side to gather together all the old 
souldiers through Italy, that were dispersed in divers townes : 
and made them large promises, ana sought also to winne 
the legions of their side, which were already in armes. 
16 
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Cicero on the other side being at that time the chiefest man BCARCUS 
of authoritie and estimation in the citie, he stirred up al ANTONIUli 
men against Antonius : so that in the end he made the Antonius 
Senate pronounce him an enemy to his contry, and appointed judged an 
young Caesar Sergeaunts to cary axes before him, and such f?®^^L 
other signes as were incident to the dignitie of a Consul or 
Prsetor : and moreover sent Hircius and Pansa, then Consuls, Hirdus 
to drive Antonius out of Italy. These two Consuls together ^^ Panaa 
with Caesar, who also had an armye, went against Antonius Consuls, 
that beseeged the dtie of Modena, and there overthrew him 
in battell : but both the Consuls were slaine there. Anto- Antonius 
nius flying upon this overthrowe, fell into great miserie all P^^^T?* 
at once : but the chiefest want of all other, and that pinched ^e c^ of 
him most, was famine. Howbeit he was of such a strong Modena. 
nature, that by pacience he would overcome any adversitie, 
and the heavier fortune lay upon him, the more constant ^f JJi*^ 
shewed he him selfe. Every man that feleth want or adver- adversitie. 
sitie^ knoweth by vertue and discretion what he should doe : 
but when in deede they are overlayed with extremitie, and 
be sore oppressed, few have the harts to follow that which 
they praise and commend, and much lesse to avoid that they 
reprove and mislike. But rather to the contrary, they yeld 
to their accustomed easie life : and through faynt hart, and 
lacke of corage, doe chaunge their first mind and purpose. 
And therefore it was a wonderfuU example to the souldiers, Antonius 
to see Antonius that was brought up in all finenes and bardnes in 
superfluitie, so easily to drinke puddle water, and to eate wwUhstand- 
wild frutes and rootes : and moreover it is reported, that j^g ^jg ^q^ 
even as they passed the Alpes, they did eate the barcks of hnnging up. 
trees, and such beasts, as never man tasted of their flesh 
before. Now their intent was to joyne with the legions that 
were on the other side of the Mountaines, under Lepidus 
charee : whom Antonius tooke to be his friend, bicause he 
had holpen him to many things at Caesars hand, through 
his meanes. When he was come to the place where Lepidus 
was, he camped hard by him : and when he saw that no man 
came to him to put him in any hope, he determined to 
venter him selfe, and to goe unto Lepidus. Since the over- 
throw he had at Modena, he suffred his beard to grow at 
6:C 17 
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[ARCUS length and never clypt it, that it was marveloua lone, and 
ITONIUS tiie heare of his heade also without koming : and besidei all 
thia, he went in a mouming gowne, and a^r thii sort came 
hard to the trenches of Ijepidua campe. Then he beganne 
to speake unto the souldiers, and many of them their hartes 
yemed for pitie to see him so poorely arrayed, and some also 
through his wordes beganne to piue him : insomuch that 
LepiduB beganne to be affrayd, and therefore commaunded 
all the trampetts to sownd together to stoppe the souldiers 
eares, that wey should not harken to Antonius. This not- 
withstanding, the souldiers tooke the more pitie of him, and 
spake secretly with him by Clodius and Leelius meanes, 
whom they sent unto him disguised in womens apparel, and 
gave him counsel that he should not be afiraid to enter into 
their campe, for there were a great number of souldiers that 
would receive him, and kill Lepidus, if be would aay the 
word. Antonius would not suner them to hurt him, hut 
the neit morning he went with his army to wade a ford, at 
a litle river that ranne betweene them : and him selfe was 
the foremost man that tooke the river to get over, seeing 
a number of Lepidus campe that gave him their handes, 
plucked up the stakes, and layed flat the bancke of their 
itoniiu wKD trenche to let him in to their campe. When he was come 
I^^uB into their campe, and that he had all the army at his 
^ "* commaundement : he used Lepidus very curteously, imbraced 
him, and called him father : and though in deeae Antonius 
did all, and ruled the whole army, yet he alway gave 
Lepidus the name and honor of the Captaine. Munatius 
Plancus, lying also in campe hard by with an armye : under- 
standing the report of Antonius ciu^esie, he also came and 
joined with him. Thus Antonius being a foote againe, and 
erowen of great power, repassed over the Alpes, leading 
into Italy with him seventeene legions, and tenne thowsand 
horsemen, besides six legions he left in garrison amonge the 
irim, Gaules, under the charge of one Varius, a companion of his 

™™"d that would drinke lustely with him, and therefore in mockery 
"7""^ was Bumamed Cotylon : to wit, a bibber. So Octavius 

Caesar would not leane to Cicero, when he saw that his 
whole travail and endevor was onelv to restore the common 
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wealth to her former libertie. Therefore he sent certaine MARCUS 
of his friends to Antonius, to make them friends againe : ANTONll 
and thereuppon all three met together, (to wete, Caesar, The con- 
Antonius, and Lepidus) in an Hand eninrroned round about spirade am 
with a litle river, and there remayned three dayes together. 5J««t">fir o^ 
Now as touching all other matters, they were easily agreed, >^^^ug 
and did devide all the Empire of Ilome betwene them, as if and Lepida 
it had bene their owne inheritance. But yet they could 
hardly agree whom they would put to death : for every one 
of them would kill their enemies, and save their kinsmen 
and friends. Yet at length, giving place to their gredy 
desire to be revenged of their enemies, they spumed all 
reverence of bloud, and holines of friendship at their feete. 
For Caesar left Cicero to Antonius will, Antonius also for- Theproscri 
sooke Lucius Caesar, who was his Uncle by his mother : and }^ of the 
both of them together suflred Lepidus to kill his owne ^^'^' 
brother Paulus. Yet some writers affirme, that Caesar and 
Antonius requested Paulus might be slain, and that Lepidus 
was contented with it. In my opinion there was never a 
more horrible, unnatural, ana crueller chaunge then this 
was. For thus chaunging murther for murther, they did 
aswel kill those whom tney did forsake and leave unto 
others, as those also which others left unto them to kil: but 
so much more was their wickednes and cruelty great unto 
their friends, for that they put them to death being inno- 
cents, and having no cause to hate them. After this plat 
was aereed upon betwene them: the souldiers that were 
thereabouts, would have this friendship and league betwixt 
them confirmed by mariage, and that Caesar should mary 
Claudia, the daughter of Fulvia, and Antonius wife. This 
mariage also bemg agreed upon, they condemned three 
hundred of the chiefest citizens of Rome, to be put to 
death by proscription. And Antonius also commaunded Antonius 
them to whom he had geven commission to kil Cicero, that w^ielty unt 
they should strik of his nead and right hand, with the which ^^^^^^' 
he had written the invective Orations (called Philwpides) 
against Antonius. So when the murtherers brought him 
Ciceroes head and hand cut of, he beheld them a long time 
with great joy, and laughed hiutily, and that oftentimes for 
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f ARCUS the ereat joy he felt. Then when he had taken his pleasure 
^nrONIUS of the sight of them, he caused them to be set up in an 
open place, over the pulpit for Orations (where when he 
was ahve, he had often spoken to the people) as if he had 
done the dead man hurt, and not bleamished his owne fortune^ 
shewing him selfe (to his great shame and infeunie) a cruell 
man, and imworthie the office and authoritie he biure. His 
uncle Lucius Caesar also, as they sought for him to kill 
him, and followed him hard, fledde unto his sister. The 
murtherers comming thither, forcing to breake into her 
chamber, she stoode at her chamber dore with her armes 
axmCmun abroade, crying out still : You shall not kill Lucius Caesar, 
laaved^by before you first kill me, that bare your Captaine in my 
"■**'• wombe. By this meanes she saved her brothers life. Now 
the government of these Triumviri grewe odious and hate- 
tonius full to the Romanes, for divers respects: but they most 
tin his blamed Antonius, bicause he beine elder then Caesar, and 
umvirate. ^f more power and force then Lepidus, gave him selfe againe 
to his former riot and excesse, when he left to deale in the 
affaires of the common wealth. But setting aside the ill 
name he had for his insolencie, he was yet much more hated 
in respect of the house he dwelt in, the which was the 
e praise of house of Pompey the great : a man as famous for his tem- 
mpey the peraunce, mooestie, and civill life, as for his three triumphes. 
*^ For it grieved them to see the gates commonly shut against 

the Captaines, Magistrates of the citie, and also Ambassadors 
of straunge nations, which were sometimes thrust from the 
gate with violence: and that the house within was full of 
tomblers, anticke dauncers, juglers, players, j casters, and 
dronkards, quaffing and goseling, and that on them he 
spent and bestowed the most parte of his money he got 
by all kind of possible extordons, briberie and policie. For 
tney did not onely sell by the crier, the goods or those whom 
they had outlawed, and appointed to murther, slaunderously 
deceived the poore widowes and young orphanes, and also 
raised all kina of imposts, subsidies, and taxes : but under- 
standing also that tne holy vestall Nunnes had certaine 
goods and money put in their custodie to keepe, both of 
mens in the citie, and those also that were abroade : they 
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went thither, and tooke them away by force. Octavius MARCU{ 
Caesar perceiving that no money woulde serve Antonius ANTONID 
tume, he prayed that they might devide the money betwene 
them, ana so did they also devide the armie, for tiiem both 
to goe into Macedon to make warre against Brutus and 
Cassius: and in the meane time they left the government 
of the dtie of Rome unto Lepidus. When they had passed 
over the seas, and that they beganne to make warre, they 
being both camped by their enemies, to wit, Antonius 
against Cassius, and Caesar against Brutus: Cae»ar did no 
ffreat matter, but Antonius had alway the upper hand, and 
did all. For at the first battell Caesar was overthrowen by The vallum 
Brutus, and lost his campe, and verie hardly saved him nesof Ante 
selfe by fljdng from them that foUowed him. Howebeit he ^^^^ 
writeth him selfe in his Commentariesj that he fled before 
the charge was geven, bicause of a dreame one of his frends 
had. Antonius on the other side overthrewe Cassius in 
battell, thouffh some write that he was not there him selfe 
at the battell, but that he came after the overthrowe, whilest 
his men had the enemies in chase. So Cassius at his earnest The death 
request was slaine by a faithfull servaunt of his owne called of Cassius. 
Pindarus, whom he had infranchised : bicause he knewe not 
in time that Brutus had overcomen Caesar. Shortly after 
they fought an other battell againe, in the which Brutus 
was overtnrowen, who afterwardes also slue him selfe. Thus Brutus slue 
Antonius had the chiefest glorie of all this victorie, specially ^^^ "^^ 
bicause Caesar was sicke at that time. Antonius having 
found Brutus body after this battel, blaming him muche 
for the murther of his brother Caius, whom he had put to 
death in Macedon for revenge of Ciceroes cruell deatn, and 
yet laying the fault more in Hortensius then in him : he made 
Hortmsius to be slaine on his brothers tumbe. Further- Autonius 
more, he cast his coate armor (which was wonderfuU rich fi»^^® honor 
and sumptuous) upon Brutus bodie, and gave commaunde- ^^^^o'^ 
ment to one of his slaves infranchised, to defray the charge 
of his buriall. But afterwards, Antonius hearing that his 
infranchised bondman had not burnt his coate armor with 
his bodie, bicause it was verie riche, and worth a great summe 
of money, and that he had also kept backe much of the 
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[ARCUS ready money appointed for his funerall and tombe : he also 
nX)NIUS put him to death. After that Caesar was conveied to Rome, 
and it was thought he would not live long, nor scape the 
sickenes he had. Antonius on thother side went towardes 
the East provinces and regions, to leavie money : and first 
of all he went into Greece, and caried an infinite number 
of souldiers with him. Now, bicause everie souldier was 
promised five thowsande silver Drachmas, he was driven of 
necessitie to impose extreame tallages and taxacions. At 
his first comming into Greece, he was not hard nor bitter 
unto the Grsecians, but gave him selfe onely to heare wise 
men dispute, to see playes, and also to note the ceremonies 
and sacrifices of Greece, ministring justice to everie man, and 
it pleased him marvelously to heare them call him Philellen, 
(as much to say, a lover of the Greecians) and specially the 
Athenians, to whom he did many great pleasures. Wnere- 
fore the Megarians, to excede the Athenians, thinking to 
shew Antonius a goodly sight : they prayed him to come 
and see their Senate house, and counsel! hall. Antonius 
went thither to see it: so when he had scene it at his 

Pleasure, they asked him. My Lord, how like you our hall ? 
te thinkes (quoth he) it is litle, old, and ready to fedl 
downe. Furthermore, he tooke measure of the temple of 
Apollo Pythias, and promised the Senate to finish it. But 
when he was once come into Asia, having left Lucius Cen- 
sorinus Governor in Greece, and that he had felt the riches 
and pleasures of the East partes, and that Princes, great 
Lordes and Einges, came to waite at his gate for his com- 
ming out, and that Queenes and Princesses to excell one 
an other, gave him verie riche presentes, and came to see 
him, curiously setting forth them selves, and using all art 
that mi^t l>e to shewe their beawtie, to win his mvor the 
more : (Csesar in the meane space turmoyling his wits and 
bodie in dvill warres at home, Antonius livine merily and 
quietly abroad) he easely fell againe to his old licentious 
kfe. For straight one Anaxenor a player of the citheme, 
Xoutus a player of the flutes, Metrodorus a tombler, and 
such a rabble of minstrells and fit ministers for the pleasures 
of Asia, (who in finenes and flattery passed all tne other 
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pliwues he brouffht with him out of Italic) all these flocked MARCDE 
IB Eii court, and bare the whole sway : and after that, all ANTONIC 
went awry. For every one gave them selves to riot and 
excesse, when they saw he delighted in it: and all Asia 
was like to the citie Sophocles speaketh of in one of his 
tragedies: 

Was full of iweete perfumes, and pleuant songs. 
With woefult wepii^.miiiglftd tlMreamongB. 

For in the citie of Ephesus, women attyred as they goe 
in the feastes and sacrifice of Bacchus, came out to meete 
him with such solemnities and ceremonies, as are then used : 
with men and children disguised like Fawnes and Satyres. 
Moreover, the dtie was full of Ivey, and darts wreathed 
about with Ivey, psolterions, flutes and howboyes, and in their 
songes they called him Bacchus, father of mirth, curteous, 
ana gentle : and so was he unto some, but to the most 
parte of men, cruell, and extreame. For he robbed noble AntoDiiu 
men and gentle men of their goods, to geve it unto vile crueltie 
flatterers : who oftentimes begged mens goods hving, as '° ^"^ 
though they had bene dead, and would enter their houses 
by force. As be gave a citizens house of Magnesia unto a 
cooke, bicause (as it is reported) he dressed him a fine supper. 
Id the ende he doubled the taxacion, and imposed a seconde 
upon Asia. But then Hybrseas the Orator sent from the Hybrasi 
estates of Asia, to tell him the state of their contrie, boldly ^ords unte 
sayd unto him: If thou wilt have power to lay two tributes ir'^J^' 
in one yere upon us, thou shouldest also have power to geve the^^nat 
us two sommers, two autumnes, and two harvests. This psyineDts i 
was gallantly and pleasauntly spoken unto Antonius by inoney unt 
the Orator, and it pleased him well to heare it : but after- ^"'^ 
wardes amplifying his speache, he spake more boldly, and to 
better purpose : Asia hath payed the two hundred thowsand 
talents. If all this money oe not come to thy cofers, then 
aake accompt of them that leavied it : but if thou have re- 
ceived it, and nothing be left of it, then are we utterly undone. 
Hybrseas words nettled Antonius roundly. For he undei> 
stoode not many of the thefts and robberies his officers 
committed by bis authontie, in his treasure and affaires: 
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IfARCUS not 80 muche bicause he was carelesse, as for that he over- 
NTONIUS simply trusted his men in all things. For he was a plaine 
Qtonius . man, without suttletie, and therefore overlate founde out the 
nplidty. fowle fiBiultes they committed against him : but when he heard 
of them, he was muche offended, and would plainly confesse 
it unto them whome his officers had done injurie imto, by 
countenaunce of his authoritie. He had a noble minde, as 
well to punish offendors, as to reward well doers: and yet 
Dtonius he did exceede more in geving, then in punishing. Now for 
■i^^'"* his outragious manner of rauing he commonly used, mock- 

ing and flouting of everie man: that was remedied by 
it selfe. For a man might as boldly exchaunge a mocke 
with him, and he was as well contented to be mocked, as 
to mock others. But yet it oftentimes marred all. For he 
thought that those which told him so plainly, and truly in 
mirth: would never flatter him in good earnest, m any 
matter of weight. But thus he was easely abused by the 
praises they save him, not finding howe these flatterers 
mingled their natterie, under this fEuniliar and plaine manner 
of speach unto him, as a fine devise to make difference of 
meates with sharpe and tart sauce, and also to kepe him by 
this franke jeastmg and bourdine with him at the table, 
that their common flatterie should not be troublesome unto 
him, as men do easely mislike to have too muche of one 
thing: and that they handled him finely thereby, when 
they would geve him place in any matter of waight, and 
follow his counsell, that it might not appeare to him they 
did it so muche to please him, but bicause they were igno- 
raunt, and understoode not so muche as he did. Antonius 
being thus inclined, the last and extreamest mischiefe of all 
other (to wit, the love of Cleopatra) lighted on him, who did 
waken and stirre up many vices yet hidden in him, and were 
never seene to any : and if any sparke of goodnesse or hope 
of rising were left him, Cleopatra quenched it straight, 
and made it worse then before. The manner how he fell in 
lJ^?"r°^® love with her was this. Antonius eoinir to make warre with 
^£?^nt the Parthian., sent to commaunde Cleopatm to appeate 
into personally before him, when he came into Cilicia, to aunswere 

icia. unto suche accusacions as were layed against her, being this : 
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that she bad aided Cassius and Brutus in their waire against MARCU 
him. The messenger sent unto Cleopatra to make this ANTCffUl 
summons unto her, was called Dellius : who when he had 
throughly considered her beawtie, the excellent grace and 
■weetenesse of her tongue, he nothing mistrusted that Anto- 
uius would doe any hurte to so noole a I^die, but rather 
assured him selfe, that within few dayes she should be in 
great &vor with him. Thereupon he did her great honofi 
and perswaded her to come into Cilicia, as honorably fur- 
nished as she could possible, and bad her not to be affrayed 
at all of Antonius, tor he was a more curteous Lord, then 
anv that she had ever scene. Cleopatra on thother side 
beleving Dellius wordes, and gesfdng by the former accesse 
and credit she bad with lulius Ctesar, and Caeus Pompey 
(the Sonne of Pompey the great) only for her beawtie : she 
began to have good hope that she might more easely win 
Antonius. For Cssar and Pompey knew her when she was 
but a young thing, and knew not then what the worlde 
ment : but nowe she went to Antonius at the age when a 
womans beawtie is at the prime, and she also of best jut^g^ 
ment. So, she furnished her selfe with a world of gifts, Tha woade 
store of gold and silver, and of riches and other sumptuous ^1 sui^ti 
omammts, as is credible enough she might bring from so f;^^^ 
great a house, and from so wealthie and rich a realme as Oue^e of 
Mgypt was. But yet she caned nothing with her wherein ^ypt, 
she trusted more then in her selfe, and m the charmes and goiag unto 
inchauntment of her passing beawtie and grace. Therefore "'ifw"""' 
when she was sent unto by divers letters, both from Anto- 
nius him selfe, and also m>m his frendes, she made ao light 
of it, and mocked Antonius so much, that she disdainetTto 
set forward otherwise, but to take faer barge in the river of 
CydnuB, the poope whereof was of gold, the sules of purple, Cydniu fl. 
and the oven of silver, which kept stroke in rowing uter 
the somide of the musicke of flutes, howboyes, citherns, 
violls, and such other instruments as they played upon in 
the barge. And now for the person of her selfe : she was 
layed under a pavillion of cloth of gold of tissue, apparelled 
and attired like the goddesse Venus, commonly drawen in 
mcture : and hard by ner, on either hand of her, pretie faire 
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boyes apparelled as painters doe set forth god Cupide, with 
Utle fannes in their hands, with the which uiey fanned wind 
upon her. Her Ladies and gentlewomen also, the fairest of 
them were apparelled like the nymphes Nereides (which are 
the mermaiaes of the waters) ana like the Graces, some 
stearing the helme, others tending the tackle and ropes of 
the barge, out of the which there came a wonderfull passing 
sweete savor of perfumes, that perfumed the wharfes side, 
pestered with innumerable multitudes of people. Some of 
them followed the barge all alongest the nvers side : others 
also ranne out of the citie to see her comming in. So that 
in thend, there ranne such multitudes of people one after 
an other to see her, that Antonius was left post alone in the 
market place, in his Imperiall seate to geve audience : and 
there went a rumor in the peoples mouthes, that the goddesse 
Venus was come to play with the god Bacchus, for the 
generall good of all Asia. When Cleopatra landed, Anto- 
nius sent to invite her to supper to him. But she sent him 
word againe, he should doe better rather to come and suppe 
with her. Antonius therefore to shew him selfe curteous 
unto her at her arrivall, was contented to obey her, and went 
to supper to her : where he found such passing sumptuous 
fare, that no tongue can expresse it But amongest all other 
thinges, he most wondered at the infinite number of lightes 
and torches hanged on the toppe of the house, gevinff light 
in everie place, so artificially set and ordered by devises, 
some round, some square : that it was the rarest thing to 
behold that eye could disceme, or that ever books could 
mencion. The next night, Antonius feasting her, contended 
to passe her in magnificence and finenes : but she overcame 
him in both. So that he him selfe began to skome the 
grosse service of his house, in respect of Cleopatraes sumptu- 
ousnes and finenesse. And when Cleopatra found Antonius 
jeasts and slents to be but grosse, and souldier like, in 
plaine manner: she gave it him finely, and without feare 
taunted him throughly. Now her beawtie (as it is reported) 
was not so passing, as unmatchable of other women, nor yet 
suche, as upon present viewe did enamor men with her : but 
so sweete was her companie and conversacion, that a man 
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could not poesiblie but be taken. And besides her beawtie, MARCUf 

the good grace she had to talke and discourse, her curteous ANTONIC 

nature that tempered her words and dedes, was a spurre that 

pricked to the quick. Furthennore, besides all these, her 

Toyce and words were marvelous pleasant : for her tongue 

was an instrument of musicke to divers sports and pastimes, 

the which she easely turned to any language that pleased 

her. She spake unto few barbarous people by interpreter, but 

made them aunswere her selfe, or at the least the most parte 

<^ them : as the iSthiopiam, the Arabians, the Trogloaytes, 

the Hebrues, the Syrians, the Medes, and the Farthians, and to 

many others also, whose languages she had learned. Whereas 

divers of her progenitors, 3ie lings of jEgypt, could scarce 

leame the ^Egyptian tongue only, and many of them forgot 

to speake the Macedonian. Nowe, Antonius was so ravished 

with the love of Cleopatra, that though bis wife Fulvia had 

great warres, and much a doe with Caesar for his affaires, 

and that the armie of the Farthians, (the which the kings 

Lieutenauntes had geven to the onely leading of Labienus) 

was now assembled in Mesopotamia readie to invade Syria : 

yet, as though all this had nothing touched him, he yielded 

him selfe to goe with Cleopatra into Alexandria, wnere be 

spent and lost in childish sports, (as a man might say) and 

idle pastimes, the most pretious thing a man can spende, 

as Antiphon sayth : and that is, time. For they made an An order 

order betwene them, which they called Amimetobion {as setup by 

much to say, no life comparable and matcheable with it) cieombif 

one feasting ech other by tumee, and in cost, exceeding all 

measure ana reason. And for proofe hereof, I have heard The axcesri 

my grandfather Lampryas report, that one Philotas a Physi- e«pence« ol 

tion, bom in the citie of Ampbissa, told him that he was at q ^^^ 

that present time in Alexandria, and studied Physicke : and ■^^ JsWpt 

that Having acquaintance with one of Antonius cookes, he 

tooke him with nim to Antonius house, (being a young man 

desirous to see things) to shew him the wondenull sumptuous 

cbai^ and preparation of one only supper. When he was 

in the kitchin, and saw a world of diversities of meates, and g^i^t ^^ 

amongst others, eight wilde boares rested whole : he began boam roit 

to wonder at it, and sayd, Sure you have a great number of whole. 
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f bests to supper. The cooke fell a laughing, and answered 
im, No (quoth he) not many ghestes, nor above twelve in 
all : but yet all that is boyled or roasted must be served in 
whole, or else it would be marred straight. For Antonius 
peradventure will suppe presently, or it may be a pretie 
while hence, or likely enough he will deferre it longer, for 
that he hath dronke well to day, or else hath had some other 
great matters in hand : and therefore we doe not dresse one 
supper only, but many suppers, bicause we are uncerteine of 
the houre he will suppe in. Philotas the Phisition tolde m^ 
grandfather this tale, and sayd moreover, that it was his 
chaunce shortly after to serve the eldest sonne of the sayd 
Antonius, whome he had by his wife Fulvia : and that he 
sate commonly at his table with his other frendes, when 
he did not dme nor suppe with his father. It chaunced 
one day there came a Phisition that was so full of words, 
that he made every man wearie of him at the bord : but 
Philotas to stoppe his mouth, put out a suttle proposition 
to him : It is good in some soiie to let a man drinke colde 
water that hath an agew: everie man that hath an agew 
hath it in some sorte, erm it is good for a man tnat 
hath an agew to drinke cold water. The Phisition was so 
gravelled and amated withall, that he had not a word more 
to say. Young Antonius burst out in such a laughing 
at him, and was so glad of it, that he sayd unto him: 
Philotas, take all that, I give it thee: shewing him his 
cubbord full of plate, with great pots of gold and silver. 
Philotas thanked him, and told him he thought himselfe 
greatly bound to him for this liberality, but he would never 
have thought that he had had power to have geven so many 
things, ana of so great value. [But muche more he marvelled, 
when shortly after one of young Antonius men brought him 
home all the pots in a l)asket, bidding him set his marke 
and stampe upon them, and to locke them up. Philotas 
returned the bringer of them, fearing to be reproved if he 
tooke them. Then the young gentleman Antonius sayd 
unto him: Alas poore man, why doest thou make it nise 
to take them ? Knowest thou not that it is the sonne of 
Antonius that geves them thee, and is able to do it? If 
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thou wilt not beleve me, take mther the readie monej they MARCl^ 
come to : bicause my fathn- peradventure may aske for some ANTONII 
of the plate, for the antike and excellent workemanship of 
them. This I have heard my grandfather tell oftentimes. 
But now agaiae to Cleopatra. Plato wryteth that there are Plato wiita 
foure kinds of flatterie: but Cleopatra devided it into many offourekii 
kinds. For she, were it in sport, or in matter of earnest, **' fl****^*' 
still devised sundrie new deliciitB to have Antonius at com- Cleopatn 
maundement, never leaving him night nor day, nor once Queeneofi 
letting him go out of her sight. For she would play at *>"«»'«»* 
dyce with him, drinke with him, and hunt commonly wiUi 
faim, and also be with him when he went to any exercise or 
activity of body. And somtime also, when he would goe up 
and downe the citie disguised like a slave in the night, and 
would peere into poore mens windowes and their shops, and 
scold and brawle with them within the house : Cleopatra 
would be also in a chamber maides array, and amble up and 
downe the streets with bun, so that oftentimes Antonius 
bare away both mockes and blowes. Now, though most 
men misbked this maner, yet the Alexandrians were com- 
monly glad of this johty, and Uked it well, saying verie 
gallantly, and wisely : that Antonius shewed them a commi- 
call &ce, to wit, a merie countenaunce : and the Romanes a 
tra^call face, to say, a grimme looke. But to reckon up all 
the foolishe sportes they made, revelling in this sorte: it 
were too fond a parte of me, and therefore I will only tell 
you one among the rest. On a time he went to angle for Antoniiu 
fish, and when ne could take none, he was as angrie as could fia bing in 
be, bicause Cleopatra stoode by. Wherefore he secretly ■^WT*- 
Gommauuded the fisher men, that when he cast in his line, 
tbev should straight dive under the water, and put a fishe 
on nis hooke which they had taken before : and so snatched 
up his angling rodde, and brought up fish twise or thrise. 
Cleopatra found it straight, yet she seemed not to see it, 
but wondred at his excellent fishing: but when she was 
alone by her selfe among her owne people, she told them 
faowe it was, and bad them the next morning to be on the 
water to see the fishing. A number of people came to the 
haven, and got into the fisher boates to see this fishing. 
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Antonius then threw m hit line and Cleopatra straight com- 
maunded one of her men to dive under water before Antonius 
men, and to put some old salte fish upon his baite, like unto 
those that are brought out of the contrie of Pont. When 
he had hong the fish on his hooke, Antonius thinking he 
had taken a fishe in deede, snatched up his line presently. 
Then they all fell a laue^hing. Cleopatra laughing also, 
said unto nim : Leave us (my Lord) Egyptians (which dwell 
in the contry of Pharus ana Canobus) your angling rodde : 
this is not thy profession : thou must hunt after conquering 
of realmes and contries. Nowe Antonius delighting in these 
fond and childish pastimes, verie ill newes were brought him 
from two places. / The first from Rome, that his orother 
Lucius, and Fulvia his wife, fell out first betwene them selves, 
and afterwards fell to open warre with Caesar, and had 
brought all to nought, that they were both driven to flie 
out of Italic. The seconde newes, as b€ul as the first : that 
Labienus conquered all Asia with the armie of the Parthians, 
from the river of Euphrates, and from Syria, unto the 
contries of Lydia and Ionia. Then began Antonius with 
much a doe, a litle to rouse him selfe as if he had bene 
wakened out of a deepe sleepe, and as a man may say, 
comming out of a great dronkennes./ So, first of all he 
bent him selfe against the Parthians, and went as farre as 
the contrie of Phcenicia : but there he received lamentable 
letters from his wife Fulvia. Whereuppon he straight 
returned towards Italic, with two hundred saile : and as he 
went, tooke up his frendes by the way that fled out of 
Italic, to come to him. By them he was informed, that his 
wife Fulvia was the only cause of this warre : who being of 
a peevish, crooked, and troublesome nature, had purposely 
raised this uprore in Italic, in hope thereby to witndraw 
him from Cleopatra. But by good fortune, his wife Fulvia 

Soing to meete with Antonius, sickened by the way, and 
yed in the citie of Sicyone : and therefore Octavius Caesar, 
and he were the easelier made frendes together. For when 
Antonius landed in Italic, and that men saw Caesar asked 
nothing of him, and that Antonius on the other side layed 
all the fieiult and burden on his wife Fulvia : the frendes of 
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both parties would not suffer them to unrippe an; olde MARCUS 
mutters, and to prove or defend who had the wrong or ANTONIUS 
rightt and who was the first procurer of this warre, fearing 
to make matters worse betwene them : but they made them 
frendes together, and devided the £mpire of Rome betwene 
them, making the sea Ionium the bounds of their division. 
' For they gave all the provinces Eastward, unto Antonius : All ibt 
and the contries Westward, unto Cxsar : and left Africke ^P"5 "(.^ 
unto Lepidus : and made a law, that they three one after on t^^^^ f},^ 
other should make their &endes Consuls, when they would Triumviri. 
not be them selves. This seemed to be a sound counsell, 
but yet it was to be confirmed with a straigbter bonde, 
which fortune offered thus. There was Octavia the eldest Octaria, the 
sister of Csesar, not by one mother, for she came of Ancharia, h»lfe listar 
and Cresar him self afterwards of Accia. It is reported, ^^^ 
that he dearly loved his sister Octavia, for in deede she was a i^aghter of 
noble Ladie, and left the widow of her first husband Cains Ancharia 
Marcellus, who dyed not long before : and it seemed also which wh 
that Antonius had bene widower ever since the death of ""^P""" 
bis wife Fulvia. For he denied not that he kept Cleopatra, ^ ''* 
but so did he not confesse that he had her as his wife : and 
so with reason he did defend the love he bare unto this 
jGgyptian Cleopatra. Thereuppon everie man did set for- 
wsjd this mariage, hoping thereby that this Ladie Octavia, 
having an excellent grace, wisedom, and honestie, joined 
unto so rare a beawtie, that when she were with Antonius 
(he loving her as so worthy a Ladie deserveth) she should be 
a good meane to keepe good love and amitie betwext her 
brother and him. So when Ctesar and he had made the A law at 
matche betwene them, they both went to Rome about this Rome for 
mariage, although it was against the law, that a widow ■".^Ti'V <■' 
thoula be maried within tenne monethes after her husbandes *' '"'*"■ 
death, Howbeit the Senate dispensed with the law, and so Antonios 
the mariage proceeded accordingly. Sextus Pompeius at ^*riod 
that time kept in Sicilia, and so made many an inrode into Octariiu 
Italic with a great number of pynnasies and other pirates Cenn holfe 
shippes, of the which were Captaines two notable pirats, sister. 
Menas, and Menecrates, who so scoored all the sea there- 
abouts, that none durst peepe out with a sayle. Further- 
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more, Sestus Pompeius had delt verie freodly with Antonius, 
for he had curteously received his mother, when she fled out 
of Italie with Fulvia : and therefore they thought good to 
[ make peace with him. So they met all three together by 
the mount of Misena, upon a hill that runneth &rre into the 
sea ; Pompey having his shippes ryding hard by at ancker, 
and Antonius and Cssar their armies upon the shoare side, 
directly over against him. Now, after they had agreed 
that Sextus Pompeius should have Sicile and Sardinia, with 
this condicion, that he should ridde the sea of ail theeves 
and pirats, and make it safe for passengers, and withall 
that he should send a certaine [quantity] of wheate to Rome : 
one of them did feast an other, and drew cuts who should 
beginne. It was Pompeius chaunce to invite them first. 
'\^raereupon Antonius asKed him : And where shall we suppe P 
Inhere, said Pompey, and shewed him his admirall galley 
which had six bankes of owers : That (sayd he) is my fathers 
house they have left me. He spake it to taunt Antonius, 
bicause he had his fathers house, that was Pompey the 
great. So he cast ankers enowe into the sea, to make his 
galley fast, and then built a bridee of wodde to convey them 
to his galley, &om the heade of mount Misena : ana there 
he welcom«l them, and made them great cheere. Now in 
the middest of the feast, when they fell to be merie with 
Antonius love unto Cleopatra: Menas the pirate came to 
Pompey, and whispering in his eare, said unto him : Shall t 
cut the gables of the ankers, and make thee Lord not only 
of Sicile and Sardinia, but of the whole Empire of Rome 
besides ? Pompey having pawsed a while upon it, at length 
aunswered him : I'hou shouldest have done it, and never have 
told it me, but now we must content us with that we have. 
As for my selfe, I was never taught to breake my faith, nor 
to be counted a traitor. The other two also did likewise feast 
him in their campe, and then he returned into Sicile. An- 
tonius after this agreement made, sent Ventidius before into 
Asia to stay the Parthians, and to keepe them they should come 
no further : and he him selfe in the meane time, to gratefie 
Cfesar, was contented to be chosen lulius Ctesais priest and 
sacrificer, and so they joyntly together dispatched all great 
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nutters, conceming the state of the Empire. But in all MARCOS 
other maner of sportes and exerdsea, wherein they passed ANTONIU; 
the time away the one with the other : Antonius was ever 
inferior unto Csesar, and alway lost, which grieved him 
much. With Antonius there was a soothsayer or astronomer 
of j^^gypt, that coulde cast a figure, and judge of mens 
nativities, to tell them what should happen to them. He, 
either to please Cleopatra, or else for toat he founde it so 
by his art, told Antonius plainly, that his fortune (which of Antoniua tol 
it selfe was excellent good, ana very greet) was altogether ^f * *^' 
bleamished, and obscured by Csesars fortune : and therefore foj^!^?'*^ 
he counselled him utterly to leave his company, and to get inferior unto 
him as farre from him as be could. For thy Demon said be, Octavius 
(that is to s^, the good angell and spirit tnat kepeth thee) Ccwr. 
is afiraied of his: and being coragious and high when he 
is alone, becometh fearefuU and timerous when he commeth 
neere unto the other. Howsoever it was, the events ensuing 
proved the Egyptians words true. For, it is said, that as Antonius 
often as they two drew cuts for pastime, who should have unfortunate 
any thing, or whether they plaied at dice, Antonius alway ^^^^ 
lost. Oftentimes when they were disposed to see cockefight, againrt' 
or quailes that were taught to fight one with an other : ^tavins 
Ctesars cockes or quailes did ever overcome, The which Cmaax. 
spighted Antonius m his mind, although he made no out- 
ward shew of it: and therefore he beleved the^Sgyptian the 
better. In fine, he recommended the affaires of nis house 
unto Cssar, and went out of Italie with Octavia his wife, 
whom he caried into Grnece, after he had had a daughter 
by her. So Antonius lying all the winter at Athens, newes 
came unto him of the victories of Ventidius, who had over- 
come the Parthians in battel, in the which also were slaine, 
I^bienus, and Phamabates, the chiefest Captaine king Orodes Orodes king 
had. For these good newee he feasted all Athens, and kept of Puthia. 
open house for all the Grecians, and many games of price 
were plaied at Athens, of the which he him selfe would be 
judge. Wherfore leaving his gard, his axes, and tokens 
of his Empire at his house, he came into the show place 
(or lifltes) where these games were played, in a long gowne 
ud slippers after the Grseciaa mcion, and they caried 
6:£ 3S 
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MARCUS tippestaves before him, as marBhalla men do car; before the 
NTONICS ludges to make place: and be him seUe in person was a 
stickler to part the young men, when they had fought 
enough. Alter that, preparing to go to uie waires, he 
made him a garland of the holy OUve, and caried a vessell 
with him of the water of the niuntaine Clepsydra, bicause 
of an Oracle he had received that so commaunded him. In 
the meane time, Ventidius once againe overcame Pacorus, 
(Orodes sonne king of Farthia) in a battell fought in the 
contrie of Cyrrestica, he being come againe with a great 
armie to invade Syria : at which battell was slaine a great 
number of the Parthians, and among them Pacorus, the 
kings owne sonne slaine. This noble exployt as famous as 
ever any was, was a full revenge to the Romanes, of the 
shame and losse they had received before by the death of 
Marcus Crassus : and he made the Psjlhians flie, and glad 
to kepe them selves within the confines and territories of 
Mesopotamia, and Media, after they had thrise together bene 
overcome in Beverall battells. Howbeit Ventidius durst not 
undertake to follow them any further, fearing least he should 
have gotten Antonius displeasure by it. Notwithstanding, 
he led his armie against them that had rebelled, and con- 
quered them a^ne: amongest whome he besieged Antiochus, 
king of Commagena, who offered him to give a thowsand 
talentes to be pardoned his rebellion, and promised ever 
after to be at Antonius commaundement. But Ventidius 
made him aunswere, that he should send unto Antonius, who 
was not farre of, and would not suffer Ventidius to make 
any peace with Antiochus, to the end that yet this Htle 
exployt should passe in his name, and that they should not 
thmke he did any thing but by bis Lieutenaunt Ventidius. 
The sie^ grew verie long, bicause they that were in the 
towne, seeing they coulde not be received upon no reasonable 
composition : determined valliantly to defende them selves to 
the last man. Thus Antonius did nothing, and yet received 
great shame, repenting him much that he tooke not their 
first offer. And yet at last he was glad to make truce with 
Antiochus, and to take three hundred talentes for compod- 
tion. Thus after he bad set order for the state and affiiires 
S4 
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of Syria, he returned againe to Athens : and having given HABCUI 
Ventidius suche honors as he deserved, he sent him to Rome, ANTONIl 
to triumphe for the Parthiana. Ventidius was the only man Ventidiut 
that ever triumphed of the Parthians untill this present day, only n«H» < 
a meane man home, and of no noble house nor family : who SL t^"" 
only came to that he attained unto, through Antonius frend- nmpbed 
shippe, the which delivered him happie occasion to achieve fbrUwnu^ 
to great matters. And yet to say truely, he did so well quit thiam. 
lum selfe in all his enterprises, that he confirmed that which 
was spoken of Antonius and Ceesar : to wit, that they were 
alway more fortunate when they made warre by their 
lieutenants, then by them selves. For Sossius, one of An- 
tonius Lieutenauntes in Svria, did notable good service : 
and Canidius, whom he baa also left his Lieutenaunt in the Canidinc 
borders of Armenia, did conquer it all. So did he also cooqussta. 
overcome the kinges of the Dwrians and Albanians, and 
went on with his conquests unto mount Caucasus. By 
these conquests, the fame of Antonius power increased more 
and more, and grew dreadfull unto all the barbarous nations. 
But Antonius notwithstanding, grewe to be marvelously Newe dis- 
offended with Cassar, upon ceitaine reportes that had bene Pi^""?* 
brought unto him: and so tooke sea to go towards ItaUe Antooiniai 
with three hundred s^le. And bicause those of Brundusium, OctsTitu 
would not receive his armie into their haven, he went further Cmbt. 
unto Tarentum. There his wife Octavia that came out of 
Gnece with him, besought him to send her unto her brother : 
the which he did. Octavia at that time was great with 
child, and moreover had a second daughter bv him, and 
yet she put her selfe in jomey, and met with her brother 
Octavius Cassar by the way, who brought his two chiefe 
frendes, Miecenas and Agrippa with him. She tooke them The wordei 
aside, and with all the instance she could possible, intreated OctavU an- 
them they would not suffer her that was the happiest woman ^Jf 1^ *" 
of the world, to become nowe the most wretched and un- ^^"P^ 
fortunatest creature of all other. For now, said she, everie 
mans eyes doe gaze on me, that am the sister of one of the 
Emperours and wife of the other. And if the worst councell 
take place, (which the goddes forbidde) and that they growe 
to wanvs : tor your selves, it is uncertoine to whkb of them 
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MARCUS two the goddes have assigned the victorie, or overthrowe. 
ANTONIUS But for me, on which aide soever victorie fall, my state can 
OetBTte he hut most miserahle still. These words of Octavia so 

padfieth softned Csesars harte, that he went quickely unto Tarentum. 

^e^iuirell g^t jt „^ ^ noble sight for them that were present, to see 
SSuB.«id BO great an armie by laiide not to sturre. and so many 
bar brother shippes anote in the roade, quietly and safe: and further- 
OctBviiiB more, the meeting and kindcnesse of frendes, lovinglie im- 

C»«r. bracing one an other. First, Antonius feasted Caesar, which 

he graunted unto for hb sisters sake. Afterwardes they 
agreed together, that Csesar should geve Antonius two 
legions to go ag^nst the Parthians : and that Antonius 
should let Cssar have a hundred gallies armed with hrasen 
spurres at the prooes. Besides all this, Octavia obteyned 
of her hushande, twentie hrigantines for her brother : and 
of her brother for her husbaiide, a thowsande armed men. 
After they had taken leave of eache other, Csesar went im- 
mediatly to make warre with Sextus Pompeius, to gette 
Sicilia into his handes. Antonius also leaving his wife 
Octavia and litle children begotten of her, with Caesar, and 
his other children which he had by Fulvia: he went directlte 
into AsifL Then heganne this pestilent plague and mis- 
chiefe of Cleopatraes love (which had slept a longe tyme, 
and seemed to have bene utterlie forgotten, and that An- 
tonius had geven place to better counsell) againe to kindle, 
and to be in force, so soone as Antonius came neere unto 
Plato ealleth Syria. And in the ende, the horse of the minde as Plato 
""""'P'- termeth it, that is so hard of rayne (I meane the unreyned 

l^eVf the '"** °^ concupiscence) did put out of Antonius lieade, all 
miifHa, hon^t and commendable thoughtes : for he sent Fonteius 

Capito to bring Cleopatra into Syria. Unto whome, to wel- 



teOemiuS "*■"* ''"» ^^ g*^^ °° trifling things : hut unto that she 
intoSynii. ^^ already, he added the provinces of Phoenicia, those 
of the nethermost Syria, the He of Cyprus, and a great 
S«*P'o-^'" parte of CQicia, and that contry of lurie where the true 
vincM unto <^lme is, and that parte of Arabia where the Nabathcians 
doe dwell, which stretcheth out towardes the Ocean. These 
great ^iftes muche misliked the Bomanes. But now, though 
Antomus did easely geve away great seigniories, realmes, 
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and mightv natiotu unto some private men, and that also HAKCUf 
be tooke from other kings their lawful] realmes: (as from ANIONIC 
Antigonus king of the lewes, whom he openly beheaded, Antigomu 
where never king before had auflred like death) yet all this Hj"^*'^^^ 
did not so muui offend the Komanea, as the unmeasur- h^£^j^ 
able honors which he did unto Cleopatra. But yet he did Antaniiu. ' 
much more aj^ravate their malice and il wil tovsrds him, 
bicause that Qeopatra having brought him two twinnes, a Antaniiu 
Bonne and a daugnter, he named his sonne Alexander, and twinnes hj 
his daughter Cleopatra, and gave them to their surnames, the ?'^^' 
Sunne to the one, and the moone to the other. This not- oamei. 
withstanding, he that could finely cloke his shamefull deedes 
with fine words, said that the greatnes and magnificence of 
the Empire of Borne appeared most, not where the Bomanes 
tooke, but where they gave much : and nobility was multi- 

tilied amongest men, by the posterity of kings, when they 
eft of their seede in divers places : and that by this meanes 
his first auncester was b^otten of Hercules, who had not 
left the hope and continuance of his line and posterity, in 
the wombe of one only woman, fearing Solons lawes, or 
r^arding the ordinaunces of men touching the procreadon 
c^ children : but that he gave it unto nature, and established 
the fundacion of many noble races and families in divers 
places. Nowe when Pnraortes had slaine his father Orodes, FhnortM 
and possessed the kingdom : many gentlemen of Parthia for- "lue his&tli 
sooke him, and fled from him. Amongst them was Moneses, (^odesldn) 
a noble man, and of great authority among his contry ** ^''*'*- 
men, who came unto Antonius, that received him, and com- 
pared his fortune unto Themistocles, and his owne nches 
and magnificence, unto the kings of Persia. For he gave 

wnich 



9 three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, wnich 
was called before Bombyce. Howbeit the king of Parthia 
shoriJy after called him home ogaine, upon ms faith and 
word. Antonius was glad to let nim go, noping thereby to 
iteale upon Fhraortes unprovided. For he sent unto him, 
and told him that they would remaine good frends, and 
have peace together, so he would but only redeliver the 
stand^s and ensignes of the Romanes, which the Parthians 
bad wonne in the battell where Marcus Crassus was slaine, 
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and the men also that remained yet prisoners of this over- 
throw. In the meane time he sent Cleopatra backe into 
^sypt, and tooke his way towards Arabia and Armenia, 
and there tooke a general muster of all his army he had 
together, and of the kings his confederats, that were come 
by his commaundement to aide him, being a marvelous 
number : of the which, the chiefest was Artavasdes, king of 
Armenia, who did furnish him with six thowsande horsemen, 
and seven thowsand footemen. There were also of the 
Romanes about three score thowsand footmen, and of horse- 
men (Spaniards and Gaules reckoned for Romanes) to the 
number of ten thousand, and of other nations thirty thow- 
sand men, reckoning together the horsemen and light armed 
footemen. This so great and puisant army which made the 
Indians quake for feare, dwelhng about the contry of the 
Bactrians, and all Asia also to tremble : served hun to no 
purpose, and all for the love he bare to Cleopatra. For the 
earnest ^reat desire he had to lye all winter with her, made 
him begin his warre out of due time, and for hast, to put 
all in hazard, being so ravished and enchaunted with the 
sweete poyson of her love, that he had no other thought but 
of her, and how he might quickly retume againe: more 
then how he might overcome his enemies. For first of all, 
where he should have wintered in Armenia to refresh his 
men, wearied with the long jomey they had made, having 
comen eight thowsand furlongs, and then at the beginning 
of the spring to go and invade Media, before the Parthians 
should stirre out of their houses and garrisons: he could 
tary no lenger, but led them forthwith unto the province of 
Atropatene, leaving Armenia on the left hand, and forraged 
al the contry. Furthermore, making all the hast he coulde, 
he left behinde him engines of battery which were caried with 
him in three hundred carts, (among Uie which also there was 
a ramme foure score foote long) bemg things most necessary 
for him, and the which he coiud not get againe for money if 
they were once lost or marred. For the hie provinces of 
Asia have no trees growing of such height and length, 
neither strong nor straight enough to make such like engines 
of battery. This notwithstanding, he left them all bdiind 
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him, as a hinderance to bring his matters and intent speedily MARCUS 
to passe : and left a certaine number of men to keepe them, ANT0NIU2 
ana gave them in charge unto one Tatianus. Then he went Antonius 
to besiege the citie of Phraata, being the chiefest and greatest 5?"®???^^ 
citie the king of Media had, where ms wife and children were, p^^^ ^ 
Then he straight founde his owne fault, and the want of his Media, 
artillerie he left behinde him, by the worke he had in hande : 
for he was fayne for lacke of a 1)reache (where his men might 
come to the sworde with their enemies that defended the 
walle) to force a mount of earth hard to the walles of the 
citie, the which by litle and litle with greate labour, rose to 
some height. In the meane time king Phraortes came downe 
with a great armie : who understanding that Antonius had 
left his engines of batterie behind hmi, he sent a great 
number of horsemen before, which environed Tatianus with all 
his cariage, and slue him, and ten thowsand men he had with 
him. .^ter this, the barbarous people tooke these engines The Par- 
of battery and burnt them, and got many prisoners, amongst thians tookc 
whom they tooke also king Polemon. This discomfiture -^^"1^ 
marvelously troubled all Antonius army, to receive so great |^^|^, 
an overthrow (beyond their expectacion) at the beginning 
of their jomey: insomuche that Artabazus, king of the 
Armenians, dispairing of the good successe of the Romanes : 
departed with his men, notmthstanding that he was him 
selfe the first procurer of this warre and jomey. On the 
other side, the Parthians came coragiously unto Antonius 
campe, who lay at the siege of their chiefest citie, and 
cruelly reviled and threatned him. Antonius therefore 
fearing that if he lay still and did nothing, his mens harts 
would faile them : he tooke ten l^ons, with three cohorts 
or ensignes of the Praetors, (which are companies appointed 
for the gard of the Grenerall) and all his horsemen, and 
caried them out to forrace, hoping therby he should easely 
allure the Parthians to fight a battell. But when he had 
marched about a dayes jomey from his campe, he saw the 
Parthians wheeling round about him to eeve him the onset, 
and to skirmish with him, when he would thinke to march 
his way. Therefore he set out his signall of battell, and yet 
caused his tents and fEurdells to be trussed up, as though he 
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MARCUS ment not to fight, but only to lead his men back againe. 

LNTONIUS Then he marched before the army of the barbarous people, 

the which was marshald like a cressant or halfe moone : and 

commaunded his horsemen, that as soone as they thought 

the legions were nere enough unto their enemies to set upon 

vttell the Yoward, that then they should set spurres to their horses, 

)twBzt the '■ and beffin the charge. The Parthians standing in battel! 

^^uuu and j^y^ beholding the countenaunce of the Romanes as they 

marched: they appeared to be souldiers in deede, to sec 

them marche m so good array as was possible. For in their 

he Romanes march, they kept the rankes a like space one firom an other, 

>od order in not straggling out of order, and shaking their pikes, speak- 

leir marc . • ^^^ never a word. But so soone as the allarom was given, 

the horsemen sodainly turned head upon the Parthians, and 

with great cries gave charge on them: who at the first 

received their charge^ coragiously, for they were joined nerer 

then within an arrowes shoote. But when the legions also 

came to joine with them, showting out alowde, and ratting 

of their armors : the Parthians horses and them selves were 

so affrayed and amazed withall, that they all turned taile 

and fled, before the Romanes could come to the sword with 

them. Then Antonius followed them hard in chase, being 

in great good hope by this conflict to have brought to end 

all, or the most part of this warre. But after that his foote- 

men had chased them fiftie furlonges of, and the horsemen 

also thrise as farre : they found in all but thirty prisoners 

taken, and about foure score men only slaine. But this 

did much discoraee them, when they considered with them 

selves, that obtaining the victory, they had slaine so few of 

their enemies : and where they were overcome, they lost as 

many of their men, as they had done at the overthrow when 

the cariage was taken. The next morning, Antonius army 

trussed up their cariage, and marched backe towards their 

campe: and by the way in their retume they met at the 

first a fewe of the Parthians : then going further, they met a 

few moe. So at length when they all came together, they 

reviled them, and troubled them on every side, as freshly 

and coragiously, as if they had not bene overthrowen : so 

that the Romanes very hardly got to their campe with 
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safety. The Medes on the other side, that were besi^ied 
in their chiefe city of Phraata, made a saly out upon them ANTONIl 
that kept the mount, which they had forced and cast against 
the wall of the city, and drave them for feare, from the 
mount they kept. Antonius was so offended withall, that Deeimaeioi 
he executed the Decimation. For he devided his men by • "'??^ * ^^ 
ten l^ons, and then of them he put the tenth legion to P''"""™*" 
death on whom the lot fell : ana to the other mne, he 
caused them to have barley eiven them in stead of wheate. 
Thus this warre fell out trouolesome unto both parties, and 
the ende thereof muche more fearefull. For Antonius could 
looke for no other of his side, but famine : bicause he could 
forrage no more, nor fetche in any vittells, without great 
losse of his men. Phraortes on the other side, he knew well 
enough that he could bring the Parthians to any thing els, 
but to lye in campe abroad in the winter. Therefore he 
was affrayed, that if the Romanes continued their siege 
aU winter long, and made warre with him still: that his 
men would forsake him, and specially bicause the time 
of the yere went away apace, and the ayer waxed dowdy, 
and cola, in the equinoctiall autumne. Therupon he called 
to mind this devise. He gave the chiefest of his gentle- The craft < 
men of the Parthians charge, that when they met the the PartMi 
Romanes out of their campe, going to forrage, or to water ^1^I!«J?* 
their horse, or for some other provision : that they should 
not distresse them too muche, but should suffer them to 
carie somewhat away, and greatly commend their valliantnes 
and hardines, for the which their king did esteeme them the 
more, and not without cause. After these first bajrtes and 
allurements, they beganne by litle and litle to come neerer 
unto them, and to talke with them a horsebacke, greatly 
blaming Ajitonius selfewill that did not geve their kine 
Phraortes occasion to make a good peace, who desired 
nothing more, then to save the lives of so goodly a companie 
of valhant men : but that he was too fondly l)ent to abide 
two of the greatest and most dreadfull enemies he could 
have, to wit: winter, and famine, the which they should 
hardly away withall, though the Parthians did the best they 
could to aide and accompany them. These words being 
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MARCUS oftentimes brought to Antonius, they made him a litle 
NT0NIU8 pliant) for the eood hope he had of his retume : but yet he 
woulde not senae unto the king of Parthia, before they had 
first asked these barbarous people that spake so curteously 
unto his men, whether they spalce it of them selves, or that 
they were their maisters worcis. When they told them the 
king him selfe said so, and did perswade them further not to 
feare or mistrust them: then Antonius sent some of his 
trends unto the king, to make demaund for the delivery of 
the ensignes and prisoners he had of the Romanes, since the 
overthrow of Crassus : to the ende it should not appeare, 
that if he asked nothing, they shoulde thinke he were glad 
that he might only scape with safety out of the daunger he 
was in. Tne king of Parthia answered him : that for the 
ensiffnes and prisoners he demaunded, he should not breake 
his head about it : notwithstanding, that if he would pre- 
sently depart without delay, he might depart in peaceable 
maner, and without daunger. Wherefore Antonius after he 
had given his men some time to trusse up their cariage, he 
raised his campe, and tooke his way to depcut. But though 
he had an excellent tongue at will, and very gallant to 
enterteine his souldiers and men of warre, and that he 
could passinfflj well do it, as well, or better then any 
Captaine in his time : yet being ashamed for respects, he 
would not speake unto them at his removing, but willed 
Domitius iEnobarbus to do it. Many of them tooke this 
in very ill parte, and thought that he did it in disdaine of 
them : but the most part of them presently understoode the 
truth of it, and were also ashamed. Therefore they thought 
it their dueties to carie the like respect unto their Captaine, 
that their Captaine did unto them: and so they became 
rtoniut re- the more obecuent unto him. So Antonius was minded to 
■neth from retume the same way he came, being a plaine barren contry 
iF^SL^ ^^out wodde. But there came a souldier to him, borne 
in the contry of the Mardians, who by oft frequenting the 
Parthians of long time, knew their facions very wel, and 
had also shewed him selfe very true and faithfull to the 
Romanes, in the battell where Antonius engines of battery 
and cariage were taken away. This man came unto 
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Antonius, to counsell him to beware how he went that MARCUS 

way, and to make his anny a pray, being heavily armed, ANTONIUI 

unto so great a number of horsemen, all archers in the open 

field, where they should have nothing to let them to com- 

passe him round about : and that this was Phraortes fetch 

to offer him so frendly condicions and curteous words to 

make him raise his siece, that he might afterwards meete 

him as he would, in the plaines: howbeit, that he would 

guide him, if he thought good, an other way on the right 

hand, through woddes and mountaines, a farre neerer way, 

and where he should finde great plenty of all things neede- 

fiill for his army. Antonius hearing what he said, called 

his counsel togeuier, to consult upon it. For after he had 

made peace with the Parthians, he was loth to geve them 

cause to thinke he mistrusted them: and on thother side 

also he would gladly shorten his way, and passe by places 

wel inhabited, where he might be provided of al things 

necessary: therfore he asked the Mardian what pledge he 

would put in, to performe that he promised. The Mardian 

Save himself to be bound hand and foote, till he had brought 
is army into the contry of Armenia. So he guided the 
army thus bound, two dayes together, without any trouble 
or sight of enemy. But the third day, Antonius thinking the 
Parmians would no more follow him, and trusting therin, 
sufired the souldiers to march in disorder as every man 
listed. The Mardian perceiving that the dammes of a river 
were newly broken up, which they should have passed over, 
and that the river had overflowen the bankes and drowned 
all the way they shoulde have gone : he gessed straight that 
the Parthians had done it, and had thus broken it open, to 
stay the Romanes for getting too farre before them. Ther- 
upon he bad Antonius looke to him selfe, and told him that 
his enemies were not farre from thence. Antonius having 
set his men in order, as he was placing of his archers and 
sling men to resist the enemies, and to drive them backe : 
they discried the Parthians that wheeled round about the ThePartliia] 
army to compasse them in on every side, and to breake their doe set u|^ 
rankes, and their light armed men gave charge apon them. ^*?^^ 
So after they had hurt many of the Romanes with their 
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BfARCUS arrowes, and that they them selves were also hurt by them 
1NT0NIU8 with their dartes ana plummets of leade : they retvred a 
litle, and then came againe and eave charge. Untill that 
the horsemen of the Gaules turned their horses, and fiercely 
gallopped towards them, that they dispersed them so, as al 
that day they gathered no more together. Therby Antonius 
knew what to do, and did not only strengthen the rereward 
of his army, but both the flanks also, with darters and sling 
men, and made his army march in a square battell : com- 
maunding the horsemen, that when the enemies should come 
to assaile them, they shoulde drive them bcuske, but not 
follow them too farre. Thus the Parthians foure daies 
after, seeing they did no more hurte to the Romanes, then 
they also received of them : they were not so hotte upon 
them as they were commaunded, but excusing them selves 
by the winter that troubled them, they determined to 
he bold act retume backe againe. The fift day, l^avius Callus, a 
rFkviut valliant man of his handes, that had charge in the armie : 
^^ came unto Antonius to pray him to let him have some moe 

of his light armed men then were alreadie in the rereward, 
and some of the horsemen that were in the voward, hoping 
thereby to doe some notable exploite. Antonius graunting 
them unto him, when the enemies came according to their 
maner to set upon the taile of the army, and to skirmish 
with them : Flavins coragiously made them retire, but not 
as they were wont to doe before, to retire and joyne pre- 
sently with their army, for he overrashly thrust in among 
them to fight it out at the sword. The Capteines that had 
the leading of the rereward, seeing Flavins stray too farre 
from the army: they sent unto him to will him to retire, 
but he would not Iiarken to it. And it is reported also, 
that Titius himselfe the Treasorer, tooke the ensignes, and 
did what he could to make the ensigne bearers retume backe, 
reviling Flavins Grallus, bicause that through his folly and 
desperatnes he caused many honest and valliant men to be 
botn hurt and slaine to no purpose. Gallus also fel out 
with him, and commaunded his men to stay. Wherefore 
Titius returned againe into the army, and Grallus stil over- 
throwmg and driving the enemies backe whom he met in the 
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voward, he was not ware that he was compassed m. Then MARCUS 
seeing him selfe environned of all sides, ne sent unto the ANT0NIU8 
army, that they should come and aide him : but there the Canidiut 
Captaines that led the legions (among the which Canidius, ^ult, . 
a man of great estimacion about Antonius made one) com- q^^^J!^^ 
mitted many faults. For where they should have made ^^^ 
head with the whole army upon the Parthians, they sent 
him aide by small companies : and when they were slaine, 
they sent mm others also. So that by their beastlinesse 
and lacke of consideracion, they had like to have made all 
the armie flie, if Antonius him selfe had not come from the 
front of the battell with the third legion, the which came 
through the middest of them that fled, untill they came 
to front of the enemies, and that they stayed them from 
chasing any further. Howbeit at this last conflict there 
were uaine no lesse then three thowsand men, and five 
thowsande besides brought sore hurt into the campe, and 
amongest them also Flavins Gallus, whose body was shot FlaviusGallus 
through in foure places, whereof he died. Antonius went to slaine. 
the tents to visite and comfort the sicke and wounded, and Antonius 
for pities sake he could not refraine from weeping : and they care of them 
also shewing him the best countenaunce they coulde, tooke *^* ^J"* 
him by the hand, and prayed him to go and be dressed, and ^^^^ 
not to trouble him selfe for them, most reverently calling 
him their Emperour and Captaine : and that for them selves, 
they were whole and safe, so that he had his health. For in 
deede to say truly, there was not at that time any Emperour 
or Captaine that had so great and puisant an army as his 
together, both for lusty youths, and corage of the souldiers, 
as also for their pacience to away with so great paines and 
trouble. Furthermore, the obedience and reverence they The love and 
shewed unto their captaine, with a marvelous earnest love and reverence of 
good wil, was so great : and all were indifierently (as wel great *^^]f^^ 
as smal, the noble men, as meane men, the Captaines and j^^^j^ 
souldiers) so earnestly b^t to esteeme Antonius good will and 
favor, above their owne life and safety : that in this point of 
marshall discipline, the auncient Romanes could not have don j^^ ^^^ ^^ 
any more. But divers things were cause therof, as we have singular gifki 
told you before : Antonius nobility and ancient house, his ofAntoiwiai 
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eloquence, his plaine nature, his liberality and magnificence, 
and his familiarity to sport and to be mery in company : 
but specially the care he tooke at that time to help, visite, 
and lament those that were sicke and wounded, seing every 
man to have that which was meete for him : that was of 
such force and effect, as it made them that were sicke and 
wounded to love him better, and were more desirous to do 
him service, then those that were whole and sound. This 
victory so encoraged the enemies, (who otherwise were 
weary to follow Antonius any further) that all night longe 
they kept the fieldes, and hovered about the Romanes 
campe, thinking that they would presently flie, and then 
that they shoula take the spoile of their campe. So the 
next morning by breake of daye, there were gathered to- 
gether a farre greater number of the Parthians, then thev 
were before. For the rumor was, that there were not much 
fewer then forty thowsand horse, because their king sent 
thither even the very gard about his person, as unto a most 
certaine and assured victorie, that they might be partners 
of the spoyle and booty they hoped to have had : for as 
touching the king him selfe, he was never in any conflict or 
battell. Then Antonius desirous to speake to his souldiers, 
called for a blacke ffowne, to appeare the more pitifull to 
them : but his friends did disswade him from it. There- 
fore he put on his coate armor, and being so apparelled, 
made an oration to his armie : in the which he highly com- 
mended them that had overcome and driven hacke their 
enemies, and greatly rebuked them that had cowardly 
turned their backes. So that those which had overcome, 
prayed him to be of good chere : the other also to cleere 
them selves, willingly ofired to take the lotts of Decimation 
if he thought good, or otherwise, to receive what kind of 

Eunishment it should please him to laye upon them, so that 
e would forget any more to mislike, or to be offended with 
them. Antonius seeing that, did lift up his hands to heaven, 
and made his prayer to the goddes, that if in exchaunge of 
his former victories, they would nowe sende him some bitter 
adversitie : then that all might light on him selfe alone, and 
that they would give the victorie to the rest of his armie. 
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The next morning, they gave better order on every side of MARCUS 
the armie, and so marched forward: so that when the ANTONIUS 
Farthians thought to retume againe to assaile them, they 
came farre short of the reckoning. For where they thought 
to come not to fight, but to spoyle and make havock of all : 
when they came neare them, they were sore hurt with their 
slings ana darts, and such other javelings as the Romanes 
darted at them, and the Farthians found them as rough and 
desperat in fight, as if they had bene fresh men they had 
delt withall. Whereuppon their harts beganne againe to 
&yle them. But yet when the Romanes came to goe downe 
any steepe hills or mountaines, then they would set on them 
with their arrowes, bicause the Romanes could gqe downe 
but fayer and softly. But then againe, the souldiers of the The Romanes 
legion that caried great shields, returned backe, and in- testudo, uid 
closed them that were naked or light armed, in the middest ^^^^!2!t?lloL 
amongest them, and did kneele of one knee on the ground, ^^ 
and so set downe their shields before them : and they of the 
second ranck also covered them of the first rancke, and the 
third also covered the second, and so from ranck to rancke 
all were covered. Insomuch that this manner of covering 
and sheading them selves with shields, was devised after the 
facion of laying tiles upon houses, and to sight, was like 
the decrees of a Theater, and is a most stronffe defence and 
bulwa^e agednst all arrowes and shot that mlleth upon it. 
When the Farthians saw this countenaunce of the Romane 
souldiers of the legion, which kneeled on the ground in that 
sorte upon one knee, supposing that they had bene wearied 
with tiuvell : they layed downe their bowes, and tooke their 
speares and launces, and came to fight with them man for 
man. Then the Romanes sodainely rose upon their feete, 
and with the darts that they threwe from them, they slue 
the formost, and put the rest to flight, and so did they the 
next dayes that followed. But by meanes of these daungers 
and lets, Antonius armie could winne no way in a day, by 
reason whereof they suflred great famine : for they could Great fiunine 
have but litle come, and yet were they driven dfaily to "^ Antonius 
fight for it, and besides that, they had no instruments to *"'*^' 
grynd it, to make bread of it. For the most part of them 
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had bene left behind, bicause the beasts that caned them 
were either dead, or els imployed to cary them that were 
sore and wounded. For the famine was so extreame great, 
that the eight parte of a bushell of wheate was sold for fifty 
Drachmas, ana they sold barley bread by the waight of 
silver. In the ende, they were compelled to live of erbes 
and rootes, but they found few ot them that men doe 
commonly eate of, and were inforced to tast of them that 
were never eaten before: among the which there was one 
that killed them, and made them out of their witts. For 
he that had once eaten of it, his memorye was gone from 
him, and he knewe no manner of thing, but onely busied 
him selfe in digging and hurling of stones from one place 
to another, as thou^ it had bene a matter of great waight, 
and to be done with all possible speede. All the campe 
over, men were busily stouping to the ground, digging and 
carying of stones from one place to another : but at the last, 
they cast up a great deale of choller, and dyed sodainly, 
bicause they lacked wine, which was the onely soveraine 
remedy to cure that disease. It is reported that Antonius 
seeing such a number of his men dye dayly, and that the 
Parthians left them not, nether would suffer them to be at 
rest : he oftentymes cryed out sighing, and sayd : O, tenne 
thowsand. He had the valliantnes of tenne thowsand 
Graedans, in such admiration, whome Xenophon brought 
away after the overthrow of Cyrus : bicause they had comen 
a farder jomey from Babylon, and had also fought against 
much moe enemies many t^mes told, then them selves, and 
yet came home with saietie. The Parthicuis therfore see- 
ing that they could not breake the good order of the armie 
of the Romanes, and contrarily that they them selves were 
oftentymes put to flight, and welfavoredly beaten : they fell 
againe to their olde craflie suttelties. For when they round 
any of the Romanes scattered from the armie to goe forrage, 
to seeke some come, or other vittels : they would come to 
them as if they had bene their friends, and shewed them 
their bowes unbent, saying, that them selves also did retume 
home to their contry as they did, and that they would follow 
them no further, howbeit that they should yet have certaine 
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Medes that would follow them a dayes jomey or two, to MARCUS 
keepe them that they should doe no hurt to the villages ANTONIUS 
from the high wayes : and so holdmg them with this talke, 
they gently tooke their leave of them, and bad them fare- 
well, so that the Romanes bemn againe to thinke them 
selves safe. Antonius also unaerstanding this, being very 
glad of it, determined to take his way through the plaine 
contry, bicause also they should find no water in the moun- 
taines, as it was reported, unto him. So as he was determined Mithridates 
to take this course, there came into his hoast one Mithri- JL^*'*^^' 
dates, a gentleman fix)m the enemies campe, who was Cosen untojLito- 
unto Monaezes that fled unto Antonius, and unto whome he niug the 
had given three cities. When he came to Antonius campe, conspinude oi 
he praied them to bring him one that could speake the ^ ^^"^ 
Parthian, or Syrian tongue. So one Alexander Aiitiochian, ^^^L'JJS 
a famillier of Antonius, was brought unto him. Then the ^^ 
gentleman told him what he was, and sayde, that Monaezes 
had sent him to Antonius, to requite the honor and curtesie 
he had shewed unto him. After he had used this cere- 
monious speeche, he asked Alexander if he sawe those highe 
Mountaines a farre of, which he poynted unto him with nis 
finger. Alexander aunswered he did. The Parthians (sayd 
he) doe lye in ambushe at the foote of those Mountaines, 
under the which lyeth a goodly playne champion contry: 
and they thinke that you l^ing aeccived with their craftie 
suttill wordes, will leave the way of the Mountaines, and 
tume into the plaine. For the other way, it is very hard 
and painefuU, and you shall abide great thirst, the which 

{rou are well acquainted withall : but if Antonius take the 
ower way, let nim assure him selfe to runne the same 
fortune that Marcus Crassus did. So Mithridates having 
sayd, he departed. Antonius was marvclously troubled in 
his mind wnen he heard thus much, and tnerfore called 
for his friends, to heare what they would say to it. The 
Mardian also that was their guide, being asked his opinion, 
aunswered: that he thought as much as the gentleman 
Mithridates had sayd. For, sayd he, admit that there 
were no ambushe of enemies in tne valley, yet is it a long 
crooked way, and ill to hit : where taking the Mountaine 
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MARCUS waye, though it be stonye and painefull, yet there is no 
/kNTONIUS other daunger, but a whole dayes travellinff without any 
water. So Antonius chaunging his first mmd and deter- 
mination, removed that night, and tooke the Mountaine 
way, commaunding every man to provide him selfe of water. 
But the most part of them lacking vessells to cary water in, 
some were driven to fill their salletts and murrians with water, 
and others also filled goates skinnes to cary water in. Nowe 
they marching forwarde, worde was brought imto the Par- 
thians that Uiey were removed : whereuppon, contrary to 
their manner, tney presently followed them the selfe same 
night, so that by breake of day they overtooke the rereward 
of the Romanes, who were so lame and wearied with going, 
and lacke of sleepe, that they were even done. For, be- 
yond expectacion, they had gone that night, two hundred 
and forty furlong, and further, to see their enemies so 
sodainly at their backs, that made them utterly dispaire: 
but moste of all, the fighting with them increased their 
thirst, bicause they were forced to fight as they marched, to 
drive their enemies backe, yet creeping on still. The voward 
of the armie by chaunce met with a river that was very 
^ salt river, cleere, and coldfe water, but it was salt and venemous to 
drinke : for straight it did gnawe the gutts of those that had 
dronke it, and made them marvelous drye, and put them 
into a terrible ache and pricking. Ana notwithstanding 
that the Mardian had told them of it before, yet they would 
not be ruled, but violently thrust them baclce that would 
have kept them from drinking, and so dranke. But Antonius 
zoing up and downe amongst them, prayed them to take a 
[itle pacience for a while, for hard dv there was another 
river that the water was excellent good to drinke, and that 
from thenceforth the way was so stony and ill for horsemen, 
that the enemies could followe them no further. So he 
caused the retreate to be sownded to call them backe that 
foueht, and commaunded the tents to be set uppe, that the 
souldiers might yet have shadow to refreshe them with. So 
when the tents were set up, and the Parthians also retyred 
according to their manner : the gentleman Mithridates be- 
fore named, returned againe as before, and Alexander in like 
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manner againe brought unto him for Interpreter. Then MARCUS 
Mithridates advised him, that after the armie had reposed ANT0NIU8 
a litle, the Romanes should remove forthwith, and with all 
possible speede get to the river : bicause the Parthians would 
goe no further, but yet were cruelly bent to follow them 
thither. Alexander caried the report thereof unto Antonius, Antonius 
who gave him a great deale of gold plate to bestowe upon f^ liberal- 
Mithridates. Mithridates tooke as much of him as he could ]u^;hridlAtM« 
well cary away in his gowne, and so departed with speede. for the cure 
So Antonius raysed his campe being vet day light, and he had of his 
caused all his army to marcne, and tne Parthians never saftie. 
troubled any of them by the way : but amongest them selves 
it was as ill and dreadfull a night as ever they had. For 
there were VUlens of their owne company, who cut their 
fellowes throates for the money they had, and besides that, 
robbed the sumpters and canage of such money as they 
caried : and at length, they set upon Antonius slaves that 
drave his owne sumpters and caria^e, they brake goodly 
tables and riche plate in peeces, and aevided it among them 
selves. Thereuppon all the campe was straight in tumult The taniii}t 
and uprore: for the residue of them were affiaid it had ofAjitoniiii 
bene tne Parthians that had given them this alarom, and ^ "T 
had put all the armie out of order. Insomuch that Antonius covetoiiines. 
called for one Rhamnus, one of his slaves infranchised that 
was of his gard, and made him give him his faith that he ^ntoniM 
would thrust his sword through him when he would bid him, i^^j^ 
and cut of his head : bicause he might not be taken alive of 
his enemies, nor knowen when he were dead. This grieved 
his friends to the hart, that they burst out a weepmg for 
sorrow. The Mardian also did comfort him, and assured 
him that the river he sought for was hard by, and that he 
did gesse it by a sweete moyst wind that breathed upon 
them, and by the ayer which they found fresher then tney 
were wont, and also, for that they fetched their wind more 
at libertie: and moreover, bicause that since they did set 
forward, he thought they were neare their jomeys ende, not 
lacking much of day. On the other side also, Antonius was 
informed, that this mreat tumult and trouble came not 
through the enemies, out through the vile covetousnes and 
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MARCUS villan^ of certaine of his souldiers. Therefore Antonius to 
kNTONIUS set his armie againe in order, and to pacifie this uprore, 
sownded the trompet that every man should lodge. Now 
day began to breake, and the army to fall againe into ^ood 
order, and all the hurly burly to cease, when the Parthians 
drewe neare, and that their fiurowes lighted among them of 
the rereward of his army. Thereuppon the signall of battell 
was given to the light armed men, and the legioners did 
cover them selves as they had done before with their shields, 
with the which they received and defended the force of the 
Parthians arrowes, who never durst any more come to hand 
strokes with them : and thus they that were in the voward, 
went downe by litle and litle, till at length they spyed the 
river. There Antonius placed his armed men upon the 
sands to receive and drive backe the enemies, and first of 
all, ffot over his men that were sicke and hurt, and after- 
ward all the rest. And those also that were left to resist 
the enemies, had leysure enough to drinke safely, and at 
their pleasure. For when the Parthians saw the river, they 
unbent their bowes, and bad the Romanes passe over with- 
out any fearc, and greatiy commended their vaUiantnes. 
When they had all passed over the river at their ease, they 
tooke a litle breath, and so marched forward againe, not 
ereatly trusting the Parthians. The sixt daye after this 
iL uist battell, they came to the river of Araxes, which devideth 
the contry of Armenia from Media: the which appeared 
unto them very daungerous to passe, for the depth and 
swiftnes of the streame. And furthermore, there ranne a 
rumor through the campe, that the Parthians lay in ambushe 
thereabouts, and that they would come and set upon them 
whilest they were troubled in passing over the river. But 
now, after they were all comen safely over without any 
daunger, and tnat they had gotten to the other side, into 
the province of Armenia : then they worshipped that land, 
as if it had bene the first land they had seene after a Ions 
and daungerous voyage by sea, being now arrived in a safe 
and happy haven : ana the teares ranne dovme their cheekes, 
and every man imbraced cache other for the great joy they 
bad. But nowe, keeping the fields in this frutefuU contry so 
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plentifull of all things, after so great a famine and want of MARCUS 
aU thinces : they so crammed them selves with such plenty ANT0NIU8 
of vittells, that many of them were cast into flyxes and 
dropsies. There Antonius mustring his whole army, found 
that he had lost twenty thowsand footemen, and foure 
thowsand horsemen, which had not all bene slajme by their 
enemies : for the most part of them dyed of sicknes, making 
seven and twenty dayes jomey, comming from the citie of 
Phraata into Armenia, and having overcome the Parthians 
in eighteene severall battells. But these victories were not 18 sevenll 
throughly performed nor accomplished, bicause they followed battels fbugh 
no lonff chase : and thereby it easily appeared, tliat Arta- pjSwans. 
bazus king of Armenia, had reservea Antonius to end this 
warre. For if the sixteene thowsand horsemen which he ^ ^S^lj^ 
brought with him out of Media, had bene at these battells, y^^ ^f 
considering that they were armed and apparelled much after Armenia, ant 
the Parthians manner, and acquainted also with their fieht : Antonius. 
when the Romanes had put them to flight that fought a 
battell with them, and that these Armenians had followed 
the chase of them that fled, they had not gathered them 
selves againe in force, neither durst they also have returned 
to fight with them so often, after they had bene so many 
times overthrowen. Therefore, ail those that were of any 
credit and countenaunce in the army, did perswade and ^ge 
Antonius to be revenged of this Armenian king. But Anto- 
nius wisely dissembling his anger, he told him not of his 
trecheiy, nor gave him the worse countenaunce, nor did him 
lesse honor then he did before : bicause he knew his armie 
was weake, and lacked things necessary. Howbeit afterwards Antonius 
he returned againe into Armenia witn a great army, and so triumphed oi 
with &yer wordes, and sweete promises of Messengers, he ^rtabeiui 
allured ArUbazus to come unto him : whome he then kept ]l^^,in 

Prisoner, and led in triumphe in the citie of Alexandria. JEgypt 
'his greatly offended the Romanes, and made them much 
to mislike it : when they saw that for Cleopatraes sake he 
deprived his contiy of her due honor and glory, onely to 

Satifie the iEgyptians. But this was a prety while after, 
owbeit then, the great haste he made to retume unto 
Cleopatra, caused him to put his men to so great paines, 
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forcing them to lye in the field all winter long when it anew 
unreasonably, that by the way he lost eight thowsand of his 
men, and so came downe to the sea side with a small com- 
panye, to a certaine place called Blancbourg, which standeth 
betwixt the cities of Berytus and Sidon, and there taried for 
Cleopatra. And bicause she taried loneer then he would 
have had her, he pined away for love and sorrow. So that 
he was at such a straight, tliat he wist not what to doe, and 
therefore to weare it out, he gave him selfe to quaffing and 
feasting. But he was so drowned with the love of her, that 
he coiud not abide to sit at the table till the feast were 
ended : but many times while others banketted, he ranne to 
the sea side to see if she were comming. At length she 
came, and brought with her a worlde of apparell and money 
to give unto the souldiers. But some saye notwithstanding, 
that she brought apparell, but no money, and that she 
tooke of Antonius money, and caused it to be given amonge 
the souldiers in her ovme name, as if she had given it them. 
In the meane time it chaunced, that the king of the Medes, 
and Phraortes king of the Parthians, fell at great warres 
together, the which began (as it is reported) for the spoyles 
of the Romanes : and grew to be so hot betwene them, that 
the king of Medes was no lesse affray d, then also in daunger to 
lose his whole Realme. Thereuppon he sent unto Antonius 
to pray him to come and make warre with the Parthians, 
promismg him that he would ayde him to his uttermost power. 
This put Antonius againe in good comfort, considering 
that unlooked for, the onely thing he lacked, (which made 
him he could not overcome the Parthians, meaning that he 
had not brought horsemen, and men with darts and slings 
enough) was oiFred him in that sort : that he did him more 
pleasure to accept it, then it was pleasure to the other to 
offer it. Hereuppon, after he had spoken with the king of 
Medes at the nver of Araxes, he prepared him selfe once 
more to spe through Armenia, and to make more cruell 
warre with the Parthians, then he had done before. Now 
whilest Antonius was busie in this preparation, Octavia his 
wife, whome he had left at Rome, would needes take sea to 
come unto him. Her brother Octavius Csesar was willing 
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unto it, not for his respect at all (as most authors doe re- BIARCU8 
port) as for that he might have an honest culler to make ANT0NIU8 
warre with Antonius if he did misuse her, and not esteeme of 
her as she ought to be. But when she was come to Athens, Octavia^ 
she received letters from Antonius, willing her to stay there Antonius 
untill his comming, and did advertise her of his jomey and r^^iif*"^*^ 
determination. The which though it grieved her much, and meete idth 
that she knewe it was but an excuse : yet by her letters to him. 
him of aunswer, she asked him whether ne would have those 
thinges sent unto him which she had brought him, being 
ffreat store of apparell for souldiers, a great number of 
horse, summe of money, and gifts, to bestow on his friendes 
and Captaines he had about him : and besides all those, she 
had two thowsand souldiers chosen men, all well armed, like 
unto the Praetors bands. When Niger, one of Antonius 
friends whome he had sent unto Athens, had brought these 
newes from his wife Octavia, and withall did greatly prayse 
her, as she was worthy, and well deserved : Cleopatra Know- 
ing that Octavia would have Antonius from her, and fearing 
also that if with her vertue and honest behavior, (besides 
the great power of her brother Csesar) she did adde there- 
unto her modest kind love to please her husband, that she 
would then be too stronge for her, and in the end winne 
him away: she suttelly seemed to languish for the love of Theflickerini 
Antonius, pjming her body for lacke of meate. Further- enticements 
more, she every way so framed her countenaunce, that when of Cleopatrm 
Antonius came to see her, she cast her eyes upon him, like ^JJ^^^ 
a woman ravished for joy. Straight againe when he went 
from her, she feU a weepmg and blubbering, looked rufiilly 
of the matter, and still found the meanes that Antonius 
should oftentymes finde her weeping : and then when he 
came sodainely uppon her, she made as though she dryed 
her eyes, and tumra her face away, as if she were unwilling 
that he should see her weepe. AH these tricks she useo, 
Antonius being in readines to epe into Sjnia, to speake 
with the king of Medes. Then the flatterers that fiirtnered 
Cleopatraes mind, blamed Antonius, and tolde him that he 
was a hard natured man, and that he had small love in him, 
that would see a poore Ladye in such torment for his sake, 
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MARCUS whose life depended onely upon him alone. For, Octavia, 
ANTONIUS sayd they, that was maryed unto him as it were of neces- 
siue, bicause her brother Caesars aiFayres so required it: hath 
the honor to be called Antonius lawefull spowse and wife : 
and Cleopatra, being borne a Queene of so many thowsands 
of men, is onely named Antonius Leman, and yet that she 
disdayned not so to be called, if it might please him she 
might enjoy his company, and live with him : but if he 
once leave ner, that then it is unpossible she should live. 
To be short, by these their flatteries and enticements, they 
so wrought Antonius effeminate mind, that fearing least she 
would make her selfe away : he returned againe unto Alex- 
andria, and referred the king of Medes to the next yeare 
following, although he receyved newes that the Parthians at 
that tyme were at civill warres amonge them selves. This 
notwithstanding, he went afterwardes and made peace with 
him. For he maried his Daughter which was very younge, 
unto one of the sonnes that Cleopatra had by him : and 
The occasion then returned, beeing fully bent to make warre with Caesar, 
of dvil warres When Octavia was returned to Rome from Athens, Caesar 
5*^J™ commaunded her to goe out of Antonius house, and to 

andCiBMr. dwell by her selfe, bicause he had abused her. Octavia 

aunswered him againe, that she would not forsake her hus- 
SLIJ?^^^ bands house, and that if he had no other occasion to make 
Antoniue her ^^^"^ ^^^ ^^^y ^^^ prayed him then to take no thought for 
husband^ and her : for sayd she, it were too shamefull a thinge, that two 
her wise and so famous Captaines should bringe in civill warres among 
J^«™"^y the Romanes, the one for the love of a woman, and the 
behavior. other for the jelousy betwixt one an other. Now as she 

spake the worde, so aid she also performe the deede. For 
she kept still in Antonius house, as if he had bene there, 
and very honestly and honorably kept his children, not those 
onely she had by him, but the other which her husband had 
by Fulvia. Furthermore, when Antonius sent any of his 
men to Rome, to sue for any office in the common wealth : 
she received him very curteously, and so used her selfe 
unto her brother, that she obtained the thing she requested. 
Howbeit thereby, thinking no hurt, she did Antonius great 
hurt For her honest love and regard to her husband, made 
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every man hate him, when they sawe he did so unkindly use MARCUS 
8o noble a Lady : but yet the greatest cause of their malice ANTONIUS 
unto him, was for the division of lands he made amongst 
his children in the citie of Alexandria. And to confesse a 
troth, it was too arrogant and insolent a part, and done (as 
a man would say) in &rision and contempt of the Romanes. 
For he assembled all the people in the show place, where Antonins 
younge men doe exercise them selves, and there upon a hieh J'"??"*,'^^ 
tribunall silvered, he set two chayres of gold, tne one for ^,J!^gp^ 
him selfe, and the other for Cleopatra, and lower chaires for yinces unto 
his children : then he openly published before the assembly, his children 
that first of all he did establisn Cleopatra Queene of i£gypt, by Cleopatn. 
of Cyprus, of Lydia, and of the lower Syria, and at that time 
also, Caesarion king of the same Realmes. This Caesarion Cmaaiion, the 
was supposed to be the sonne of lulius Caesar, who had left supposed sone 
Cleopatra great with child. Secondly he called the sonnes qi'^t^ 
he had by her, the kings of kings, and gave Alexander for ^ 
his portion, Armenia, Media, and Paruiia, when he had '^1^^^*' 
conquered the contry : and unto Ptolomy for his portion, JSitonius™^* 
Phenicia, Sjnia, and Cilicia. And therewithall he brought sonnes by 
out Alexander in a long gowne after the facion of the Cleopatra. 
Medes, with a high copped tanke hat on his head, narrow 
in the toppe, as the kmgs of the Medes and Armenians 
doe use to weare them : and Ptolomy apparelled in a • cloke 
after the Macedonian manner, with shppers on his feete, 
and a broad hat, with a royall band or diademe. Such 
was the apparell and old attyre of the auncient kinges 
and successors of Alexander the great. So after his sonnes 
had done their humble duties, and kissed their father and 
mother: presently a company of Armenian souldiers set 
there of purpose, compassed the one about, and a like com- 
pany of the Macedonians the other. Now for Cleopatra, 
she did not onely weare at that time (but at all other times 
els when she came abroad) the apparell of the goddesse Isis, 
and so gave audience unto all tier subjects, as a new Isis. 
Octavius Caesar reporting all these thinges unto the Senate, ^^JS?*^"^ 
and oftentimes accusing him to the whole people and assembly Octavius 
in Rome: he thereby stirred up all the Romanes against him. Cmar, and 
Antonius on thother side sent to Rome likewise to accuse Antonius. 
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MARCUS him, and the chiefest pojmtes of his £ux;usations he charged 
ANT0NIU8 him with, were these: First, that having spoyled Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicile, he did not give him his parte of the 
He. Secondly, that he did deteyne in his hands the shippes 
he lent him to make that warre. Thirdly, that having put 
Lepidus their companion and triumvirate out of his part of 
the Empire, and having deprived him of all honors : he re- 
tayned for him selfe the lands and revenues thereof, which 
had bene assigned unto him for his part And last of 
all, that he had in manner devided all Italy amongest his 
owne souldiers, and had left no part of it for his souldiers. 
Octavius Caesar aunswered him againe : that for Lepidus, he 
had in deede deposed him, and taken his part of the Empire 
from him, bicause he did overcruellv use his authoritie. And 
secondly, for the conquests he had made by force of armes, 
he was contented Antonius should have his part of them, so 
that he would likewise let him have his part of Armenia. 
And thirdly, that for his souldiers, they should seeke for 
nothing in Italy, bicause they possessed Media and Parthia, 
the which provinces they had added to the Empire of 
Rome, valliantly fighting with their Emperor and Captaine. 
Antonius hearing these newes, being yet in Armenia, com- 
maunded Canidius to goe presently to the sea side with his 
sixteene legions he had: and he him selfe with Cleopatra, 
went unto the citie of Ephesus, and there gathered together 
his gallies and shippes out of all parts, which came to 
Antonius the number of eight hundred, reckoning the great shippes 
came with of burden : and of those, Cleopatra niniished him with 
^hthundred j.^^ hundred, and twenty thowsand talents besides, and 
Ocstovmif" provision of vittells also to mainteyne al the whole army 
Cmnr. m this warre. So Antonius, through the perswasions of 

Domitius, commaunded Cleopatra to retume againe into 
i£gypt, and there to understand the successe of this warre. 
But Cleopatra, fearing least Antonius should againe be 
made friends with Octavius Caesar, by the meanes of his 
wife Octavia : she so plyed Canidius with money, and 
filled his purse, that he became her spokes man unto 
Antonius, and told him there was no reason to send her 
from this warre, who defraied so great a charge: neither 
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that it was for his profit, bicause that thereby the iEg]q)tian8 MARCUS 
would then be utterly discoraged, which were the chiefest ANTONIUS 
strength of the army oy sea : considering that he could see 
no king of all the kings their confederats, that Cleopatra was 
inferior unto, either for wisedom or judgement, seeing that 
longe before she had wisely governed so great a reiJme as 
iBgypt, and besides that she had bene so long acquainted 
with him, by whom she had learned to manedge great 
affayres. These fayer perswasions wan him: for it was 

fireaestined that the government of all the world should 
all into Octavius Csesars handes. Thus, all their forces Antoniua 
being jojmed together, they hoysed sayle towards the He of carieth 
Samoa, and there fl»ve them selves to feasts and sollace. For S!?^*"*!. 
^ all the ki.^.'^rinces, and conununalties, peoples and Sj^Si? 
cities from Syria, unto the marishes Maeotides^ and from the gainst 
Armenians to the lUyrians, were sent unto, to send and Cfctavius 
bringe all munition and warlike preparation they could : u**?li^^ 
even so all players, minstrells, tumblers, fooles, and jeasters, f^l^ti^'^tlK 
were commaunded to assemble in the He of Samos. So that. He of Samos 
where in manner aU the world in every place was full of together, 
lamentations, sighes and teares : onely in this He of Samos 
there was nothing for many dayes space, but singing and 
pyping, and all the Theater full of these common players, 
minstrells, and sinirinfi: men. Besides all this, every citie 
i»nt an oxe thithef to 8a<:rifice, and kings did strive one 
with another who should make the noblest feasts, and give 
the richest gifts. So that every man sayd. What can tney 
doe more for joy of victorie, if they winne the battell ? 
when they make already such sumptuous feasts at the 
beginning of the warre ? When this was done, he gave the 
whole rabble of these minstrells, and such kind of people, 
the citie of Priene to keepe them withal, during this warre. 
Then he went unto the citie of Athens, and there gave him 
selfe againe to see playes and pastimes, and to keepe the 
Theaters. Cleopatra on the other side, being jelous of the 
honors which Octavia had received in this citie, where in 
deede she was marvelously honored and beloved of the 
Athenians : to winne the peoples good will also at Athens, 
she gave them great gifts : and they likewise gave her many 
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ereat honors, and appointed certain Ambassadors to cary the 
decree to her house, among the which Antonius was one, who 
as a Citizen of Athens reported the matter mito her, and 
made an oration in the behalfe of the citie. Afterwards he 
sent to Rome to put his wife Octavia out of his house, who 
(as it is reported) went out of his house with all Antonius 
children, saving tiie eldest of them he had by Fulvia, who 
was with her father, bewailing and lamenting her cursed hap 
that had brought her to this, that she was accompted one 
of the chiefest causes of this civill warre. The Romanes 
did pitie her, but much more Antonius, and those specially 
that had scene Cleopatra : who nether excelled Octavia in 
beawtie, nor yet in younir yeares. Octavius Csesar under- 
standing the^ sodain ancf wonderful great prepamtion of 
Antonius, he was not a litle astonied at it, (fearing he should 
be driven to fight that sommer) bicause he wanted many 
thines, and the great and grievous exactions of money did 
sorefy oppresse the people. For €dl manner of men els, were 
driven to pay the fourth part of their goods and revenue : 
but the Labertines, (to wete, those whose fathers or other 
predecessors had some time bene bond men) they were sessed 
to pay the eight part of all their goods at one payment. 
Hereuppon, there rose a wonderfull exclamation and great 
uprore all Italy over : so that among the greatest faults that 
ever Antonius committed, they blamed him most, for that he 
delayed to give Caesar battell. For he gave Caesar leysure to 
make his prepcuacions, and also to appease the complaints 
of the people. When such a great summe of money was 
demaunded of them, they grudged at it, and grewe to 
mutinie upon it: but when they had once paied it, they 
remembred it no more. Furthermore, Titius and Plancus 
(two of Antonius chiefest friends and that had bene both of 
them Consuls) for the creat injuries Cleopatra did them, 
bicause they hindered all they could, that she should not 
come to this wfiure : they went and yclded them selves unto 
Caesar, and tolde him where the test£unent was that Antonius 
had made, knowing perfitly what was in it. The will was 
in the custodie of the Vestall Nunnes : of whom Caesar 
demaunded for it. They aunswered him, that they would 
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not give it him : but if he would goe and take it, they MARCUS 
would not hinder him. Thereuppon Csesar went thither, ANT0NIU8 
and havine red it first to him self, he noted certaine places 
worthy of reproch: so assembling all the Senate, he red 
it berore them all. Whereuppon divers were marvelously 
offended, and thought it a straun^ matter that he being 
alive, should be punished for that he had appoynted by his 
wiU to be done after his death. Caesar chieny tooke hold of 
this that he ordeyned touching his buriall: for he willed 
that his bodie, though he dyed at Rome, should be brought 
in fimerall pompe through tiie middest of the market place, 
and that it should be sent into Alexandria unto Cleopatra. 
Furthermore, among divers other faultes wherewith Antonius 
was to be charged, for Cleopatraes sake : Calvisius, one of 
Csesars friends reproved him, bicause he had franckly given 
Cleopatra all the libraries of the royall citie of Pergamum, A fiunoui 
in the which she had above two hundred thowsand Dookes. Hbrarie in 
Againe also, that being on a time set at the table, he S*® ^^^ ^ 
sodainly rose from the borde, and trode upon Cleopatraes •'*■"*'"'■• 
foote, which was a signe given betwene them, that they were 
agreed of. That he had also suffired the Ephesians in his 
presence to call Cleopatra, their soveraine Ladye. That 
divers times sitting in his tribunall and chayer of state, 
eivine audience to all kings and Princes: he had received 
love letters from Cleopatra, written in tables of onyx or 
christall, and that he had red them, sitting in his imperial 
seate. That one day when Fumius, a man of great accompt, Fiumius, an 
and the eloquentest man of all the Romanes, pleadea a eloquent 
matter before him : Cleopatra by chaunce comming through ?*«' Mnonj 
the market place in her litter where Fumius was pleading : 
Antonius straight rose out of his seate, and left his audience 
to foUowe her litter. This notwithstanding, it was thought 
Calvisius devised the most part of all these accusations of 
his owne head. Nevertheles they that loved Antonius, were 
intercessors to the people for him, and amongest them they Geminiussen 
8^1 1 one Geminius unto Antonius, to pray mm he would from R<wn« t 
take heede, that through his negligence nis Empire were not |^*^ i^l'teke 
taken from him, and that he should be counted an enemie to heede to him 
the people of Rome. This Greminius being arrived in Greece, selfe. 
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made Cleopatra jelous straight of his comming: bicause 
she surmised that he came not but to speake for Octavia. 
Therefore she spared not to tawnt him all supper tyme, and 
moreover to spyte him the more, she made him be set lowest 
of all at the oorde, the which he tooke paciently, expect- 
ing occasion to speake with Antonius. Now Antonius com- 
maundinff him at the table to teU him what wind brought 
him thither : he aunswered him, that it was no table talke, 
and that he would tell him to morrow morning fasting : but 
dronke or fasting, howsoever it were, he was sure of one 
thing, that all would not go well on his side, unles Cleopatra 
were sent backe into i£gypt. Antonius tooke these wordes 
in very ill part. Cleopatra on the other side aunswered 
him. Thou aoest well Geminius, sayd she, to tell the truth 
before thou be compelled by torments: but within fewe 
dayes after, Geminius stale away, and fled to Rome. The 
flatterers also to please Cleopatra, did make her drive many 
other of Antonius faithfull servaunts and friends from him, 
who could not abide the injuries done unto them : amonge 
the which these two were chiefe, Marcus Syllanus, and 
Dellius the Historiographer : who wrote that he fled, bicause 
her Phisitian Glaucus tolde him, that Cleopatra had set some 
secretly to kill him. Furthermore he had Cleopatraes dis- 
pleasure, bicause he sayde one night at supper, that they 
made them drinke sower wine, where Sarmentus at Rome 
drancke good wine of Falema. This Sarmentus was a 
pleasaunt younge boye, such as the Lordes of Rome are wont 
to have about them to make them pastyme, which they call 
their joyes, and he was Octavius Caesars boye. Nowe, after 
Caesar had made sufficient preparation, he prodaymed open 
warre against Cleopatra, and made the people to abolishe 
the power and Empire of Antonius, bicause he had before 
given it uppe unto a woman. And Caesar sayde further- 
more, that Antonius was not Maister of him selfe, but that 
Cleopatra had brought him beside him selfe, by her charmes 
and amorous poysons : and that they that should make warre 
with them should be Mardian the Euenuke, Photinus, and 
Iras, a woman of Cleopatraes bedchamber, that friseled her 
heare, and dressed her head, and Charmion, the which were 
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tho6e that ruled all the affaires of Antonius Empire. Before MARCUS 
this wfiure, as it is reported, many signes and wonders fel ANTONIUS 
out. First of all, the dtie of Pisaurum which was made a Signes and 
colony to Rome, and replenished with people by Antonius, wonders 
stanmng upon the shore side of the sea Adriatick, was by a ^^^ *^* 
terrible euiliquake sonck into the ground. One of the i^^^j^t 
imaffes of stone which was set up in the honor of Antonius, Antonius and 
in tne citie of Alba, did sweate many dayes together : and Oct GBsar. 
thouffh some wyped it away, yet it left not sweating still. In Pesaro^ a dtie 
the citie of Patras, whilest Antonius was there, the temple inItaly,8ondc 
of Hercules was burnt with lightning. And at the citie of "^*® *^®- 
Athens also, in a place where the warre of the gyants against SarSwua^^' 
the goddes is set out in imagerie: the statue of Bacchus 
with a terrible winde was throwen downe in the Theater. 
It was sayd that Antonius came of the race of Hercules, 
as you have heard before, and in the manner of his life 
he followed Bacchus : and therefore he was called the new 
Bacchus. Furthermore, the same blustering storme of 
wind, overthrew the great monstrous images at Athens, 
that were made in the honor of Eumenes and Attalus, the 
which men had named and intituled, the Antonians, and 
yet they did hurt none of the other images which were 
many besides. The Admirall ffalley of Cleopatra, was called An ill signe, 
Antoniade, in the which there chaunced a marvelous ill signe. forwhewed 
Swallowes had bred under the poope of her shippe, and \^^^^^ 
there came others after them that drave away the first, cieopatraes 
and plucked downe their neasts. Now when all things were shippe. 
ready, and that they drew neare to fight : it was found that 
Antonius had no lesse then five hundred good ships of warre, Antonius 
among the which there were many gallies that had eight and JJT^***"^ 
ten bancks of owers, the which were sumptuously furnished, ^^ Cwar. 
not so meete for fieht, as for triumphe : a hundred thowsand 
footemen, and twelve thowsand horsemen, and had with him 
to ayde him these kinges and subjects following: Bocchus Antonius had 
king of Lybia, Tarcondemus king of high Cilicia, Arche- eyght kings, 
laus king of Cappadocia, Philadelphus king of Paphlagonia, ^^^5^ 
Mithridates king of Comagena, and Adallas king of Thracia. ^Z^^ ]^^ 
AU the which were there every man in person. The residue 
that were absent sent their armies, as Polemon king of Pont, 
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Manchus lung of Arabia, Herodes king of lury : and further- 
more, Amyntas king of Lycaonia, and of the Galatians : and 
besides all these, he had all the ayde the king of Medes sent 
unto him. Now for Caesar, he had two hundred and fifty 
shippes of warre, foure score thowsand footemen, and well 
neare as many horsemen as his enemy Antonius. Antonius 
for his part, had all under his dominion from Armenia, and 
the river of Euphrates, unto the sea Ionium and lUyricum. 
Octavius Caesar had also for his part, all that which was in 
our Hemisphaere, or halfe part of tne world, from lUyria, unto 
the Occean sea upon the west : then all from the Occean, 
unto Mare Siculum : and from Africk, all that which is 
against Italy, as Gaule, and Spajrne. Furthermore, all 
from the province of Cyrenia, unto ^Ethiopia, was subject 
unto Antonius. Now Antonius was made so subject to a 
womans will, that though he was a great deale the stronger 
by land, yet for Cleopatraes sake, he would needes have mis 
battell ti^ed by sea : though he sawe before his eyes, that 
for lacke of water men, his Captaines did presse by force 
all sortes of men out of Graece that they could take up in 
the field, as travellers, muletters, reapers, harvest men, and 
younge boyes, and yet could they not sufiiciently furnishe 
nis gallies : so that the most part of them were empty, and 
could scant rowe, bicause they lacked water men enowe. 
But on the contrary side, Caesars shippes were not built for 
pompe, hiffhe, and great, onely for a sight and bravery, but 
they were light of yarage, armed and furnished with water 
men as many as they needed, and had them all in readines, 
in the havens of Tfiu-entum, and Brundusium. So Octavius 
Caesar sent unto Antonius, to will him to delay no more 
time, but to come on with his army into Italy : and that 
for his owne part he would give him safe haroer, to lande 
without any trouble, and that he would withdraw his armie 
from the sea, as farre as one horse could runne, until he had 
put his army a shore, and had lodged his men. Antonius 
on the other side bravely sent him word againe, and chalensed 
the combate of him man to man, though he were the elder : 
and that if he refused him so, he would then fight a battell 
with him in the fields of Pharsalia, as lulius Caesar, and 
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Pompey had done before. Now whitest Antonius rode at MARCUS 
anker, Iviiig idely in harher at the head of Actium, in the ANTONIUS 
place where the citie of Nicopolis standeth at this present : Antoniiurod* 
Ctesar had quickly passed the sea Ionium, and taken a place '^ ankor at 
called Toryne, hefore Antonius understoode that he had J^^J^^ 
taken ahippe. Then began his men to be affraid, bicause ^,g ^^^^ ^ 
his anny by land was left behind. But Cleopatra making Nicopolia 
light of it : Ajid what dsunger, I pray you, said she, if itandeth. 
Ciesar keepe at • Toryne ? The next morning by breake of •The grace of 
day, his enemies comming with full force of owctb in bat- thi«tawnte«n 
teU against him, Antonius was affraid that if they came to ??*P'^fir 



joyne, they would take and cary away his shippes that had jq „y ^^^ 
no men of warre in them. So he armed all his water men, tongue, 
and set them in order of battel! upon the forecastell of their bicause of the 
shippes, and then lift up all his rancks of owers towards the *5rt.***'*S^ 
element, as well of the one side, as the other, with the Torvne,wUeIi 
prooes against the enemies, at the entry and mouth of the dgnifieth 
gulfe, which beginneth at the point of Actium, and so kept a citie of 
fliem in order of battell, as if they had bene armed and fur- A"*°'^''J°,'} 
nished with water men and souldiers. Thus Octavius Cssar ^^ »^oomeSe 
beeing finely deceyved by this stratageame, retyred presently, pot with : as 
and therewithall Antonius very wisely and sodainely did cut if she mHit, 
him of firom fresh water. For, understanding that tne places ^■*'' ••' "f 
where Octavius CseBar landed, had very litle store of water, * j •™*i 
and yet very bad : he shut them in with stronge ditches and ^J^^ pot 
trenches he cast, to keepe them from salving out at their 
pleasure, and so to goe seeke water further of. Further- 
more, he delt very friendely and curteously with Domitius, Domitiiu ' 
and against Cleopatraes mynde. For, he being sicke of an foruketh 
agewe when he went and tooke a litle boate to goe to ^^""'i?"* 
Csesan campe, Antonius was very sory for it, but yet he ^^^ 
sent after him all his caryage, trayne, and men : and the Cmaar. 
same Domitius, as though he gave nim to imderstand that 
he repented lus open treason, he died immediatly after. Amrnlae, and 
Hiere were certen kings also that forsooke him, and turned Deiotanu, 
on Ctesors side : as Amyntas, and Deiotanis. Furthermore, ^* 'l^^.-_ 
bit fleete and navy that was unfortunate in all thinges, and J^^j^ 
unready for service, compelled him to cbaunge his minde, Midgoenato 
and to hazard battell by land. And Canidius also, who Ciesar. 
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had charge of his army by land, when time came to follow 
Antonius determination : he turned him cleane contrary, 
and counselled him to send Cleopatra backe againe, and him 
selfe to retyre into Macedon, to fight there on the maine 
land And furthermore told him, wat Dicomes kinir of the 
Getes, promised him to kyde him with a great powfr : and 
that it should be no shame nor dishonor to him to let 
Caesar have the sea, (bicause him selfe and his men both 
had bene well practised and exercised in battels by sea, in 
the warre of Sicilia against Sextus Fompeius) but rather 
that he should doe against all reason, he having so ^reat 
skill and experience of battells by land as he had, if he 
should not employ the force and valliantnes of so many 
lusty armed footemen as he had ready, but would weaken 
his army by deviding them into shippes. But now, not- 
withstanding all these good perswasions, Cleopatra forced 
him to put all to the hazard of battel by sea : considering 
with her selfe how she might flie, and provide for her safetie, 
not to helpe him to winne the victory, but to flie more easily 
after the oattel lost. Betwixt Antonius campe and his fleete 
of shippes, there was a great hie point of firme lande that 
ranne a good waye into the sea, the which Antonius often 
used for a walke, without mistrust of feare or daunger. One 
of Caesars men perceived it, and told his Maister that he 
would laugh and they could take up Antonius in the middest 
of his walke. Thereuppon Caesar sent some of his men to 
lye in ambush for him, and they missed not much of taking 
of him : for they tooke him tHat came before him, bicause 
they discovered to soone, and so Antonius scaped verie 
hardly. So when Antonius had determined to fight by sea, 
he set all the other shippes a fire, but three score shippes 
of i£gypt, and reservea onely but the best and greatest 
gallies, from three bancks, unto tenne bcuicks of owers. Into 
them he put two and twenty thowsand fighting men, with 
two thowsand darters and slingers. Now, as he was setting 
his men in order of battel, tnere was a Captaine, and a 
valliant man, that had served Antonius in many battels and 
conflicts, and had all his body hacked and cut: who as 
Antonius passed by him, cryed out unto him, and sayd : O 
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noble Emperor, how commeth it to pass that you trust to MARCUS 
these vile brittle shippes? what, doe you mistrust these ANTONIUS 
woundes of myne, and this sword ? let the ^Egyptians and 
Phoenicians fight by sea, and set us on the maine land, where 
we use to conquer, or to be slayne on our feete. Antonius 
passed by him, and sayd never a word, but only beckoned Antonius 
to him with his hand and head, as though he willed him to '®^'^*^_-j 
be of good corage, although in deede he had no great corage cou^U^f 
him sclfe. For when the Masters of the gallies and Pilots his touldier. 
would have let their sailes alone, he made them clap them 
on, saying to culler the matter withall, that not one of his 
enemies diould scape. All that day, and the three dayes 
following, the sea rose so high, and was so boysterous, that 
the battel was put of. The fift day the storme ceased, and Battail by sei 
the sea calmed againe, and then they rowed with force of •* Actium, 
owers in battaile one against the other : Antonius leading i^^?^ 
the right wing with Publicola, and Caelius the left, and ^j^ Casar. 
Marcus Octavius, and Marcus lusteius the middest. Octavius 
Caesar on thother side, had placed Amppa in the left winse 
of his armye, and had kept the right winge for him selfe. 
For the armies by lande, Canidius was generall of Antonius 
side, and Taurus of Caesars side : who kept their men in 
battell rave the one before the other, uppon the sea side, 
without setting one agaynst the other. Wther, touching 
both the Chieftaynes: Antonius being in a swift pinnase, was 
caried up and downe by force of owers through his army, and 
spake to his people to encorage them to fight valliantly, as if 
tney were on maine land, bicause of the steadines and heavines 
of their ships: and commaunded the Pilots and masters of the 
gallies, that they should not sturre, none otherwise then if 
they were at anker, and so to receive the first charge of their 
enemies, and that they should not goe out of the straight of 
the gulfe. Ca»ar betymes in the morning going out of his A lucky 
tent, to see his ships thorough out : met a man by chaunce ^^^^ unto 
that drave an asse oefore him. Caesar asked the man what ^^^^'^^ 
his name was. The poore man told him, his name was ' 

Eutychus, to say, fortunate : and his asses name Nicon, to ^^^q ^ 
say, Conquerer. Therefore Caesar after he had wonne the fortunate 
battell, setting out the market place with the spurres of the Conqueror. 
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BfARCUS gallies he had taken, for a sime of his victorie : he caused 
^NTONIUS also the man and his asse to be set up in brasse. When he 
had visited the order of his armie thorough out, he tooke a 
litle pinnase, and went to the right wing, and wondered 
when ne sawe his enemies lye stil in the straight, and sturred 
not. For, decerning them a farre of, men would have 
thought they had bene shippes riding at anker, and a eood 
while he was so perswaded : so he kept his gallies eight 
furlong from his enemies. About noone there rose a litle 
gale 01 winde from the sea, and then Antonius men waxing 
angry with taryin^ so long, and trusting to the greatnes and 
height of their shipps, as if they had bene invincible : they 
began to march forwaid with their left wing. Qesar seeing 
that, was a glad man, and began a litle to give backe from 
the right wing, to allure them to come further out of the 
straight and gulfe : to thend that he might with his light 
shippes well manned with water men, tume and environe 
the gallies of the enemies, the which were heavy of yarage, 
both for their biggenes, as also for lacke of watermen to row 
them. When the skirmish began, and that they came to 
joyne, there was no great hurt at the first meeting, neither 
did iiie shippes vehemently hit one ^;ainst the other, as 
they doe commonly in fight by sea. For on the one side, 
Antonius shippes for their heavines, could not have the 
strength and swiftnes to make their blowes of any force: 
and Caesars shippes on thother side tooke great heede, not 
to rushe and shocke with the forecastells of Antonius shippes, 
whose proues were armed with ^reat brasen spurres. Further- 
more they durst not flancke them, bicause their points were 
easily broken, which way soever they came to set upon his 
shippes, that were made of great mayne square peeces of 
tymber, bounde together with great iron pinnes : so that the 
hsLttel was much Ukc to a battel by land, or to speake more 
properly, to the assault of a citie. For there were alwaies 
three or foure of Csesars shippes about one of Antonius 
shippes, and the souldiers fougnt with their pykes, halberds, 
ana darts, and threw pots and darts with fire. Antonius 
ships on the other side bestowed among them, with their 
crosbowes and engines of battery, great store of shot from 
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their hiffhe towers of wodde, that were apon their shippes. MARCUS 

Now Publicola seing Agrippa put forth his left wing of ANT0NIU8 

Caesars army, to compasse in Antonius shippes that fought : 

he was driven also to loose of to have more roome, and 

goine a litle at one side, to put those further of that were 

afiraid, and in the middest of the battel. For they were 

sore distressed by Aruntius. Howbeit the battell was yet of 

even hand, and the victorie doubtfuU, being indifferent to 

both: when sodamely they saw the three score shippes of 

Cleopatra busie about their yard masts, and hoysing saile to ' 

flie. So they fled through the middest of them uiat were Cleopatra 

in fight, for they had bene placed behind the great shippes, Ayeth. 

and did marvelously disoraer the other shippes. For the 

enemies them selves wondred much to see them saile in that 

sort, with ful saile towards Peloponnesus. There Antonius 

shewed plainely, that he had not onely lost the cora^ and r 

hart of an Emperor, but also of a valliant man, and that he 

was not his owne man : (proving that true which an old 

man spake in myrth, that the soule of a lover lived in The soule of 

another body, and not in his owne) he was so caried away alover Uveth 

with thevame love of this woman, as if he had bene glued ^^^ ^ 

unto her, and that she could not have removed without 

moving of him also. For when he saw Cleopatraes shippe 

under saile, he forgot, forsooke, and betrayed them that 

fought for him, and imbarked upon a ealley with five bankes Antonius 

of owers, to follow her that had already begon to overthrow JIT**^ •^^ 

him, and would in the end be his utter destruction. When ^^^^P**"*- 

she knew this galley a farre of, she lift up a signe in the 

poope of her shippe, and so Antonius comming to it, was 

pluckt up where Cleopatra was, howbeit he saw her not at 

his first commmg, nor she him, but went and sate down 

alone in the prowe of his shippe, and said never a word, 

clapping his head betwene both his hands. In the meane 

time came certaine light brigantvnes of Cassars that followed 

him hard. So Antonius straight turned the prowe of his 

shippe, and presently put the rest to flight, savinj^ one 

Eurycles Lacedaemoman, that followed him neare, anaprest 

rn him with great corage, shaking a dart in his hand over 
prow, as though he would have throwen it unto Antonius. 
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MARCUS Antonius seing him, came to the fore castell of his ship, and 

ANTONIUS asked him what he was that durst follow Antonius so neare ? 

I am, aunswered he, Euryeles, the sonne of Lachares, who 

through Caesars good fortune seketh to revenge the death of 

my father. This Lachares was condemned of fellonie, and 

bdieaded by Antonius. But yet Euryeles durst not venter 

on Antonius shippe, but set upon the other Admirall salley 

(for there were two) and fell with him with such a olowe 

of his brasen spurre, that was so heavy and bigge, that he 

turned her round, and tooke her, with another that was 

loden with very rich stuffe and cartage. After Euryeles had 

left Antonius, he returned againe to his place, and sate 

downe, speaking never a word as he did before : and so lived 

three dayes alone, without speaking to any man. But when 

he arrived at the head of Tsenarus, there Cleopatraes women 

first brought Antonius and Cleopatra to speake together, 

and afterwards, to suppe and lye together. Then beganne 

there agayne a great number of Marchaunts shippes to 

gather about them, and some of their friends that had 

escaped from this overthrow : who brought newes, that his 

army by sea was overthrowen, but that they thought the 

army by land was yet whole. Then Antonius sent unto 

Camdius, to retume with his army into Asia, bv Macedon. 

Now for him self, he determined to crosse over mto Africk, 

Antonius and toke one of his carects or hulks loden with gold and 

limiioeth his silver, and other rich cariage, and gave it unto his friends : 

j™~* ^ , commaunding them to depart, and to seeke to save them selves. 

mwi'them a "^^J aunswered him weeping, that they would nether doe 

ihippe loden it, nor yet forsake him. Then Antonius very curteously 

irithjTOld and lovingly did comfort them, and prayed them to depart : 

ind nlver. g^^ wrote unto Theophilus governor of Corinthe, that he 

would see them safe, and helpe to hide them in some secret 
place, until they had made tneir way and peace with Caesar. 
This Theophilus was the father of Hipparcnus, who was had 
in ffreat estimation about Antonius. He was the first of 
all nis infranchised bondmen that revolted from him, and 
yelded unto Caesar, and afterwardes went and dwelt at 
Corinthe. And thus it stoode with Antonius. Now for 
his armie by sea, that fought before the head or foreland 
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of Actium : they helde out a longe tyme, and nothing MARCUS 
troubled them more then a ^reat boysterous wind that rose ANTONIUS 
full in the prooes of their shippes, and yet with much a doe, 
his navy was at length overthrowen, five howers within Antoniut 
night. There were not slaine above five thowsand men : navy over- 
but yet there were three hundred shippes taken, as Octavius ^"^<*^®'* "V 
Cesar writeth hun selfe in his CommerUarifs. Many plainely ^^"^' 
sawe Antonius flie, and yet could hardly beleeve it, that he 
that had nyneteene legions whole by lande, and twelve 
thowsand horsemen upon the sea side, would so have for- 
saken them, and have fled so cowardly: as if he had not 
oftentimes proved both the one and the other fortune, and 
that he haa not bene throughly acquainted with the divers 
chaunges and fortunes of battells. And yet his souldiers 
stiU wished for him, and ever hoped that he would come 
by some meanes or other unto them. Furthermore, they 
shewed them selves so valliant and faithfull unto him, that 
after they certainly knewe he was fled, they kept them selves 
whole together seven dales. In the ende Canidius, Antonius 
lieuetenant, flying by night, and forsaking his campe : when 
they saw them selves thus destitute oi their heads and 
leaders, they yelded themselves unto the stronger. This Antonius 
done, Caesar sailed towards Athens, and there made peace ^^^°f ^^ 
with the Graecians, and devided the rest of the come that J^fyJ^alo 
was taken up for Antonius army, unto the townes and cities Octavius 
of Graece, the which had bene brought to extreme misery Casar. 
and poverty, cleane without money, slaves, horse, and other 
beastes of cariage. So that my grandfather Nicarchus 
tolde, that all the Citizens of our citie of Chaeronea, (not 
one excepted) were driven them selves to caiy a certaine 
measure of come on their shoulders to the sea side, that lieth 
directly over against the He of Anticjrra, and yet were they 
driven thether with whippes. They caried it thus but 
once : for, the second tyme that they were charged againe to 
make the like cariage, all the come being ready to be caried, 
newes came that Antonius had lost the battel, and so scaped 
our poore city. For Antonius souldiers and deputies fled 
inunediatly, and the citizens devided the come amongrt 
them. Antonius being arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatra 
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before into iGgypt from the citie of Faraetonium : and he him 
selfe remained very solitary, having onely two of his friends 
with him, with whom he wandred up and down, both of them 
orators, the one Aristocrates a Grsecian, and the other Lucilius 
a Romane. Of whom we have written in an other place, 
that at the battell where Brutus was overthrowen, by the 
citie of Philippes, he came and willingly put him self into 
the hands of tnose that followed Brutus, saying that it was 
he : bicause Brutus in the meane time might nave liberty 
to save him selfa And afterwards bicause Antonius saved 
his life, he still remained with him : and was very faithfull 
and irendly unto him till his death. But when Antonius 
heard, that he whom he had trusted with the government 
of Libya, and unto whom he had geven the charge of his 
armie there, had yelded unto Caesar: he was so madde 
withall, that he would have slaine him selfe for anger, had 
not his frendes about him withstoode him, and kept him 
from it. So he went unto Alexandria, and there found 
Cleopatra about a wonderfull enterprise, and of great at- 
tempt. Betwixt the redde sea, and the sea betwene the landes 
that poynt upon the coast of iGgypt, there is a litle peece 
of land that devideth both the seas, and separateth Anicke 
from Asia: the which straight is so narrow at the end 
where the two seas are narrowest, that it is not above three 
hundred inrlonges over. Cleopatra went about to lift her 
shippes out of the one sea, and to hale them over the straight 
into the other sea : that when her shippes were come into 
this goulfe of Arabia, she might then carie all her gold and 
silver away, and so with a great companie of men goc and 
dwell in some place about the Ocean sea feure from the sea 
Mediterranium, to scape the daunger and bondage of this 
wfiure. But now, bicause the Arabians dwelling about the 
citie of Petra, did bume the first shippes that were brought 
alande, and that Antonius thought tnat his armie by lande, 
which he left at Actium was yet whole: she left of her 
enterprise, and determined to keepe all the portes and 
passages of her realme. Antonius, he forsooke the dtie 
and companie of his frendes, and built him a house in 
the sea, by the He of Pharos, upon certaine forced mountes 
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which he caused to be cast into the sea, and dwelt there, as MARCUS 
a man that banished him selfe from all mens companie: ANTONIUS 
saying that he would lead Timons life, bicause he had the 
like wrong offered him, that was affore offered unto Timon : - 
and that for the unthajikefulnes of those he had done good 
unto, and whom he tooke to be his frendes, he was angry 
with all men, and would trust no man. This Timon was a 
citizen of Athens, that lived about the warre of Pelopon- 
nesus, as appeareth by Plato, and Aristophanes commedies : Plato, and 
in the whicn they mocked him, calling him a vyper, and Aristophanes 
malicious man unto mankind, to shunne all ouier mens T^^^jJi^. 
companies, but the companie of young Alcibiades, a bolde thropus, what 
and insolent youth, whom he woulde greatly feast, and make he was. 
much of, and kissed him very gladly. Apemantus wonder- 
ing at it, asked him the cause what he ment to make so 
muche of that youn^ man alone, and to hate all others : 
Timon aunswered him, I do it sayd he, bicause I know 
that one day he shall do great mischiefe unto the Athenians. 
This Timon sometimes would have Apemantus in his com- 
panie, bicause he was much like to his nature and condicions, 
and also followed him in maner of life. On a time when 
they solemnly celebrated the feasts called Chose at Athens, 
(to wit, the leasts of the dead, where they make sprincklings 
and sacrifices for the dead) and that they two then feastei 
together by them selves, Apemantus said unto the other : O, 
here is a trimme banket Timon. Timon aunswered againe. 
Yea, said he, so thou wert not here. It is reported of him 
also, that this Timon on a time (the people being assembled 
in the market place about dispatch of some affaires) got up 
into the pulpit for Orations, where the Orators commonly 
use to speake unto the people: and silence being made, 
everie man listning to heare what he would say, bicause it 
was a wonder to see him in that place : at length he began 
to speake in this maner : My Lordes of Athens, I have a 
litle yard in my house where there groweth a figge tree, on 
the which many citizens have hanged them selves: and 
bicause I meane to make some building upon the place, I 
thought good to let you all understand it, that before iiie 
figge tree be cut downe, if any of you be desperate, you may 
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BfARCUS there in time goe hang your selves. He dyed in the citie 

ANTONIUS of Hales, and was buried upon the sea side. Nowe it 

chaunced so, that the sea getting in, it compassed his tombe 

rounde about, that no man coulde come to it: and upon 

the same was wrytten this epitaph : 

Heere lyes a wretched corse^ of wretched soule bereft, 

Seeke not my name : a plague consume you wicked wretches left. 

It is reported, that Timon him selfe when he lived made 
this epitaphe: for that which is commonly rehearsed was 
not his, but made by the Poet Callimachus : 

Heere lye I Tlmon who alive all living men did hate^ 

Passe by, and curse thy fill : but passe, and stay not here thy gate. 

Many other things could we tell you of this Timon, but 
this litle shall suffice at this present. But now to retume 
to Antonius againe. Canidius him selfe came to bring 
him newes, that he had lost all his armie by land at Actium. 
On thother side he was advertised also, that Herodes king 
of lurie, who had also certeine legions and bandes with him, 
was revolted unto Caesar, and w. the other kings in like 
maner : so that, saving tiiose that were about him, he had 
none left him. All this notwithstanding did nothing trouble 
him, and it seemed that he was contented to forgoe all his 
hope, and so to be ridde of all his care and troubles. 
Thereupon he left his solitarie house he had built in the 
sea which he called Timoneon, and Cleopatra received him 
into her royall pallace. He was no sooner comen thither, 
but he straight set all the city of rioting and banketinff 
againe, and him selfe, to liberalitie and giftes. He caused 
the Sonne of lulius Caesar and Cleopatra, to be enrolled 
(according to the maner of the Romanes) amongest the 
number of young men : and gave Antyllus, his eldest sonne 
he had by Fulvia, the mans gowne, tne which was a plaine 
gowne, without gard or imbroderie of purple. For these 
thin^, there was kept great feasting, banKctmg, and daunc- 
ing in Alexandria many dayes together. In cfeede they did 
breake their first order they h^ set downe, which they 
called Amimetobion, (as much to say, no life comparable) 
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and did set up an other which they called Synapothanumenon MARCUS 
(signifying tne order and a^eement of those that will dye ANTONIUS 
together) the which in exceeding sumptuousnes and cost was An order 
not inferior to the first. For their frendes made them selves erected by 
to be inrolled in this order of those that would dye together, Aiitonius,and 
and so made great feastes one to an other : for everie man caUwT*'** 
when it came to his tume, feasted their whole companie and Synapotha- 
fratemitie. Cleopatra in the meane time was vene carefull numenon^ 
in gathering all sorts of poysons together to destroy men. revoking 

Now to make proofe of those poysons which made men dye *^n ^J™*^ 
. . , 1 . •*^ii.»j«i.^'^ J J • ••' called Ami- 

with least pame, she tried it upon condemned men m prison, metobion. 

For when she saw the poysons that were sodaine ana vehe- 
ment, and brought speedy death with grievous torments: 
and in contrary maner, that suche as were more milde and 
gentle, had not that quicke speede and force to make one 
dye sodainly : she afterwardes went about to prove the Cleopatra 
stinging of snakes and adders, and made some to be applied verie busie in 
unto men in her sight, some in one sorte, and some in proving the 
an other. So when she had dayly made divers and sundrie poygon. 
proofes, she found none of all them she had proved so fit, as 
the biting of an Aspicke, the which only causeth a heavines of The property 
the head, without swounding or complaining, and bringeth a of the biting 
great desire also to sleepe, with a litle swet in the face, and so ^^ *^ Aspick. 
by litle and litle taketh away the sences and vitall powers, no 
living creature perceiving tnat the pacientes feele any paine. 
For they are so sorie when any oodie waketh them, and 
taketh them up : as those that being taken out of a sound 
sleepe, are very heavy and desirous to sleepe. lliis notwith- Antoniua 
standing, they sent Ambassadors unto Octavius Caesar in and Cleonatra 
Asii^, Cleopatra mjuesting the realme of iEgypt for her ^„„ ^j„ 
children, and Antonius praymg that he might be suffered to Octaviua 
live at Athens like a private man, if Caesar would not let CaBsar. 
him remaine in Mgypt. And bicause they had no other 
men of estimacion about them, for that some were fledde, 
and those that remained, they did not greatly trust them : 
they were inforced to sende Euphronius the schoolemaister 
of their children. For Alexas Laodician, who was brought 
into Antonius house and favor by meanes of Timagenes, 
and afterwards was in greater credit with him, then any 
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MARCUS other Grecian : (for that he had al way bene one of Cleopatraes 
ANTONIUS ministers to win Antonius, and to overthrow all his good 

determinations to use his wife Octavia well) him Antonius 
had sent unto Herodes king of lurie, hoping still to keepe 
him his frend, that he should not revolt from him. But 
he remained there, and betrayed Antonius. For where he 
should have kept Herodes m>m revolting from him, he 

Eerswaded him to tume to Caesar: and trusting kin^ Herodes, 
e presumed to come in Caesars presence. Howbeit Herodes 
did him no pleasure : for he was presently taken prisoner, 
and sent in chaines to his owne contrie, and there by Caesars 
Alezas commaundement put to death. Thus was Alexas m Anto- 

treason justly nius life time put to death, for betraying of him. Further- 
punuhed. more, Caesar would not graunt unto Antonius requests : but 

for Cleopatra, he made her aunswere, that he woulde deny 
her nothmg reasonable, so that she would either put Antonius 
to death, or drive him out of her contrie. Therewithall he 
sent Thyreus one of his men unto her, a verie wise and dis- 
creete man, who bringing letters of credit from a young 
Lorde unto a noble Ladie, and that besides greatly liked her 
beawtie, might easely by his eloquence have perswaded her. 
He was lon^r in talke with her then any man else was, and 
the Queene ner selfe also did him great honor : insomuch as 
he made Antonius gealous of him. Whereupon Antonius 
caused him to be taken and well favoredly whipped, and so 
sent him unto Caesar : and bad him tell nim that he made 
him angrie with him, bicause he shewed him selfe prowde 
and disaainfull towards him, and now specially when lie was 
easie to be angered, by reason of his present miserie. To be 
short, if this mislikc tiiee said he, thou hast Hipparchus one 
of my infranchised bondmen with thee : hang him if thou 
wilt, or whippe him at thy pleasure, that we may crie quit- 
taunce. From thenceforth, Cleopatra to cleere her selfe of 
the suspicion he had of her, she made more of him then ever 
she did. For first of all, where she did solemnise the day of 
her birth very meanely and sparingly, fit for her present 
misfortune: she now in contrary maner did keepe it with 
such solemnitie, that she exceeded all measure of sump- 
tuousnes and magnificence : so that the ghests that were 
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bidden to the feasts, and came poore, went away rich. MARCUS 
Nowe things passing thus, Agrippa by divers letters sent ANTONIUS 
one after an other unto Caesar, prayed him to retume to 
Rome, bicause the affaires there aid of necessity require his 
person and presence. Thereupon he did deferre the warre 
till the next yeare following : but when winter was done, 
he returned againe through Syria by the coast of Afiricke, 
to make warres against Antonius, and his other Captaines. 
When the citie of Pelusium was taken, there ran a rumor in Pelusium was 
the dtie, that Seleucus, by Cleopatraes consent, had sur- X^^^ ^P *® 
rendered the same. But to cleere ner selfe that she did not, ^<^^^ 
Cleopatra brought Seleucus wife and children unto Antonius, 
to be revenged of them at his pleasure. Furthermore, Clco- Cleopatraes 
patra had long before made many sumptuous tombes and monuments 
monumentes, as well for excellencie of workemanshippe, as temDfeof wl 
for height and greatnes of building, joyning hard to the 
temple of Isis. Thither she caused to be brought all the 
treasure and pretious things she had of the auncient kings 
her predecessors : as gold, silver, emerods, pearles, ebbanie, 
ivorie, and sinnamon, and besides all that, a marvelous 
number of torches, faggots, and flaxe. So Octavius Caesar 
being ai&ayed to loose suche a treasure and masse of riches, 
and that this woman for spight would set it a fire, and bume 
it every whit : he alwayes sent some one or other unto her 
from him, to put her in good comfort, whilest he in the 
meane time drewe neere the citie with his armie. So Cmsar 
came, and pitched his campe hard by the city, in the place 
where they runne and manage their horses. Antonius made 
a saly upon him, and fougrht verie valliantly, so that he 
drave-^Ci^ hoi;emen hAe, fighting with liis men even 
into their campe. Then he came againe to the pallace, 
greatly boasting of this victorie, and sweetely kissed Cleo- 
patra, armed as he was, when he came from the fight, 
recommending one of his men of armes unto her, that had 
valliantly fought in this skirmish. Cleopatra to reward his 
manlines, gave him an armor and head peece of cleane gold : 
howbeit the man at armes when he had received this rich 
gift, stale away by night, and went to Csesar. Antonius 
sent againe to ch^denge Caesar, to fight with him hande to 
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MARCU8 hande. Caesar aunswered him, that he had many other 
ANTONIUS wayes to dye then so. Then Antonius seeing there was no 
way more honorable for him to dye, then fightmg valliantly : 
he determined to sette up his rest, both by sea and lanae. 
So being at supper, (as it is reported) he commaunded his 
officers and hous^old servauntes that waited on him at his 
bord, that they should fill his cuppes full, and make as 
muche of him as they could : for said he, you know not 
whether you shall doe so much for me to morrow or not, or 
whether you shall serve an other maister : and it may be 
you shall see me no more, but a dead bodie. This notwith- 
standing, perceiving that his frends and men fell a weeping 
to heare him say so : to salve that he had spoken, he aaded 
this more unto it, that he would not leade them to battell, 
where he thought not rather safely to retume with victorie, 
then valliantly to dye with honor. Furthermore, the selfe 
same niffht within btle of midnight, when all the citie was 
quiet, full of feare and sorrowe, thinking what would be the 
Hnumge issue and ende of this warre : it is said that sodainly they 
BolMBnefurd^ heard a marvelous sweete harmonie of sundrie sortes of 
md nothing instrumentes of musicke, with the crie of a multitude of 
people, as they had bene dauncing, and had song as they 
use in Bacchus feastes, with movinges and tuminges after 
the maner of the Satyres : and it seemed that this daunce 
went through the city unto the gate that o{)ened to the 
enemies, and that all the troupe that made this noise they 
heard, went out of the city at that gate. Now, such as in 
reason sought the depth of the interpretacion of this wonder, 
thought tnat it was the god unto whom Antonius bare 
sin^mar devotion to counterfeate and resemble him, that 
did forsake them. The next morning by breake of day, he 
went to set those few footemen he had in order upon the 
hills adioyning unto the citie : and there he stoode to behold 
his gallies which depcirted firom the haven, and rowed against 
the gallies of his enemies, and so stoode still, looking what 
^'^*^^* exploy te his souldiers in them would do. But when by force 
roeld them ^^ rowing they were come neere unto them, they first saluted 
Mtves unto Caesars men : and then Caesars men resaluted them also, and 
Cmua. of two armies made but one, and then did all together row 
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towfiurd the citie. When Antonius sawe that his men did MARCUS 
forsake him, and yeelded unto Caesar, and that his footemen ANTONIUS 
were broken and overthrowen : he then fled into the citie, Antonius 
crying out that Cleopatra had betrayed him unto them, with overthrowen 
whom he had made warre for her sake. Then she being Jj^Octavius 
aSraied of his fury, fled into the tombe which she had ^'^'^' 
caused to be made, and there locked the dores unto her, and Cleopatra 
shut all the springes of the lockes with great boltes, and m Jj^^°^ '^^ 
the meane time sent unto Antonius to tell him that she was monument 
dead. Antonius beleving it, said unto him selfe: What 
doest thou looke for further, Antonius, sith spitefuU fortune 
hath taken firom thee the onlyjoy thou haddest, for whom 
thou yet reservedst thy life ? When he had sayd these words, 
he went into a chamber and unarmed him selfe, and beine 
naked said thus : O Cleopatra, it grieveth me not that I 
have lost thy companie, for I will not be long from thee : 
but I am sory, that having bene so great a Captaine and 
Emperour, I am in deede condemned to be judged of lesse 
coraffe and noble minde, then a woman. Now he had a man 
of his called Eros, whom he loved and trusted much, and 
whom he had long before caused to sweare unto him, that 
he should kill him when he did commaunde him : and then 
he willed him to keepe his nromise. His man drawing his Eros 
sworde, lift it up as tnough lie had ment to have striken his Antonius 
maister: but turning his head at one side, he thrust his 1?^^^*^^^ 
sword into him selfe, and fell downe dead at his mabters 
foote. Then said Antonius, O noble Eros, I thanke thee 
for this, and it is valliantly done of thee, to shew me what I 
should doe to my selfe, which thou couldest not doe for me. 
Therewithall he tooke his sword, and thrust it into his bellie, Antonius did 
and so fell downe upon a litle bed. The wounde he had thrurt his 
killed him not presently, for the blood stinted a litle when h^'Je^ 
he was layed : and when he came somwhat to him selfe but died not 
againe, he praied them that were about him to dispatch him. presently. 
But they all fled out of the chamber, and left him crying 
out and tormenting him selfe : untill at last there came & a ^ < 
secretarie unto him called Diomedes, who was commaunded ^^i^j^ ^^ 
to bring him into the tombe or monument where Cleopatra Cleopstnes 
was. when he heard that she was alive, he verie eamestlie tombe. 
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MARCUS prayed his men to cane his bodie thither, and so he was 
ANTONIUS caned in his mens annes into the entry of the monument. 
Notwithstanding, Cleopatra would not open the gates, but 
came to the hi^h windowes, and cast out certaine chaines 
and ropes, in the which Antonius was trussed : and Cleo- 
patra her owne selfe, with two women only, which she had 
suffered to come with her into these monumentes, trised An- 
A lamentable tonius up. They that were present to behold it, said they 
Bight to see never saw so pitiefull a sight. For, they plucked up poore 
rf ^^'^ taL*°* Antonius all bloody as he was, and drawing on with pangs 
L eopa ^f death, who holding up his hands to Cleopatra, raised up 

him selfe as well as he could. It was a hard thing for these 
women to do, to lift him up : but Cleopatra stowping downe 
with her head, putting to all her strength to her uttermost 
power, did lift him up with much a doe, and never let goe her 
hold, with the helpe of the women beneath that bad lier be 
of good corage, and were as sorie to see her labor so, as she 
her selfe. So when she had gotten him in after that sorte, 
and layed him on a bed : she rent her garments upon him, 
clapping her brest, and scratching her face and stomake. 
Then she dried up his blood that had berayed his {ace, and 
called him her Lord, her husband, and Emperour, forgetting 
her owne miserie and calamity, for the pitie and compassion 
she tooke of him. Antonius made her ceasse her lamenting, 
and called for wine, either bicause he was a thirst, or else 
for that he thought thereby to hasten his death. When he 
had dronke, he earnestly prayed her, and perswaded her, 
that she would seeke to save her life, if she could possible, 
without reproache and dishonor : and that chiefly she should 
trust Froculeius above any man else about Caesar. And as 
for him selfe, that she should not lament nor sorowe for the 
miserable chaunge of his fortune at the end of his dayes: 
but rather that she should thinke him the more fortunate, 
for the former triumphes and honors he had received, con- 
sidering that while he lived he was the noblest and greatest 
Prince of the world, and that now he was overcome, not 
cowardly, but valiantly, a Romane by an other Romane. 
The death of -^ Antonius gave the last gaspe, Proculeius came that was 
Antonios. sent from Ceesar. For after Antonius had thrust his sworde 
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in him selfe, as they caried him into the tombes and monu- MARCUS 
ments of Cleopatra, one of his sard called Dercetseus, tooke ANT0NIU8 
his sword with the which he had striken him selfe, and hidde 
it : then he secretly stale away, and brought Octavius Caesar 
the first newes of his death, and shewed him his sword that 
was bloodied. Caesar hearing these newes, straight with- Octavius 
drewe him selfe into a secret place of his tent, and there Cnsar 
burst out with teares, lamentu^ his hard and miserable Jf^^^^fT 
fortune, that had bene his frenoe and brother in law, his death, 
equall in the Empire, and companion with him in sundry 
great exploytes and battells. Then he called for all his 
nrendes, ana shewed them the letters Antonius had written 
to him, and his aunsweres also sent him againe, during their 
quarrell and strife : and how fiercely and prowdly the other 
answered him, to all just and reasonable matters he wrote 
unto him. After this, he sent Proculeius, and commaunded Proculeius 
him to doe what he could possible to get Cleopatra aliye, sent hy 
fearing least otherwise all the treasure would be lost : and Rf^^liriiiir 
furthermore, he thought that if he could take Cleopatra, and Cleopatra^ 
bring her alive to Rome, she would marvelously beawtifie alive, 
and sette out his triumphe. But Cleopatra would never 
put her selfe into Proculeius handes, although they spake 
tqsether. For Proculeius came to the gates that were very 
thicke and strong, and surely barred, out yet there were 
some cranewes through the wmch her voyce might be heard, 
and so they without understoode, that Cleopatra demaunded 
the kingdome of iEgypt for her sonnes : and that Proculeius 
aunswered her, that sne should be of good cheere, and not 
be aflrayed to referre all unto Caesar. After he had viewed 
the place verie well, he came and reported her aunswere 
unto Caesar. Who immediatly sent Gallus to speake once 
amine with her, and bad him purposely hold her with talke, 
whilest Proculeius did set up a ladaer against that high 
windowe, by the which Antonius was trised up, and came 
downe into the monument with two of his men hard by 
the gate, where Cleopatra stoode to heare what Grallus sayd 
unto her. One of her women which was shut in her monu- 
ments with her, saw Proculeius by chaunce as he came downe, 
and shreeked out : O, poore Cleopatra, thou art taken* 
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MARCUS Then when she sawe Proculeius behind her as she came 

ANTONIUS from the gate, she thought to have stabbed her selfe in 

with a short dagger she ware of purpose by her side. But 

Cleopatra Proculeius came sodainly upon her, and takii^ her by both 

taken. the hands, said unto her: Cleopatra, first thou shait doe 

thy selfe mat wrong, and secondly unto Caesar : to deprive 

him of the occasion and oportunitie, openly to shew his 

bountie and merde, and to ^ve his enemies cause to accuse 

the most curteous and noble Prince that ever was, and to 

appeache him, as though he were a cruell and mercielesse 

man, that were not to be trusted. So even as he spake the 

word, he tooke her dagger from her, and shooke her clothes 

for feare of any poyson hidden about her. Afterwardes 

Csesar sent one of his infranchised men called Epaphroditus, 

whom he straightly charged to looke well unto her, and to 

beware in any case that she made not her selfe away : and 

for the rest, to use her with all the curtesie possible. And 

Casar tooke for him selfe, he in the meane time entred the citie of Alex- 

tlie citie of andria, and as he went, talked with the Philosopher Arrius, 

Alexandria. ^^^ helde him by the hande, to the end that his contrie 

Cnaar in*eatly men should reverence him the more, bicause they saw Caesar 

honored go highly esteeme and honor him. Then he went into the 

Philoso^^r ^^^^ place of exercises, and so up to his chaire of state 

which was prepared for him of a great height : and there 
according to his commaundement, all the people of Alex- 
andria were assembled, who quaking for feare, fell downe 
on their knees before him, and craved mercie. Caesar bad 
them all stande up, and told them openly that he forgave 
the people, and pardoned the felomes and offences they 
had committed against him in this warre. First, for the 
founders sake of the same citie, which was Alexander the 
great: secondly, for the beawtie of the citie, which he 
muche esteemed and wondred at: thirdly, for the love he 
Philostratus^ bare unto his verie frend Arrius. Thus did Caesar honor 
' the eloquent- Arrius, who craved pardon for him selfe and many others, 
Jk ti'^'^f ^° and specially for Philostratus, the eloquentest man of all the 
Bimmi* ^' sophisters and Orators of his time, for present and sodaine 
speech upon speech : howbeit he falsly named him selfe an Academicke 
a sodaine. Philosopher. Therefore, Caesar that hated his nature and 
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ctmdidonB, would not heare his sute. Thereupon he let his HARCira 
my beard grow long, and followed Arrius steppe by steppe ANTONIUS 
m a long mourning gowne, still bussing in nis eares this 
Greeke verse : 

A wiH Dun if that he be wiie in deeds. 
May by a wise m&n have the better ipeede. 

Ctesar understanding this, not for the desire he had to de- 
liver Philostratus of his feare, as to ridde Arrius of malice 
and envy that might have fallen out against him : he par- 
doned mm. Now touching Antonius sonnes, Antyllus, his Antylliu, 
eldest Sonne by Fulvia was slaine, bicause his schoolemaister Antonius 
Tbeodorus did betray him unto the souldiers, who strake of ^ ^j"™ 
his head. And the villaine tooke a pretious stone of great g^,ig_ ' 
value &om his necke, the which he did sowe in his girdell, 
and aAerwards denied that he had it: but it was founde about 
him, and so Cssar trussed him up for it. For Cleopatraes 
children, they were verie honorablie kept, with their gover- 
nors and traine that waited on them. But for Cssarion, who 
was sayd to be Iidius Caesars sonne : his mother Cleopatra 
had sent him unto the Indians through jSlthiopia, with a 
great summe of money. But one of his governors also 
called Rhodon, even such an other as Tlieodonis, perswaded 
him to retume into his contrie, and told him that Ciesar 
sent for him to geve him his mothers kingdom. So, as 
Cieaar was determming with him selfe what he should doe, 
Airius sayd unto him : 

Too Many CnMn is not good : The nying of 

Arrius the 
alluding unto a certaine verse of Homer that sayth : Philosopher. 

Too Many Lordi doth not weU.| 

Hierefore Cesar did put Cesarion to death, after the death CMarion 
of his mother Cleopatra. Many Princes, great kings and Cleopatraei 
Captaines did crave Antonius body of Octavius Caesar, to ^°J^' ^ 
give him honorable burial : hut Ccesar would never take it 
from Cleopatra, who did sumptuously and royally burie him Cleopatia 
with her owne handes, whom Ctesar sulFred to take as much burieth 
as she would to bestow upon his funeralls. Now was she Antonius. 
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altogether overcome with sorow and passion of minde, for she 
had knocked her brest so pitiefiilly, that she had martired 
it, and in divers places had raised ulsers and inflamadons, 
so that she fell into a fever withal : whereof she was very 
glad, hoping thereby to have good colour to absteine from 
meate, and that so she mi^ht have dyed easely without any 
trouble. She had a Phisition called Olympus, whom she 
made privie of her intent, to thend he shoulde helpe her 
to ridoe her out of her life : as Olympus wryteth him selfe, 
who wrote a booke of all these thinges. But Cassar mis- 
trusted the matter, by many conjectures he had, and there- 
fore did put her in feare, and threatned her to put her 
children to shameful death. With these threats, Cleopatra 
for feare yelded straiffht, as she would have yelded unto 
strokes: and afterwards suffired her selfe to be cured and 
dieted as they listed. Shortly after, Caesar came him selfe 
in person to see her, and to comfort her. Cleopatra being 
layed upon a litle low bed in poore estate, when she sawe 
Caesar come in to her chamber, she sodainly rose up, naked 
in her smocke, and fell downe at his feete marvelously dis- 
figured : both for that she had plucked her heare from her 
head, as also for that she had martired all her face with her 
nailes, and besides, her voyce was small and trembling, her 
eyes sonke into her heade with continuall blubbering : and 
moreover, they might see the most parte of her stomake 
tome in sunder. To be short, her Dodie was not much 
better then her minde : yet her good grace and comelynea, 
and the force of her beawtie was not altogether defaced. 
But notwithstanding this ougly and pitiefulT state of hers, 
yet she showed her selfe within, by her outward lookes and 
countenance. When Caesar had made her lye downe againe, 
and sate by her beddes side : Cleopatra began to cleere and 
excuse her selfe for that she had done, laying all to the 
feare she had of Antonius. Caesar, in contrane maner, re- 
proved her in every poynt. Then she sodainly altered her 
speache, and prayed nim to pardon her, as though she were 
ailrayed to dye, and desirous to live. At length, she gave 
him a breefe and memoriall of all the readie money and 
treasure she had. But by chaunce there stoode Seieucus 
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by, one of her Treasorers, who to seeme a good servant, MARCXJ8 

came straight to Caesar to disprove Cleopatra, that she ANT0NIU8 

had not set in al, but kept many things Imck of purpose. Cleopatra bet 

Cleopatra was in such a rage with him, that she flew upon her treasorer 

him, and tooke him by the heare of the head, and boxed ^^^ 

him wellfavoredly. Csesar fell a laughing, and parted the ^^^'** 

fray. Alas, said she, O Csesar: is not this a great shame and 

reproche, that thou having vouchesaved to take the peines Cleopatraes 

to come unto me, and hast done me this honor, poore wordes unto 

wretche, and caitife creature, brought into this pitiefull ^"■*''* 

and miserable estate : and that mine owne servaunts should 

come now to accuse me, though it may be I have reserved 

some juells and trifles meete for women, but not for me 

(poore soule) to set out my selfe withall, but meaning to 

geve some pretie presents and gifts unto Octavia and Livia, / 

that they making meanes and intercession for me to thee, 

thou mightest yet extend thy favor and mercie upon me ? ^ 

Caesar was glad to heare her say so, perswading him selfe Cleopatra 

thereby that she had yet a desire to save her life. So he finelydeceiv- 

made ner answere, that he did not only geve her that to Sj* Octavius 

dispose of at her pleasure, which she had kept backe, but though she 

fuither promised to use her more honorably and bountifully desired to 

then she would thinke for : and so he tooke his leave of her, live. 

supposing he had deceived her, but in deede he was deceived 

him selfe. There was a young gentleman Cornelius Dola- 

bella, that was one of Caesars very great familiars, and besides 

did beare no evil will unto Cleopatra. He sent her word 

secretly as she had requested him, that Caesar determined 

to take his jomey through Suria, and that within three 

dayes he would sende her away before with her children. 

Wnen this was tolde Cleopatra, she requested Caesar that it 

would please him to suffer her to offer the last oblations of 

the dead, imto the soule of Antonius. This being graunted 

her, she was caried to the place where his tombe was, and 

there falling downe on her knees, imbradn^ the tombe with 

her women, the teares running downe her cheekes, she began ^ , 

to speake in this sorte : ^ O my deare Lord Antonius, not lamentation 

* long sithence I buried thee here, bein? a free woman : and over Anto- 

* now I offer unto thee the frmerall sprinklinges and oblations, nius tombe. 
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being a captive and prisoner, and yet I am forbidden and 
kept from tearing ana murdering this captive body of mine 
with blowes, which they carefully gard and keepe, onely to 
triumphe of thee : looke therefore henceforth tor no other 
honors, ofFeringes, nor sacrifices from me, for these are the 
last wluch Cleopatra can geve thee, sith nowe they carie her 
away. Whilest we lived together, nothing could sever our 
companies : but now at our death, I feare me they will 
make us chaunge our contries. For as thou being a 
Romane, hast bene buried in iEgypt: even so wretched 
creature I, an iGgyptian, shall be buried in Italic, which 
shall be all the gooa that I have received by thy contrie. 
If therefore the gods where thou art now have any power 
and authoritie, sith our gods here have forsaken us : suffer 
not thy true f^nd and lover to be caried away alive, that 
in me, they triumphe of thee : but receive me with thee, 
and let me be buried in one selfe tombe with thee. For 
though my griefes and miseries be infinite, yet none hath 
grieved me more, nor that I could lesse oeare withall : 
then this small time, which I have bene driven to live 
alone without thee.^ Then having ended these doleful 
plaints, and crowned the tombe with garlands and sundry 
nosegayes, and marvelous lovingly imbraced the same : she 
commaunded they should prepare her bath, and when she 
had bathed and washed her selfe, she fell to her meate, and 
was sumptuously served. Nowe whilest she was at dinner, 
there came a oontrieman, and brought her a basket. The 
souldiers that warded at the gates, asked him straight what 
he had in his basket. He opened the basket, and tooke out 
the leaves that covered the figgj^ and shewed them that 
they were figffes he broudit. They all of them marvelled 
to see so goodly figges. The contneman laughed to heare 
them, ana bad them take some if they would. They beleved 
he told them truely, and so bad him carie them in. After 
Cleopatra had dined, she sent a certaine table written and 
sealed unto Csesar, and commaunded them all to go out of 
the tombes where she was, but the two women, then she 
shut the dores to her. Csesar when he received this table, 
and began to read her lamentation and petition, requesting 
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him that he would let her be buried with Autonius, founde MARCUS 
straight what she ment, and thought to have gone thither ANTONIUS 
him selfe : howbeit he sent one before in all hast that might 
be, to see what it was. Her death was very sodaine. For The death of 
those whom Caesar sent unto her ran thither in all hast Cleopatra, 
possible, and found the souldiers standing at the gate, mis- 
trusting nothing, nor imderstanding of her death. But 
when they had opened the dores, they founde Cleopatra starke 
dead, layed upon a bed of gold, attired and araied in her 
royaU robes, and one of her two women, which was called Cleopatraes 
Iras, dead at her feete : and her other woman called Char- *^® ^"^^f£i 
mion halfe dead, and trembling, trimming the Diademe ^^^^er 
which Cleopatra ware upon her head. One of the souldiers 
seeing her, angrily sayd unto her : Is that well done Char- 
mion ? Verie well sayd she againe, and meete for a Princes 
discended from the race of so many noble kings. She sayd 
no more, but fell downe dead hard by the bed. Some re- 
port that this Aspicke was brought unto her in the basket 
with figs, and that she had commaunded them to hide it 
under tne figge leaves, that when she shoulde thinke to take 
out the fiffges, the Aspicke shoulde bite her before she should 
see her : howbeit, that when she would have taken away the 
leaves for the figges, she perceived it, and said. Art thou here 
then? And so, her arme being naked, she put it to the Cleopatra 
Aspicke to be bitten. Other say acedne, she kept it in a killedwiththe 
boxe, and that she did pricke and thrust it with a spindell ^J^?^^"* 
of golde, so that the Aspicke being angerd withall, lept 
out with great furie, and oitte her in the arme. Howbeit 
fewe can tell the troth. For they report also, that she had 
hidden jpoyson in a hollow raser which she caned in the 
heare of her head : and yet was there no marke scene of her 
bodie, or any signe discerned that she was poysoned, neither 
also did they finde this serpent in her tomtie. But it was jj^^ imaae of 
reported onely, that there were scene certeine fresh steppes Cleopatra, 
or trackes where it had gone, on the tombe side toward the caiied in • 
sea, and specially by the dores side. Some say also, that Sl""^^*i* 
they found two btle pretie bytings in her arme, scant to be ^ Aspidte 
discerned : the which it seemeth Caesar him selfe gave credit hiting of 
unto, bicause in his triumphe he caried Cleopatraes image, her arme. 
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with an Aspicke bytin^ of her arme. Aiid thus goeth the 
report of her death. Now Caesar, though he was marvelous 
sorie for the death of Cleopatra, yet he wondred at her noble 
minde and corage, and therefore commaunded she should be 
nobly buried, and laved by Antonius : and willed also that 
her two women shoulde have honorable buriall. Cleopatra 
dyed being eight and thirtie yeare olde, after she had raigned 
two and twenty yeres, and governed above foureteene of 
them with Antomus. And for Antonius, some say that he 
lived three and fiftie yeares : and others say, six and fiftie. 
All his statues, images, and mettalls, were plucked downe 
and overthrowen, saving those of Cleopatra which stoode 
still in their places, by meanes of Archibius one of her 
frendes, who ^ave Caesar a thowsande talentes that they 
should not be handled, as those of Antonius were. Antonius 
left seven duldren bv three wives, of the which, Csesar did 
put Antyllus, the eldest sonne he had by Fulvia, to death. 
Octavia his wife tooke all the rest, and brought them 
up with hers, and maried Cleopatra, Antonius daughter, 
imto luba, a marvelous curteous and goodly Prince. And 
Antonius, the sonne of Fulvia came to be so great, that 
next unto Agrippa, who was in greatest estimacion about 
Caesar, and next unto the children of livia, which were the 
second in estimacion: he had the third place. Further- 
more, Octavia having had two daughters by her first hus- 
band Marcellus, and a sonne also called Marcellus : Caesar 
maried his daughter unto that Marcellus, and so did adopt 
him for his sonne. And Octavia also maried one of her 
daughters unto Agrippa. But when Marcellus was deade, 
after he had bene maried a while, Octavia perceiving that 
her brother Caesar was very busie to choose some one among 
his frends, whom he trusted best to make his sonne in law : 
she perswaded him, that Agrippa should mary his daughter, 
(Marcellus widow) and leave ner owne daughter. Caesar 
first was contented withall, and then Agrippa : and so she 
afterwards tooke away her daughter and maried her unto 
Antonius, and Agrippa married lulia, Caesars daughter. 
Now there remained two daughters more of Octavia and 
Antonius. Domitius iEnobarbus maried the one : and the 
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other, which was Antoniai, so fayer and vertuous a joune HABCD8 
LadJe, was maried unto DniauB the sonne of livia, and ANTONIDS 
Sonne in law of Csesar. Of this manage, came CiermanicuB 
and Clodius: of the which, Clodius a^rwards came to be 
Emperour. And of the sonnes of Germanicus, the one 
whose name was Caius, came also to be Emperour: who, 
after he had licentiously raiened a time, was slaine, with 
bia wife and daughter. Agnppina also, having a sonne by 
her first husbande jEnobarbus called Lucius Domitius : was 
aftCTwardea maried unto Clodius, who adopted her sonne, 
and called him 'Sao Germanicus. This Nero was Empoour 
in our time, and slue his owne mother, and had almost 
destroyed the Empire of Rome, through his madnes 
and wicked liie, being the fift Emperour of 
tUxate after Antonius. 



THE COMPARISON OF 
DEMETRIUS WITH ANTONIUS 




OW, sithence it falleth out, that Demetrius 
and Antonius were one of them much like 
to the other, having fortune a like divers 
and variable unto tnem : let us therefore 
come to consider their power and autho- 
ritie, and how they came to be so great. 
First of all, it is certaine that Demetrius The powar at 
power and greatnes fell unto him by DMnetrius 
inheiitaDce from his father Antieonus: who became the «»« Aatonins. 
greatest and mightiest Prince of all the successors of 
Alexander, and had won the most parte of Asia, before 
Demetrius came of full age. Antonius in contrary maner, 
borne of an honest man, who otherwise was no man of warre, 
and had not left; him any meane to arise to such greatnes : 
durst take upon him to contend for the Empire wiui Caesar, 
that had no right unto it by inberitaunce, but yet made 
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DEfiiETRIUS him selfe successor of the power, the which the other by 
AND ereat paine and travell had obteyned, and by his owne in- 
MARCUS dustrie became so great, without the helpe of any other : 
ANTONIUS that the Empire of the whole worlde being devided into two 
partes, he had the one halfe, and tooke that of the greatest 
countenaunce and power. Antonius being absent, oftentimes 
overcame the Partnians in battell by his lieutenaunts, and 
chased away the barbarous people dwelling about mount 
Caucasus, unto the sea Hyrcanium : insomuche as the thing 
they most reprove him for, did most witnes his greatnes. 
For, Demetrius father made him gladly marrie Phila, Anti- 
paters daughter, although she was too old for him : bicause 
she was of a nobler house then him selfe. Antonius on 
thother side was blamed for marying of Cleopatra, a Queene 
that for power and nobilitie of blood, excelled all other 
kings in her time, but Arsaces : and moreover made him 
selfe so great, that others thought him worthie of greater 
Demetrius things, then he him selfe required. Now for the desire that 
and Antonius moved the one and the other to conquer realmes : the desire 
amUtion to q{ Demetrius was unblameable and just, desiring to raigne 
goveme. ^^^^ people, which had bene governed at all times, and 

desired to be governed by kings. But Antonius desire was 

altogether wicked and tyrannicall : who sought to keepe the 

people of Rome in bondage and subjection, but lately oefore 

rid of Cassars raigne and government. For the greatest and 

most famous exployte Antonius ever did in warres (to wit, 

the warre in the wmch he overthrew Cassius and Brutus) was 

begon to no other ende, but to deprive his contriemen of 

their libertie and freedom. Demetrius in contrarie maner, 

before fortune had overthrowen him, never left to set Grseoe 

at libertie, and to drive the garrisons away, which kept the 

cities in bondage: and not like Antonius, that bosted he 

Thelibenditie had slaine them that had set Rome at libertie. The chiefest 

!?rw!^^ thing they commended in Antonius, was his liberalitie and 

J^JI^j^j^JJ" bountie : in the which Demetrius exceUed him so faire, that 

he gave more to his enemies, then Antonius did to his 
frends: although he was marvelously well thought of, for 
the honorable and sumptuous funerall he gave unto Brutus 
bodie. Howbeit Demetrius caused all his enemies be buried 
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that were slaine in battel, and returned unto Ptolomy all DEMETRIUS 
the prisoners he had taken, with ^reat giftes and presentes ^^^ 
he gave them. They were both m their prosperitie, verie MARCUS 
riotouslie and licentiouslie geven : but yet no man can ever ANT0NIU8 
say, that Demetrius did at any time let slippe any opor- Demetrius 
tunitie or occasion to foUowe great matters, but onelie «pdAntoniui 
gave him selfe in deede to pleasure, when he had nothing "^^ 
eke to doe. And further, to say truely, he tooke plea- 
sure of Lamia, as a man woulde have a delight to heare 
one tell tales, when he hath nothing else to doe, or is 
desirous to sleepe : but in deede when ne was to make any 
preparation for warre, he had not then Ivey at his darts 
end, nor had his helmet perfumed, nor came not out of 
Ladies closets, picked ana princt to go to battell: but 
he let all dauncmg and spotting alone, and became as the 
Poet Euripides saith, 

The Bouldier of Mars^ cruelly and bloodie. 

But to conclude, he never had overthrowe or misfortune 

through n^ligence, nor by delaying time to followe his owne 

pleasure: as we see in painted tables, where Omphale 

secretlie stealeth away Hercules clubbe, and tooke his 

Lyons skinne from him. Even so Cleopatra oftentimes 

unarmed Antonius, and intised him to her, makinj^ him lose 

matters of great importaunce, and verie needeful lomeys, to 

come and be dandlea with her, about the rivers of Canobus, Canobus, and 

and Taphosiris. In the cnde, as Paris fledde from the Taphosiria fl. 

battell, and went to hide him selfe in Helens armes : even so 

did he in Cleopatraes armes, or to speake more properlie, 

Paris hidde him selfe in Helens closet, but Antomus to 

followe Cleopatra, fledde and lost the victorie. Further- Demetrius 

more, Demetrius had many wives that he had maried, and ^^ Antonius 

all at one time : the which was not dissalowable or not for- ^^^^ 

bidden by the kinges of M acedon, but had bene used from 

Philippe and Alexanders time, as also king Lysimachus and Antonius the 

Ptolomy had, and did honor all them that he maried. But ^ Romane 

Antonius first of all maried two wives together, the which niaried^ 

never Romane durst doe before, but him selfe. Secondly, two wives 

he put away his first Romane wife, which he had lawfully together. 
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DSMETRIUS maried : for the love of a straunge woman, he fondly fell in 
AND fancy withaU, and contrarie to the lawes and ordinaunces of 
MARCUS Rome. And therefore Demetrius manages never hurt him^ 
ANTONIUS for any wrong he had done to his wives : but Antonius con- 
Demetrius trarily was undone by his wives. Of all the lascivious partes 
lasdviousnes. Antonius played, none were so abhominable, as this onely 
Doggetuat fact of Demetrius. For the historiographers write, that 
■u^redin they would not suffer dogges to come into the castell of 
Athens castle, Athens, bicause of all beastes he is too busie with bitcherie : 
UteSbu^e *^^ Demetrius, in Minervaes temple it selfe lay with Curti- 

sans, and there defiled many citizens wives. And besides all 

this, the horrible vice of crueltie, which a man would thinke 

were least mingled with these wanton delightes, is joyned with 

Demetrius concupiscence: who suffered, (or more properly 

compelled) the goodliest young boy of Athens, to dye a 

most pitiefull death, to save him selfe from violence, being 

The love and taken. And to conclude, Antonius by his incontinende, 

impietie: the did no hurte but to him selfe: and Demetrius did hurte 

^^J™ f ^^^ ^ others. Demetrius never hurte any of his frendes : 

Demetrius ^^^ Antonius suffered his Unde by his mothers side to be 

and Antonius. slaine, that he miffht have his wiU of Cicero to kill him : a 

thine so damnable, wicked, and cruell of it selfe, that he 
hardlie deserved to have bene pardoned, though he had 
killed Cicero, to have saved his Undes life. Nowe where 
they falsefied and brake their othes, the one making Arta- 
bazus prisoner, and the other killing of Alexander: Antonius 
out or doubt had best cause, and justest colour. For Arta- 
bazus had betrayed him, and forsaken him in Media. But 
Demetrius (as divers doe reporte) devised a false matter to 
accuse Alexander, to doke the murther he had committed : 
and some thinke he did accuse him, to whom he him selfe 
had done iniurie unto : and was not revenged of him, that 
Demetrius woulde doe him injurie. Furthermore, Demetrius him selfe 
and Antonius did many noble feates in warre, as we have redted of him 
J^jj^^ before : and contrarilie Antonius, when he was not there in 

person, wanne many famous and great victories by his Lieu- 
tenauntes: and they were both overthrowcn beii^personallie 
in battell, but yet not both after one sorte. For the one 
was forsaken of his men being Macedonians, and the other 
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eontraiily fonooke his that were RomaneB : for he fled, and DE1CKT1UUS 
left them that ventred their lives for his honor. So that the ^>™ 
fault the one did was, that he made them his enemies that MARCUS 
fought for him : and the fault in the other, that he so beastlie ANTONIUB 
Idt them that loved him best, and were most faithful! to 
him. And for their deathes, a man can not praise the one nor 
the other, hut yet Demetrius death the more reproachefuU. 
For he sufiered him selfe to be taken prisoner, and when he 
wassentaway to be kept in a straunge place, he had the hart 
to live yet tnree yeare longer, to serve nis mouth and bellie, 
as brute beastes doe. AntonJus on the other side slue him 
selfe, (to confesse a troth) cowardly, and miserably, to his 
grvotpaineandgriefe: and yet was it before his oodie 
came into hia enemies hi».Tidii | 



THE LIFE OF ARTAXERXES 




RTAXERXES, the first of this name of 
all the kinges of Persia, a noble and 
curteous Prince as any of all his house : 
was sumamed long hand, bicause his 
right hand was longer then his left, and 
he was the sonne of king Xerxes. But Thspsmrtac* 
the secoade, whose life we presentlie in- of ArtaMiMB. 
tend to wryte, was sumamea Mnemon, as Hnman. 

J to say, great memorie: and he was the sonne of the 

daughter of the first Artazences. For king Darius, and his 
wife Parysatis, had foure sonnes: of the which, the eldest 
was this Artuenes, the seconde Cynu, and two other 
jounger, Ostanes and Oxathres. Cvrus from the b^inning 
bare the name of the former aunaent Cyrus, which in the 
Persian tongue signifieth the sunne. But Artaxerxes was 
called before Axsicas, although Dinon wryteth, that he was 
called Oarses. Howebeit it is unlikelie that Cteaas (although 
his bookes otherwise be full of &ibles, and as untrue as they 
■re foimde) should forget the name of the Prince with whom 
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he dwelt, whom he served, and continuallie followed, both 
him, his wife, and children. Cyrus from his cradell was of a 
hotte sturring minde, and Artaxerxes in contrarie manner, 
more mylde and gentle in all his actions and doinges. He 
was maried to a verie fayer Ladie, by his father and mothers 
commaundement : and afterwards kept her against their 
wills, being forbidden by them. For kmg Darius his fisither, 
having put his sonnes wives brother to death, he woulde also 
have put her to death : but her husband with teares made 
suche humble sute to hb mother for her, that with muche 
a doe, he did not onely gette pardon for her life, but graunt 
also that she shoulde not be put from hiuL Tliis notwith- 
standing, his mother alwayes loved Cyrus better then him, 
and praied that he miffht be king after his fisithers death. 
Wherfore Cyrus being m his provinces of Asia by the sea 
side, when he was sent for to come to the Court, at what 
time his father lay sicke of the disease he dyed : he went 
thither in good hope his mother had prevailed with his 
father, that in his will he would make him his heire of the 
reahne of Persia. For his mother Parysatis alleaged a 
matter very probable, and the which in old time did iielpe 
king Xerxes in the like case, through Demaratus counsel!. 
She said that Arsicas was borne before her husband Darius 
was king, and Cyrus after he was crowned king. All this 
could not prevaile. For her eldest sonne Arsicas, sumamed 
Artaxerxes, was assi^ed king of Persia, and Cjrua governor 
of Lydia, and the kmgs Lieutenaunt generall of allthe low 
contries of Asia toward the sea side. Shortly after king 
Darius death, the new king Artaxerxes went unto Pasar- 
gades, there to be consecrated and annoynted king, by the 
Priestes of the contrie of Persia. The place of this Pasar- 
gades, is a temple dedicated unto Minerva the goddesse of 
battells, as I take it : where the newe king must be con* 
secrated, and when he commeth into the temple, he putteth 
of his gowne, and putteth on that which the old auncient 
Cyrus ware before he was king. Furthermore, he must eate 
of a certaine tart or fricacie made of figges witii turpentine : 
and then he must drinke a drinke made with vineger and 
milke. There are also certeine other secret ceremonies which 
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they must keepe, and none doe know, but the verie Priestes ARTA- 

them selves. Now Artaxerxes being readie to enter into ail XERXES 

these ceremonies, Tisaphemes came unto him, and brought 

him one of the Priestes that had bene Cyrus schoolemaister 

in his youth, and had taught him magicke : who by reason 

shoulcle have bene more o&nded then any man else, for that 

he was not appointed king. And this was the cause why 

they beleved him the better, when he accused Cyrus. For 

he sayd that Cyrus had conspired treason against the king Cyrus 

his brothers owne person, and that he ment traiterously to accused unto 

kill him in the temple, when he should put of his gowne. ^L|^|™2l 

Some doe reporte, that Cyrus was appr^ended upon this 

simple accusadon by word of mouth. Others wnte also, 

that Cyrus came into the temple, and hiding him selfe, he Cyrus lav in 

was taKen with the maner, and bewraied by the Priest. So ^*« *® "U 

as he was gpins to suffer death, his mother tooke Cjnnis in Artaxerxes. 

her armes, and wounde the heare of her heade about his 

necke, and tyed him straightly to her : and withall she wept Note the 

so bitterly, and made suche pitiefuU mone unto the king her ^^f^\^ 

Sonne, that throuirh her intercession, the kinir inraunted him v*^™?f" 
,. ,.J J A !_• • • J. !_• ^p.^ J of a woman, 

his life, and sent him againe mto his contne and govern- 
ment. But this satisfied not C3rrus, neither did he so muche 
remember the king his brothers favor unto him, in graunting 
him his life : as he did the despite he had ofiired him, to be 
made prisoner. Insomuch that for this grudge and evill 
will, he ever after had a greater desire then before to be 
king. Some wiyters alleage, that he entred into actuall 
rebellion against his brother by force of armes, bicause he 
had not sufficient revenue to defray the ordinary expence 
of his house : howbeit it is a meere folly to say so. For 
though he had had no other helpe but his mother, he might 
have had of her what he would have taken, and desired. 
Againe, to shew that of him selfe he had abilitie enough : 
we neede but alleage the souldiers and straungers he gave 
pay unto, in divers places, as Xenophon wryteth. For he 
Drought them not ail together into one armie, bicause he 
desired to kepe his enterprise as secret as he could : but he 
had fr«ndes and servaunts that leavied them in divers places, 
and under divers colours. And furthermore, he had his 
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mother alway about the king, that cleered all suspicions 
oonoeived against him. He him selfe also on the other side, 
whilest he made these preparacions, wrote verie humbly unto 
his brother, somtime asking somwhat of him, and an other 
time accusing Tisaphemes : all to blinde the king, to make 
him thinke tiiat he bent all his malice and spite against 
him, besides that the king of his owne nature was somwhat 
dull, and slow, which the common people thought to pro* 
ceede of his curtesie and good nature. At his first comminff 
to the crowne, he followra the first Artaxerxes goodnes and 
curtesie, by whom he had his name. For he mve more 
easie audience unto suters, he did also more iionorably 
reward and reoompence those that had deserved well : and 
he used such moderadon in punishing of offendors, that it 
appeared he did it not of any malicious minde and desire of 
revenge, nor yet of will to hurte any man. When he had 
anv thing ^even him, he tooke it as thankefuUy, as they 
o£fered it him, and did as willingly and frankely also gere 
againe. For, how litle a thing soever was offSered him, he 
tooke it well. And it is reported that one Romises on a 
time presented him a marvelous fayer pom^ameL By the 
sunne sayd he, this man in a short tune m a litle towne 
would make a great dtie, he that would make him governor 
of it. Another time there was a poore laborer seing every 
man give the kin^ a present, some one thing, some another 
as he passed bv wem : he having nothing at hand to give 
him, ranne to the rivers side, and tooke both his hands full 
of water, and came and of&ed it him. King Artaxerxes 
was so glad of it, that he sent him in a cuppe m massy gold, 
a thowsand Darecks, which were peeces of gold so named, 
bicause the image of Darius was stamped upon them. And 
unto one Euclidas a Lacedaemonian, that presumed to ffive 
him bold words, it pleased him to aunswer nim by one of his 
Captaines : Thou mayst say what thou lyst, and I as king, 
may say and doe what I lyst. Another time as he was a 
hunting, Tiribazus shewed the king his eowne that was all 
to tattered : Well, sayd the king, and what wouldest tlioa 
have me to doe? Tiribazus aunswered him, I prayeyour 
grace take another, and give me that you have on. The 
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king did so, and told him : Tiribazus, I give thee my gowne, ARTA- 
but I oommaund thee not to weare it. Tiribazus tooke it, XERXES 
and cared not for the kings commaundement that he should llribaKus 
not weare it, not that he was any evill disposed man, but lightnes^ and 
bicause he was a fond light headfed fellowe that cared for ^^^?^^ 
nothing: thereuppon he straight put the kinp gowne on 
his backe, and not contented therewith, he did besides set on 
many Jewells of gold which kings ondy are wont to weare, 
and womens trinckets and ornaments. Therewithal every 
man in the Court murmured at him, bicause it was a pre- 
sumption, directly against the lawes and ordinaunces of 
Persia. Howbeit the king did but laugh at it, and tolde 
him: I give thee leave Tiribazus to weare those womens 
gawdes as a woman, and the kiiigs robe as a foole. Further- 
more, where the manner was in Persia that no person sate at 
the kings bord, but his mother and wife, of the which, his 
mother sate uppermost, and his wife lowermost : Artaxerxes 
made his two orethren Ostanes and Oxathres sit at his owne 
bord. But yet he pleased the Persians best of all, bicause 
he was content his wife Statyra should sit openly in her Statira^ king 
charret, and that she might be seene and reverenced by the Artaxerxes 
other Ladyes of the contry. And this made him singularly ^^^' 
beloved of the people. Now, such as desired innovation 
and chaunge, and that could not away with auiet life : they 
gave out that the Realme of Persia requirea such a Prince 
as CyruBj that was liberall of nature, given to armes, and 
greatly rewarded his servaunts, and that the greatnes of the 
Empire of Persia stoode in neede of a king, whose mind 
was bent to high attempts and noble enterprises. So Cyrus Cyrus maketh 
thereuppon began to make warre upon his brother, not onely wBrre aninst 
trusting unto them that were of the lowe conixies about ^*^"* ' 
him, but hoping of those also in the high provinces neare ^^^^ 

unto the king. Furthermore he wrote also unto the Lace- 
daemonians, to pray them to send him men of wcure, promising Cyrus 
to give the footemen they sent, horses : and the norsemen, wonderfiill 
cocnes : landed men, whole villages : and to those that had P'®""*®'' 
villages, to give them cities. Besides all this, that for the 
ordinary wages of them that should serve him in this wcure, 
he would not pay them by accompt, but by full measure : 
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ARTA- and boasting largely of him selfe, he sayd he had a greater 
XERXES mind then his brother, that he could better away with 
hardnes then he, that he understoode magick bett^ then 
he, and that he could drinke more wine then he, and cary it 
better. And that the king his brother in contrary manner 
was so womanishe and fearefull, that when he went a hunt- 
ing, he durst scarce get up upon his horse backe : and when 
he went to the warres, he would hardly take his charriot. 
When the Lacedsemonians had red his letters, they sent a litle 
scrowle unto Clearchus, commaunding him to obey Cyrus 
in any thing he would commaund him. So C^rus did set 
forwud to make warre against his brother, havmg leavied a 
great number of fighting men of barbarous nations, and of 
Grsecians, litle lesse then thirteene thowsand men : sometime 
advertising one cause, sometime another, why he leayied 
such a multitude of men. But his purpose could not be 
long dissembled : for Tlsaphemes went him selfe unto the 
Comrt, to bringe newes of his attempt Then all the Court 
was straight m an uprore withall. Many men also did 
accuse the Queene mother, for the practise of this warre, 
and all her friends and servaunts were vehemently suspected 
to be conspyrators with Cyrus : but the greatest thing that 
troubled Parysatis most, was Queene Statyra her Daughter 
in lawe, who stormed marvelously to see this warre begon 
against king Artaxerxes her husband, and incessantly cryed 
out on her: O, where is the faith tiiou vowedst by othe? 
whereto are thy intercessions come thou madest, for the 
pardon of his life : who now conspyreth his brothers death ? 
By saving of his life, art not thou now the cause of this 
warre and troubles we see at hand? After this reproch 
and shame received by Statira, Parysatis, being a cruell 
and malicious woman of nature, so hated her, that from 
thenceforth she sought all the wayes she could to put her to 
death. And Dinon the Historiographer sayth, that during 
this warre, she did execute her wicked purpose upon her : 
but Ctesias writeth, that it was after the warre. And 
therfore it is liker, that he being daily in the king of 
Persiaes Court, should certainely knowe the time when she 
did execute her treason against her, and also there is no 
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cause why he should rather write it m any other time, then ARTA- 

in that in the which the facte was done : although in many XERXES 

other places he commonly useth to fitten, and to write devises 

of his owne head. Therefore let us leave the report of this 

tact to the selfe same time and place as he hath written it 

Now when Cyrus drew neare imto his brothers contry, he 

had newes, and a rumor ranne through his campe, that the 

king was not determined to come and fight witii him so 

soone: and that he ment first to goe further into Persia, 

and to taiy there til he had gathered his army together out 

of all parts. And for proofe hereof, the king having cast a 

great trenche of ten ywles broad, and as many high, the 

space of foure hundred furlong in length : he left it witiiout 

^Eurd, and let Cyrus winne it, who came on further without 

any resistaunoe, even to the very citie selfe of Babylon. 

Howbeit in the ende, Tiribazus (as it is reported) was the 

first man that durst tell the king, that he should not flie 

fight in that sort, nor hide him selfe in the fiirdest part of 

Persia, leaving his enemy the Realmes of Media, Babylon, 

and Susa : considering also that he had many moe souldiers 

in readines then his enemye, and an infinite number of 

Captaines more skilfull, and abler to give counsell, and to 

fignt, then he was. lliese words of Tiribazus made the 

kmg alter his mind, and to determine to ^ve battell as 

soone as he could. Thereuppon he marched forward against Artaxerzas 

his enemie, with nyne hundred thowsand fighting men, f""J'^'^^* 

excellently well armed, and marching in very good order. S™^^ 

That marvelously astonied Cjrrus men, and made them fighting men, 

afrayd at the first, when they saw them in so excellent agaimt his 

good order before them: for that they were dispersed brother 

stragling here and there without any order, and men un- ^^7^^^^ 

armed, trusting too much in them selves, in despising of 

their enemie : so that Cyrus had much a doe to set his men 

in battell raye, and yet was it with ereat noyse and tumult. 

But the Gnedans wondred most of lul other, when they sawe 

the kinges armye marche in so good order of battell without 

any noyse. For they thought to have scene a wonderfull 

great disorder and confusion, in such an infinite multitude 

of people: and supposed they would have made such a 
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noyse, that one of them should not haye heard another. 
Where in deede to the contrary, all was so well marshalled^ 
specially bicause he had placed before his battell the best 
carts he had armed with siethes, and drawen with the 
strongest and biggest great horse he had in all his armie : 
hoping by the fiercenes and fiirye of their careere, to breake 
into the ranckes of the enemies, before they could come to 
joyne with theirs. But sith this battell is described by 
divers Historiographers, but specially by Xenophon, who 
hath (as a man would say) lively set it out to the eye, and 
setteth it forth to the Reader, not as a battell already 
fought, but presentl)^ a fighting, stirring up their mindes as 
if tnem selves were in the action and instant daunger, he 
hath so passingly set it downe : it were but a folly therefore 
of me to take uppon me to make any further description of 
it, saving to touch some special! poynts worthy of note, 
which he peradventure hath left out. As, the place where 
the battel! was fought, is called Counaxa, five hundred 
furlonffs from Babylon: and how that before the battell, 
Cleardnus gave Cyrus counsell to keepe behind the squadron 
of the Gnecians, and not to hazard his person among the 
first: and that Cyrus aunswered him. What sayest thou 
Clearchus ? wouldest thou have me that strives to be king, 
to shew my selfe unworthy to be a king ? But Cyrus having 
made this fault, not standing upon his safetie and garde, 
but over rashely thrusting him selfe into great daunger: 
Clearchus selfe also committed as great a fault (if it were not 
worse) when he would not set his men in order directly 
against the battel of the enemies, where the kings person 
stoode, but went and pent them up by the rivers side, being 
affrayd least they should have bene compassed in behind. For 
if he would have looked so straightly to him selfe, and have 
provided every way for his safetie, that no man might come 
to hurt him : he should have kept him selfe at home, and 
not have sturred one foote out of the dores. But siUi he 
had comen so farre, as from the low contries of Asia, unto 
the place where the field was fought, and uncompelled, onely 
to put Cyrus in his fathers seate and imperial! crowne, to 
goe choose a place in the battel!, not where he might doe 
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his Lord best service that had hyered him, but rather where ARTA* 
he might fight more at his ease, and at lesse damiger : it XBRX£8 
was even as much, as if through cowardlines his wits had 
bene taken from him when he should have fought, or that 
through treason he had forsaken his enterprise. For, to 
prove that the trowpes which were about the kinges person, 
nad never bene able to have received the charge of the 
Gnedans, and that those being overthrowen, the king had 
bene slayne in the field, or els forced to flie, and that Cyrus 
had wonne the field, and by this victorie had bene king : the 
successe of this battell doth plainely shewe it. And there- 
fore Clearchus over curious respect, deserved more blame 
for the losse of this battell : then Cyrus overhardines. For 
if king Artaxerxes would have chosen or wished a place 
where the Ghrsedans might have done him lesse hurt : he 
could not have devised a fitter place that was so fam from 
him, and from whence the Graecians could neither see nor 
heajre what was done where he was, as it fell out in sequell. 
For Chnns was slayne before he could prevaile by Clearchus 
victone, he was so fieuTe from him : and furthermore, Cyrus 
therein knew before what was meetest to be done. For he 
commaunded Clearchus to place him selfe with his company 
in the middest of the battel! : who aunswered him, he should 
take no thought for nothing, for he would see all things 
weU ordered. And when he had sayd so, he marred lul 
afterwardes : for where the Graecians were, they overthrewe 
the barbarous people that made head against them, and had 
them in chase while they were weary of following of them. 
Cyrus being mownted upon a whot stirring horse, that had 
a hard heaS, and was very fierce and dogged, called Pasacas, Paiacas^ 
as Ctesias writeth : Artagerses, the governor of the province Cyrus horse, 
of the Cadusians, spyed him a farre of, and when he had Artagerses 
found him, clapped spurres to his horse, and came with full the governor 
cariere unto him, and cryed out : O traytor, and most im- ^f ^® P">- 
faithfull and desperate man, thou now dishonorest the name c^ugin 
of Cyrus (which is the goodliest and most honorablest name giveth charge 
of all the Persians) for that thou hast brought so valliant upon Cyrus. 
Graecians hether to so wicked an enterprise, to spoyle the 
Persians goods, in hope to destroy thy soveraine Lord and 
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ARTA- onely brother, who hath an infinite number of slaves and 

XERXES servaunts farre honester men then thou wilt be while thou 

livest, and that thou shalt presently knowe by proofe, for 

thou shalt dye before thou see the king thy brothers face : 

and therewithal! he threw his dart at him with all the force 

he had. But Cyrus armor was so good, that it pearsed him 

not : yet the blowe came with such good will, that it made 

him stagger on his horse back. When Artagerses had 

given him that blowe, he presently turned his horse. But 

Cjmis slue Cyrus therewithal! threw a dart at him so happily, that he 

Artagerses. slue him right in the place above the bone that joyneth the 

two shoulders together : so that the head of his dart, ranne 

quite through his necke. Nowe, that Cyrus slue Artagerses 

with his owne hands in the field, all tne Historiographers 

doe agree upon it: but for the death of Cjrrus, bicause 

Xenophon toucheth it but a litle by the way, for that he 

was not present in the very place where he was slayne : it 

shal not be hurtful! particularly to set downe the manner 

Dlnons report thereof, ho\h according to the report of Dinon, and also of 

of Cvrus Ctesias. First, Dinon writeth, that after Cyrus !iad slayne 

*•■*"• Artagerses, he went with great fury, and slue in amongest 

the trowpe of them which were nearest unto the kines per- 
son, and that he came so neare the king, that he slue his 
horse starke dead under liim, and the kin^ fell to the groimd 
withal!. But Tiril)azus that was hard by liim, straight 
mownted the king againe upon an other horse, and sayd 
unto him : Your grace will rememlier this liattell another 
day, for it is not to he forgotten. And Cyrus clapping 
spurres againe to his horse, tnrewe an other dart at Arta- 
xerxes, and hit him. But at the third charge, the king tolde 
them tliat were about him, he could not abide this, and that 
he !iad rather dye then suffer it : so therewithcdl he spurring 
liis horse to charge Cyrus (who came fiercely and desperatly, 
having an infinite numl>er of blowes with darts throwen at 
him on every side) threw his dart at liim also. So did all 
those that were about his person : and so was Cyrus slayne 
in this conflict. Some saye, that he was slayne with the 
woimde the kinge his brouier gave liim. Others saye, that 
it was a man at armes of the contry of Caria, imto whom 
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the king for reward of his good service, rave him the honor ARTA- 
in all battels to cary before the first ranKe, a cocke of sold XERXES 
on the toppe of a speare : for the Persians doe cal the Ccuians The Cariaim 
cocks, bicause in tne warres they use to weare creasts in the be called 
toppe of their headpeeces. And this is Dinons reporte. But ^^^' bicause 
Ctesias, to cowche m fewe words that which Dinon reporteth crortTontheir 
at large, sajrth : that Cyrus after he had slaine Artagerses, headpeeces. 
he eaJQopped on the spurre against the king him selfe, and q^^^ reuort 
the Icing against him, and not a worde betwene them both, of Cyrus 
Ariseus, one of Cyrus flatterers, threwe the first dart at the deatii. 
kin^, but killed nim not : and the king with all his force 
agame threwe his dart, thinking to have hit Cyrus, but he 
missed him, and slue Tisaphemes, one of the valliantest and 
stowtest men Cyrus had about him, and so fell downe dead. 
Then Cjrrus hit Artaxerxes so sore a blowe on his breast, Artaxerxes 
that he pearoed his armor, and entred into his flesh two ^^ by 
fingers deepe. The king with this blowe fell downe to the ^X™"* 
ground : wnerewithall the most part of his men about him 
were so affirayd, that they forsooke him, and fled. Howbeit 
he got up againe, with uie helpe of others that were about 
him, amongest whome Ctesias sayd he was one: and so 
recovered a litle hill not farre of, to take a litle breath. In 
the meane time, Cyrus horse that was whotte in the mouth, 
and hard headed as we have tolde you : caried his master 
spyte of his hart farre from his men, amonge his enemies, 
and no man knew him, bicause it was night, and his men 
were very busie in seeldng for him. But Cyrus hoping he 
had wonne the victory, bemg of a whot stimng nature, and 
valliant : he went uppe and downe in the thickest of his 
enemies, crying out in the Persian tongue. Save your selves 
poore men, save your selves. When they heard him say so, 
some made a lane for him to passe by them, and did him 
reverence: but by evill fortune his Tiara (which is the 
highe r^all hat after the Persian manner) fell of of his 
head Then a younge Persian called Mitlmdates, passing 
by him, hit him a blowe with his dart upon one of his Cyrus hurt 
temples, hard by his eye, not knowing what he was. His 
wound straight lell of a marvelous bleedine. Whereuppon, 
Cyrus staggering at it, fell to the ground m a swowna, and 
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his horse raime away from him : but the capparison he had 
irppon him fell to the groimd all bloudied, and his page 
that had hurt him, tooke it up. Shortly after, Cyrus being 
oomen to him selfe againe, some of his Euenukes (whicm 
were men gelt, and groomes of his chamber) that were 
about him, did lift him up, thinking to set him upon 
another horse, and to get him out of the prease : but he 
was not able to sit on his horse. Thereuppon he proved if 
he could better goe a foote, and the Euenuks held him up 
by the armes, and led him amased as he was, not able to 
stand on his feete, although he thought he had won the 
battell : bicause he heard his enemies nying about him cry, 
The gods save king Cyrus, and they prayed him to pardon 
them, and to receive them to mercy. But in the meane 
time, there came certaine poore men of the citie of Caunus, 
who followed the kings campe, getting their living as drudges 
and slaves, to doe most vile service. They Joined with we 
trowpe where Cyrus was, supposing they haci bene the kings 
men : but when they perceived in the ende by the red coates 
they ware upon their armors, that they were enemies, for 
that the kings men ware white coates : there was one among 
the rest that valliantly strake at Cyrus behind his pertisan, 
not knowing in deede that it was Cyrus. The blowe lighted 
full on the hamme of his legge and cut his sinewes so, that 
Cyrus fell withall, and fGillmg, by misfortune fell upon a 
great stone with his browe, where he had bene hurt before, 
that he died forthwith. Thus doth Ctesias report it, where 
me thinketh he cutteth his throate with a dull edged knife, 
he hath such a doe to bring Cyrus to his ende. Now after 
Cyrus was dead, Artasjrras, one of king Artaxerxes Euenukes, 
whome they called the kings eye in the Court : passing by a 
horsebacke, knewe Cyrus Euenukes that mourned very piti- 
fully, lamenting the death of their master. So he asked the 
Euenuke whome Cyrus loved best : Who is that that is dead, 
O Pariscas, that thou weepest so bitterly? Pariscas aun- 
swered him againe, Seest thou not Artasyras, that it is 
Cyrus but newly dead ? Artasjrras wondred much when he 
sawe him. So he comforted the Euenuke, and willed him in 
no case to goe from the body : and in the meane time he 
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gallopped a pace to the king, who thought he had lost ARTA- 
all, aiul was very-^ill besides, both for the great thirst he XERXES 
suffired, as also for his wound he had on his breast. Nowe 
when the Euenuke came unto the kin^, and told him 
with a smyling countenaunce the newes, now he had scene 
Cyrus dead: the king was so joyfuU at the newes, that 
he was desirous himselfe forthwith to goe unto the place 
where he lay to see him, and oommaimded Artasyras to 
bring him thither. But after he had considered better of it, 
he was counselled not to goe thither him selfe for feare of 
the Grsecians, who they sayd wonne all, and were yet chasing 
and killing them in the field, that fled : but rather that he 
should send a good company of men thither, to bring him 
just report, whether the newes were true of his death or not. 
Upon this advise he stayed, and sent thither thirtye men, 
every man with torches in their handes. In the meane 
tyme, one of his Euenukes called Satibarzanes, ranne up and 
ciowne to see if he could get any water for the king, that was 
almost dead for thirst : for there was no water neare unto 
him where he was, and besides, his campe was farre from 
him. His Euenuke having ronne up and downe a sreat way 
to seeke it, mette by chaimce with these poore slaves and 
porters the Caunians, amonge the which one of them caried 
in an olde ragged goates skinne, about eight glassefulles 
of naughty stmcking water. So he presently caried the 
same to the king, who dranke it up every whit. When the King Arta- 
king had dronke it, the Euenuke asked mm, if that naughty xerxesbeinffa 
water did him no hurt. The king sware by the goddes ^^^^?"^® 
imto him, that he never drancke better wine, nor sweeter puddS'water, 
water then that was, nor that pleased him better then that and sayd he 
did : and therefore, sayde he, I beseeche the goddes if it never tasted 
be not my happe to finde him that gave thee tnis water to s^cc^'* 
reward him, yet that it will please them to send him good 
fortune. As the king was talking thus with his Euenuke, 
the thirty men with their torches returned unto him, who 
altogether with Joyfull countenaimce, confirmed the good 
newes he lookeci not for: and then there were comen 
together againe a great number of souldiers about him, 
and still came moe one after another, that he beganne 
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againe to be coraffious. Then he came downe into the 
pTayne, with a worm of lights and torches about him, and 
went straight to the place where his brother Cyrus body lay. 
There, following the auncient manner of the Persians against 
traytors to the kin^ : he caused his head and right hand to 
' be striken of, and then made his head be brought unto him, 
the which he tooke by the heares of his head (for Cyrus ware 
them long and thicke) and did him selfe shew it unto them 
that fled still, and were aifraid, to encorage them againe. 
They wondering to see it, did him humble reverence, and so 
gathered by companies about the king, that in a smal time 
there were gathered together about nim, three score and 
tenne thowsand fighting men, with the which he tooke his 
way againe towards the campe. In deede Ctesias sayth, 
that he had but foure hundred thowsand fighting men in 
£l11: but Dinon and Xenophon say more. And for the 
number of them that were slayne, Ctesias sayth, that word 
was brought to the king, that there were not above nyne 
thowscmd slaine, howbeit that to sight they seemed to be no 
lesse then twenty thowsand. But for that point, he nught 
be talked withall, in either of both. But furthermore, 
where he sayth that the king did send him with Phayllus 
Zacynthian unto the Grsecians, and others with him : that 
is a flat lye. For Xenophon knew right well, that this 
Ctesias wayted upon the king, bicause he speaketh of him in 
divers places of his historic : and if he had bene appoynted 
by the king to cary report unto the Grsecians of so waighty 
a matter, it is like enough Xenophon would not have con- 
cealed it, when he nameth Phayllus Zacynthian. But Ctesias 
(as it appeareth by his writings) was a very ambitious man, 
and partiall imto the Lacedaemonians, but specially unto 
Clearchus : and is glad when he can get any occasion to 
speake of him selfe for his glory, of Laoedaemon, and of 
Clearchus. Now after this battell, king Artaxerxes sent 

goodly riche gifts unto Artagerses sonne, whose father Cyrus 
ad slayne with his owne hands, and as it is reported, did 
ako greatly honor Ctesias and many others: and did not 
forget also to cause the poore Caunian slave to be sought 
out, that had given him the water to be caried to him which 
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saved his life : and when he had found him out, of a poore ARTA- 
wretch unknowen before, he made him a riche noble man. XERXES 
He severely punished those also that had offended the 
martial law, as amongest others, Arbaces, one of the Medes : 
who when the battell was joyned, he fled first on Cyrus side, 
and then when he understoode he was slayne, he returned 
againe to the kings side. For, supposing that it was rather 
timerousnes and cowardly nature, then for treason or evil 
will he bare him : he compelled him to carve a whore on his 
backe starke naked, all daye long about tne market place. 
And to another, who besides he had veelded him selfe to his 
enemies, falsely boasted that he had slayne two : he made 
his tongue to be bored thorough in three severall places, 
¥rith a cordiners alle. Now the Kin^ being of opinion that 
it was him selfe that had slayne his brother Cyrus with 
his owne hand, and being desirous that every man should so 
thinke and say : he sent presents unto Mithridates, that had 
hurt him first in the forehead, and commaunded him that 
caried the giftes unto him, to tell him from the king : The 
king doth send thee these presents, bicause thou finding first 
the capparison of Cyrus horse, diddest bring it unto the 
king. The Carian also that had cut the hamme of his legge 
wherewith Cyrus fell downe, asked his gift likewise : the 
which the king gave him, and bad the Messenger tell him. 
The king doth give thee this, bicause thou wast the second 
person that broughtest him the good newes. For Artasyras 
was the first, ana thou the second, that brought him newes 
of the death of Cyrus. Now Mithridates, albeit he was not 
well pleased in his mind with those wordes, he went his way, 
and sayd nothing then, nor made any thin? a doe : but the 
unfortunate Carian fondely fell into a foolish vaine, common 
unto men. For, the sodeme joy he felt (as it seemeth) to 
see such a goodly riche present before him, as the king sent 
him : made him so forget him selfe, that he began to aspyre, 
and to pretend greater things, then became nis state and 
calling. And therefore he would not take the kings gifte, 
as in respecte that he had brought ^ him worde of Cyrus 
death : but began to storme, and to rage, calling the gods to 
witnesse, that it was he onely, and none other, that slue 
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Cyrus, and that th(^ did him great wronse, to take this 
honor from him. The king beeing told of it, tooke it so 
angrily : that he presently commaunded them to strike of 
his head. But Parysatis (the Queene mother) beeing present 
when the kin^ gave this commaundement, she prayed him 
not to put him to death in that sort : for the Villain, si^d 
she, let me alone, I will chastise him well enough for his 
presumption and rashe speeche. The king was contented 
she should have him. Thereuppon she sent the Sergeaunts 
to take this cursed Carian, and made him be hanged upon 
a gybbet ten dayes together, and at the tenne dayes end, 
caused his eyes to be pulled out of his head, ana last of 
all, poored molten mettell into his eares, and so killed 
the Villaine with this kinde of torment. Mithridates also 
shortly after, died miserably, by a like follye. He was 
bidden to supper at a feast, whetfier came also the king and 
Queene mothers Euenukes: and when they came, Mithri- 
dates sate downe at the bord in the kings golden gowne he 
gave him. When they had supped, ana that they beganne 
to drinke one to another, one of Parysatis Eueneukes sayd 
unto Mithridates : The king hath in deede given thee a 
goodly gowne Mithridates, and goodly chaynes and carcanets 
of gold, and so is the sword very nche and good he gave 
thee, so that when thou hast that by thy side, there is no 
man I warrant thee but will thinke thee a happy man« 
Mithridates then, the wine fuming into his brayne, aun- 
swered straight : What meanest thou by that, Sparamixes ? 
I deserved a better then this, when the battell was fought. 
Then Sparamixes laughing on him, aunswered, I do not 
speak it for any hurt or evil wil I beare thee, Mithridates : 
but to speake franckly among our selves, bicause the Graedans 
have a common proverbe, that wine telleth true, I pray thee 
tell me, what valliant acte was it to take up a capparison of 
a horse that fell on the ground, and to cary it to the king? 
which the Euenuke spitefully put forth unto him, not that 
he was ignorant who did it, but to provoke him to speake, 
and to put him in a rage, knowing that he was a hasty man 
of nature, and could not kepe his tongue, and least of all 
when he had droncke so wel as he had done, and so it fell 
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out in deede. For Mithridates could not byte it in, but ARTA- 
replyed straight : You may talke as long as you lyst of the XERXES 
capparison of a horse, and such trash, but I tell you plainly. See the perill 
that Cyrus was slayne with myne owne hands, and with no of hastioee, 
mans els. For I hit him not in vaine as Artagerses did, but *"^ '^^ 
full in the forehead hard by his eye, and strake him through *'*°'^^'** 
and through his head againe, and so overthrewe him, of 
which blow he dyed. He had no sooner spoken those words, 
but the rest that were at the bord, cast down their eyes, 
foreseeing the death of this pore and unfortunat Mithridates. 
But then the master of the feast began to speake, and sayd 
unto him: Friend Mithridates, I pray thee let us drincke 
and be mery, and reverence and thanke the good fortune of 
our king, and for the rest, let this talke goe, it is too hiffhe 
for us. When the Euenuke went from thence, he tolde 
Parysatis the Queene mother what Mithridates had sayd before 
them all : and she went and told the king of it. Who was 
marvelously offended withall to be so belyed, and to lose the 
thing that was most honorable, and best pleased him in his 
victorie. For it was his mind, that all the world (both 
Grsecians and barbarous people) should certainly beleve, 
that in the battell betwixt him and his brother he was 
hurt, but yet that he slue Cyrus with his owne hande. So 
the king commaunded that Mithridates should suffer the 
paines of death in botes, the which is after this maner. 
They take two botes made of purpose so even, that the one The terrihle 
is nether broder nor longer then the other, and then lay the ^?^®^ 
offender in one of them upon his back, and so cover him with ^^^ 
the other, and do sow both botes together: so that the parties troughes, 
feete, hands, and head do come out at holes made of pur- among the 
pose for him, the rest of his bodye is all hidden within. PenianR. 
Now they give him meate as much as he will eate, and if he 
wil not eate, they force him to it, by thrusting eMes in his 
eies : then when he hath eaten, they give him hony to drinke 
mingled with milke, and they do not only powre it into his 
mouth, but also all his face over, turning nim ful into the 
sunne, so that his face is all covered over with flies: and 
furthermore, being driven to do his needes in that troughe, 
of his excrements there ingender wormes that eate his body 
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even to the very privities. Then, when they see the man is 
dead, they take of the uppermost boate, and find all his 
flesh devowred with vermine ingendrine of him, even to his 
very intrals. So, when Mithridates had miserably languished 
in this manner, seventeene daies together : at length he died 
in extreme torments. Now Parysatis (the Queene mother) 
lacked no more to accomplish her wicked desire, but Mesa- 
bates, one of the kings Euenukes that had cut of Cyrus head 
and hand: and seing that he was very ware ana circum- 
spect in hit behavior, that she could not take him at any 
advaimtage : in the end she devised a fine way to intrap him. 
She had a marvelous wit, and amonge other things could 
play passinely wel at £l11 games at dyce, and did many times 
play with Uie king her sonne before the warres : and after 
the warres also, when he had made peace, she did play 
at dyce with him as she had done before, insomuch as she 
knew all his secret love, and furthered him to enjoy it. To 
be short, she would never be out of his sight out as litle 
as she could, and would let his wife Statira have as litle 
time with him as might be, that she might ffoveme and 
rule him as she would : both bicause she natea her of all 
creatures living, and also for that she would beare the greatest 
sway and credit about him. When she saw the king one 
day at leysure, not knowing how to passe the time away: 
she inticed him to play a thowsand Darecks at dyce, and 
was contented to lose them willingly, and paied the thow- 
sand Darecks downe, seeming notwithstanding to be angry 
with her losse. So she prayed him ako to play one of nis 
Euenukes with her : and the king was well contented with 
it. But before they would play, they agreed betwene them 
that they should both name and except five of the trustiest 
and chiefest Euenukes they had : and then, which of them 
lost, should presently deliver unto the winner his choyce of 
all the other Euenukes he would demaund. Thus they fel 
to play, and she imploying all the cunning she had, and 
playing as warely as she could possible, besides that the 
dyce ranne of her side, her luck served her so, that she 
wanne : and then she required Mesabetes for her winnings, 
being none of those the king had excepted. When she had 
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him delivered her, she gave him to the hangmen, and wiUed ARTA- 
them to flea him alive, and then that they should crucifie XERXES 
him, and naile him to a crosse, and hang his skin upon an 
other peeoe of tymber by him : the which was done accord- 
ingly. The king was marvelous angry withall when he knew 
it, and ereevously offended with his mother. Howbeit she 
sported it out, and laughing, told him : In deed it becomes 
tnee wel to be amtry for losmg an old gelded Villain, where 
I lost a thowsana Darecks quietly, ana said never a word. 
So there came no other thing of it, saving that the king 
was a litle angry, and repented him that he had plaied so 
fondly and was so finely mocked. But Queene Statira on 
the other side, besids that she was against her in al other 
things : she spared not to tel Queene mother plainly, that it 
was wickedly done of her, to put the kings good and faithful 
servaunts so cruelly to deatti, for C3rrus sake. But now, Tisaphemes 
after that Tisaphemes (king Artaxerxes Lieuetencmt) had betrajreth the 
deceived Clearchus, and other captaines of Greece, detestably q^J^** 
falsifying his word he had given them, and that he had sent 
them bound unto the king: Ctesias sayth, that Clearchus 
praied him to helpe him to a combe, and that having had 
one by his meanes, and also comed his head, it pleased him 
so wel, that to requite his good wil, he gave him his scale of 
armes from his finger wherewith he sealed his letters, for a 
witnes of the great friendship that was betwene them two. 
He sayth also mat in the stone of this ring there was graven 
the daunce of the Caryatides. And furthermore, that the 
other souldiers which were prisoners with Clearchus, did take 
away the moste part of the vittells that were sent to him, 
and left him litle or nothing : and that he did remedye all 
this, procuring a greater quantitie to be sent unto them, and 
that they should put Clearchus portion apart, and all the 
other souldiers part also by them selves. Ihis he did, as he 
sayth, by Parysatis consent and commaundement, who know- 
ing that amongest other vittells they dayly sent Clearchus 
a gammon of bacon : she tolde him one day he should doe 
well to hide a litle knife in this gammon of bacon, and 
to send it him, to thend that the life of so noble and 
valliant a man as he was, should not fall to the crueltie of 
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the king. Howbeit, that he was afirayd to meddle withall, 
and durst not doe it : and that the lung sware^ and pro- 
mised his mother, (who was an earnest suter to him for 
Clearchus) that he would not put him to death. This not- 
withstanding, the king being afterwards procured, and per- 
swaded to the contrary, by Queene Statira his wife: he 
put them all to death, but Menon. Therefore Parysatis, 
Queene mother, after that time (sayth Ctesias) devised all the 
wayes she could to poyson Queene Statira, and to make her 
out of the way. But me thinketh this smelleth like a lye, 
that Parysatis should entend so wicked and daungerous an 
acte, as to put the kinges lawfull wife to death, by whome 
he had sonnes that were to inherite the crowne, onely for the 
love and respect of Clearchus : and it is too plaine that he 
coyned that, to honor and magnific Clearchus memorie the 
more. But to prove it, a man may easily find it by the lyes 
he addeth cdFterwards unto it: saying, that after the Cap- 
taines were slayne, all the bodies of the rest were tome a 
peeces by dogges and fowles : and also that there came a 
boysterous winde, and covered all Clearchus body with a 
great hill of dust, and that out of this hill of dust shortly 
after there spronge up many palme trees, which made a prety 
thicke grove, that it snadowea all that place. Insomuch that 
the kin^ him selfe did afterwanls marvelously repent him 
for putting of him to death, for that he was an honest man, 
and beloved of the gods. This was not for Clearchus sake, 
but for an olde canckered malice Parysatis had long time 
borne in her hart against Queene Statira : bicause she saw 
wel enough, that the credit and authoritie her self had with 
the king, was in respect of a sonnes duty and obedience to 
his mother, and in contrary maner, Statiraes credit and 
authoritie had a better ground and foundacion, bicause it 
came of the love and good wil the king did beare her. And 
this is the onely cause that made her to practise the death of 
Quene Statira, having determined that her self, or daughter 
in law, must nedes dye. Now Quene mother had one oi the 
women of her chamber called Gigis, that was of great credit 
about her, and whome she onely trusted. Dinon writeth, that 
this Gigis did help Parysatis to make the poyson. But 
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Ctesias writeth contrarily, and saith that she onely knew it, ARTA- 
but otherwise that it was against her will : and that he that XERXES 
made the poyson, was one Belitaras, but Dinon calleth him 
Melantas. Now, though in outward semblance and shew 
Queene mother and Statira semed to have foreotten aU 
malice betwene them, and that they began again one of 
them to keepe company with the other, and did eate and 
drinke togetner: yet one of them mistrusted the other, 
and tooke great heede to them selves, both of them eating 
one selfe meate, and in one dishe together, and were both 
served with one self officers and men. In Persia there is a 
litle bird, of the which all the parts of it is excellent good 
to eate, and is ful of fat within : so that it is thought it 
liveth by ayer and dewe, and in the Persian tongue they cal 
it Ryntaoes. Parysatis, as Ctesias sayth, tooke one of these Rjmtaoes a 
birdes, and cut it in the middest with a litle knife, the bird of Persia 
which was poysoned onely on one of the sides, and cave that * n*tn no 
halfe which wis poysoned unto Statira. Yet Dinon writeth, «*^«^*^ 
that it was not Parysatis her selfe that gave it her, but her How Statira 
carver Melantas that carved her meate, and still cave Queene ^" poysoned. 
Statyra of that meate which the side of his poisoned knife 
had touched* So Queue Statira presently fel sick of the 
dissease wherof she died, with crevous panges and gripings 
in her bowels, and found plainfy that sne was poysoned by 
Parysatis meanes: wheruppon she told the king as much, 
who was of the same opinion, and thought it was his mother, 
bicause he knew her cruel reven^ng mind, that never pardoned 
any, against whom she conceived any erudge. The king 
therefore to know the troth, when his wife Statira was deao, 
apprdiended aU his mothers houshold servaunts and officers, 
and did put them to torments, to make them confesse the 
troth, saving Gigis, whome Queene mother kept close in 
her chamber a long time, and would never suffer the kine to 
have her: who earnestly requested her to deliver her unto him. 
Notwithstanding, Gigis her selfe at len^h prayed Quene 
mother to give her leave one night to go home to her house. 
The king understanding it, layed waite for her, and intercepted 
her by the way: and when she was taken, he condemned 
her to suffer the paynes of death ordejrned for poysoners, 
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the which in Persia is executed in this manner : they make 
them put their head upon a great plaine stone, and with an 
other stone they presse and strike it so long, till they have 
dashed the brajrnes of the malefactor out of their head. 
After this sort was Gigis put to death. Now for Farysatis 
his mother, the king did her no other hurt, nor sayd no 
more imto her, but confined her unto Babylon aocordinff 
to her desire, and sware, that whilest she hved, he woula 
never see Babylon. In this state stoode the afikires of the 
kinff. But now, Artaxerxes having done the utmost he 
could to have overcomen the Graecians which came to make 
warre with him in the hart of his Realme, and would have 
bene as glad of that, as he was to have overcome Cyrus, and 
to keepe his crowne and Realme : he could never prevaile 
against them. For though they had lost Cyrus that gave 
them enterteinment, and all their private Captaines that led 
them : they saved them selves notwithstanding, being in the 
hart of his Realme, and shewed the Persians by experience, 
that all their doings was nothing but gold and silver, 
curiositie, and fayer women, and otherwise, nothing but 
pompe and vanity. Hereuppon al the Grsedans became 
couragious, and despised the barbarous people: insomuch 
that tne Lacedaemonians thought it a great shame and dis- 
honor imto them, if they did not deliver the Graecians that 
dwelt in Asia, from the slavery and bondage of the Persians, 
and kept them from the open violence and cruelty of the 
barbarous people. For they naving at other times attempted 
to doe it by their Captaine Thimbron, and afterwards also 
by Dercyllidas, whom they sent thither with an army, and 
having done nothing worthy memory : at length they deter- 
mined to send their king Agesilaus thither m person, who 
passing through Asia with nis shipps, began presently to 
make not warre against the Persians as soone as ever he 
had Icmded his army. For, at the first conflict he overthrew 
Tisaphemes (the king of Persiaes Lieuetencmt) in battel, and 
made the most part of the cities of Greece that are in Asia, 
to rebel against him. Artaxerxes loking into this warre, and 
wisely considering what way and meanes he was to take, to 
make warre with the Graecians: he sent unto Greece one 
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Hermocrates a Rhodian, (of great credit about him) with a ARTA- 
marvelous summe of sold and silver, bountifully to bestow XERXES 
in gifts amone the nooilitie and chiefe rulers of the cities of 
Graece, to mwe all the other Grsecians to rise against the 
Lacedaemonians. Hermocrates wisely executed nis com- 
mission, for he made the chiefest cities of Greece to rebel 
against Lacedaemon : so that all Peloponnesus being up in 
armes, and in great earboyle, the Ephori at Lacedaemon 
were inforoed to send lor Agesilaus home again. Agesilaus 
beine sory to depart out of Asia, said unto his friends : that 
the king of Persia had driven him out of his Realme with 
thirty thowsand archers : bicause that the Persian coyne The Persian 
is stamped with an archer, having a bow in his hfljid. cojme^howit 
Artaxerxes also drave the Lacedaemonians out of all their " stamped, 
jurisdiction by sea, by the meanes of Conon, general of the Artaxerxes 
Athenians, whom Phamabazus (one of his Lieuetenants) had ^i^^^the 
wonne to take his part. For Conon, after he was over- moniung 
throwen in battel at a place called the goates river, kept from all their 
ever after in the lie of Cyprus, not so much for the safetie dominiiims 
of his person, as also for that it was a mete place to stay in, ^Y 
until tne wars of Greece were appeased. He knowing that 
the devise he had in his head, lacked power to put it in 
execution, and on the contrary side, that the power of the 
king lacked a man of deepe judgement to be imployed : he 
wrote letters unto him of nis devise what he thought to doe, 
straightly charmig him whom he delivered his letters unto, 
that if he could possibly, he should cause the same to be 
delivered imto the king by Zenon the Cretan, one of the 
kings dauncers, or by one Polycritus his Phisition, bom in 
the city of Mende : and in bom their absences, then to e;ive 
it unto Ctesias, to deliver unto the king. It chaimcea so 
that this letter came to the hands of Ctesias : who (as it is 
reported) added moreover unto the contents of the letter, 
that the king should send him unto Conon, bicause he was 
a necessary man to be employed in his service, but specially 
by sea. Ctesias sayth not so, but writeth that the Icing of 
his owne voluntary motion save him this charge. Now, 
after Artaxerxes had throum the leading of Conon and 
Phamabazus, won the batt^ by sea neare to the He of 
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Gnidus, and that therby he had driven all the Lacedee- 
monians from their jurisdiction by sea, aU Graece had him 
in marvelous great estimation : so that he gave unto the 
Grascians with such conditions, as he would, Uiat so famous 
peace, called Antalddas peace. This Antalddas was a 
citizen of Sparta, the sonne of one Leon, who favoring 
king Artaxerxes afiaires, procured by the treatie of this 
peace, that the Lacedaemonians left unto Artaxerxes all the 
cities of Graece in Asia, and all the lies conteined in the 
same, to enjoy quietly, making them pay tribute at his 
pleasure. This peace being conduded with the Graedans 
(if so shameful a treason, reproch, and common infamy to 
all Graece may be called a peace, as never warre fdl out 
more dishonorable and infamous for the vanquished) king 
Artaxerxes that otherwise hated the Lacedaemonians to the 
death, and that estemed them (as Dinon writeth) the im- 
pudentest men living : did notwithstanding love Antalddas 
passingly wel, and enterteined him very honorably, when he 
came into Persia unto him. It is reported that the king 
one day tooke a rarland of flowers, and did wet it with the 
most pretious and sweetest oyle of perfume that was pre- 
pared for the feast, and sent the same unto Antaldoas: 
msomuch as every man marvelled to see the kins set so 
much by him. In deed he was a mete man to foDow the 
vanity and curiositie of the Persians, and had wel deserved 
such a garland to be sent him : who was so bold to daunce 
a daunce before the Persians, mocking and counterfeating 
Leonidas and Callicratidas, two of the valliantest men that 
ever were in Greece. Therefore one said at that time in 
the presence of king Agesilaus : O how unhappy is poore 
Graece at this day, when the Lacedaemonians come to loUow 
the Persians? Bu^ Agesilaus presently aunswered him 
againe, Not so, said he : but rather the Persians followe 
the Lacedaemonians. Notwithstanding, this wise aunswer 
Agesilaus made, did not take away the shame of the fact : 
and shortly after, the Lacedaemonians lost the battell of 
Leuctres, and therewith also the signiorie and prindpalitie 
thev had kept of lon^ time over ail Graece, although they 
haa lost their estimation before, for consenting to so shame- 
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ful and dishonorable a peace. When Sparta florished most, ARTA- 
and was chiefe of all the other cities of Grasce : so long did XERXES 
Artaxerxes stil continue to make much of Antalcidas, and 
called him his friend. But after that the Lacedaemonians 
had lost the battell of Leuctres, having received so great an 
overthrow, and wanting money: they sent Agesilaus into 
Mgfptj and Antalddas into Fersia unto king Artaxerxes, 
to pray him to ayde and helpe the Lacedaemonians. How- 
beit the kin^ made so smal accompt of him, and disdained 
him so mudi, denying him, and ms request^ : that he re- 
turned backe to Sparta, as a man knocked on the head, 
without any thing done with the king. And there also 
seing that nis enemies mocked him, and fearinff that the 
Ephori would commit him to prison : he killed him self The death of 
with famine. About that time also, the Thebans after ^^^^^ 
they had won the battell of Leuctres, sent Ismenias and mooiJ^ 
Felopidas into Persia, imto king Artaxerxes : where Pelo- 

Eidas did nothine unworthy of him self. Howbeit Ismenias 
eing commaunaed to kneele to the king, he let fall his 
ringe at his feete, and stowped to take it up : whereby it 
was thought of some that he did it to kneele to the king. 
Another time Artaxerxes liking a secret advertisement very 
wel sent him from Timi^ras the Athenian : he gave him Timagonw 
ten thowsand daricks by his Secretary called Belluris. And ^^^^!^?' 
bicause he had a sickly body, and was driven to drink cowes ^J^ j^^ 
milke to restore him : the king therfore sent foure score xerxes. 
mylche kyne with him to give milke to the paile, to have 
fresh milxe every daye. Furthermore, he sent him a bed 
throughly furnished with al things necessary, and groomes 
of the chamber to make his bed, saying, that the Graecians 
could not tel how to make it : ana did also let him have 
men to cary him upon their armes to the sea side, bicause 
he was sicke, and whilest he was at the Court, he enterteyned 
him very honorably and boimtifiilly. So Ostanes, the kings 
brother, said one day imto him : Timagoras, remember how 
honorably thou art served at thy bord, for it is not for no 
small matter thou art thus made of. This word was rather 
to cut him for his treason, then for any remembrance of the 
benefit received. So the Athenians afterwards condemned the 
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same Timagoras to dye, bicause he had taken bribes and money 
of the king of Persia. But Artaxerxes m recompence of so 
many other thinges that he had done, to despite the Graedans 
with, he did one thing that pleased them marvelously: when 
he did put Tisaphemes to death, who was the dreadfiillest 
enemye the Grsedans had. Farysatis the Queene mother 
did helpe to bringe this to passe, agmvating tibe accusations 
brought in against him. For theking kept not his anger 
longe against his mother, but fell in againe with her, and 
sent for her, knowing that she had an excellent witte and 
noble courage to goveme a ereat kingdome : and besides, that 
there was nothing nowe to fet them to come together as much 
as they would, to give any occasion of jelousie or malice to any 
person. So ever after, his mother Parysatisendevored her selie 
to feede the king her sonnes humor every manner of way, 
seeming to mislike nothing that he did : Whereby she grewe 
in great credit with him, that he denied her nothing what- 
soever she asked him. So she perceyved that the king was 
extreamely in love with one of ms owne Daughters, that was 
called Atossa : howbeit that he dissembled his love the best 
he could, and kept it secret, chiefly for feare of her, although 
some write, that in deede he had already had her mayden- 
head. Nowe Farysatis having found his love, she beganne 
to make more of his Daughter then she did before, and 
talking with her father, sometyme she praysed her bcAuty, 
another tyme her grace and good countenaunce, saying that 
she was like a Queene and noble Princesse. So that at 
length by litle and litle she perswaded him to maiye her 
openly, not passing for the lawes and opinions of the 
Grrascians, considering that God had given him imto the 
Persians, to stablishe lawes unto them, to decyde rifffat 
from wronge, and the good fix)m the bad. Some His- 
toriographers doe write, and amongest them Heradides of 
Cumes : that Artaxerxes did not onely marie the eldest of 
his Daughters, but the second also called Amestris, of whome 
we will speake hereafter. Nowe when he had maried the 
eldest, Atossa, he loved her so entierly well, that thou^ 
she fell sicke of the dissease commonly called Vitiligo, that 
ranne over all her bodie: he loved her not the worse for 
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it, but prayed continually for her unto the goddesse luno, ARTA- 
honoring no other ffoddesse but her onely, and fell downe XERXES 
on his luiees before tier image, and sent by his friendes and 
lieuetenants so many offerings, that all the way from his 
Court gates unto the temple of luno, (which was sixteene 
furlong of) was full of toM, silver, riche purple silkes, and 
horse Uiat were sent thither* He beganne to make warre also 
with the ^ffvptians, and made Phamabazus and Iphicrates 
Athenian, his Lieuetenants, who did no good, bicause they fell 
at variance thone with thother. But cdrterwards, Artaxarxes King Arta- 
him selfe went in person to conquer the Cadusians with three xerxes jorney 
hundred thowsana footemen, and tenne thowsand horsemen. ?^.°^.!^^ 
So he mvaded their contry, which was a very rude contry, 
alway darke and dowdy : the earth bringeth forth nothing The contrjr of 
that man soweth, but doth onely feede the inhabitants with th« Caduwaiis 
peares, apples, and such like mite, and yet the men be very barren, 
very stronge and valliant notwithstanding. So when he was 
entred fiEure into the contry before he was ware, he fell into 
great want of vittells, and was also in great daunger. For 
his souldiers found nothing in all the contry that was good 
to eate, and worst of all, no vittells could come unto tnem 
from any place, bicause of the hardnes and naughty wayes 
of the contry : so that his campe lived onelv with the fleshe 
of their beastes of cariage, and yet they sold it dearely : for, 
an asses head was sold for three skore silver Drachmas. To 
conclude, the fifiunjme was so great, that provision fay led for Great fiunyne 
the kings owne mouth, and there were but fewe horse left, ^^ -^'^ 
for all toe rest were eaten. Then Tiribazus, that had often- *•"*" ■™y- 
times bene chiefe about the king, bicause he was a valliant 
man, and that through his folly was many tymes also out of 
favor, as at that present tyme, when he haid no authoritie 
nor estimation : he devised a stratageame, whereby he saved Tiriliaxus 
the king and all his campe. In this contry of the Cadusians, stratageame 
there were two kinges in the field with their armies, both of •*^®^ ^^a 
them camped a sonder one from the other. Tiribazus, after ^ his army, 
he had spoken with king Artaxerxes, and had tolde him 
what he ment to doe: he went imto one of the kinges, 
and at the selfe same tyme also secretly sent his sonne unto 
the other king, and told either of them, that the other king 
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ARTA- had sent Ambassadors unto Artaxences to make peace with 
XERXES him, unwitting to his companion, and therefore he counselled 
him if they were wise, one of them to seeke to prevent an- 
other with all the possible speede he could, and promised 
them both, one after another, to helpe them the best he 
could* Both the one and the other of the kings gave credit 
to his wordes, either of them both mistrusting one another : 
so that the one speedily sent his Ambassadors unto king 
Artaxerxes, with Tiribazus, and the other also his Ambas- 
sadors with his Sonne. But Tiribazus tarying long in his 
iomey, king Artaxerxes beganne somewhat to suspect him, 
nis enemies also did cuxuse nim in his absence, and the king 
ffrewe very chollerycke, and repented him that he had trusted 
him so {cure, and was willing to heare every man that spake 
against him. Howbeit Tiribazus at length returned, and 
his Sonne also, and either of them brou^t with them the 
Ambassadors of the Cadusians, and so peace was taken with 
them both. Then was Tiribazus aloft againe, and in greater 
credit than ever he was, and so departed with the kinff. 
Note, that The king then shewed plainely, that cowardlines prooeedetti 
■oft ftpparell not of pompe and curiositie, as some take it, beleving that 
"J^"^®*» it doth effeminate mens harts, but rather of a vile base 
man^comdly ™in^> ^^^ commonly followeth evill, and the worse counsel!, 
and effemi- For nether the Jewells of gold, the kingly robe, nor other 
nate : but a sumptuous ornaments which the kin^ ever ware about him, 
^J**^ worth twelve thowsand talents as it is reported, did not 
fo^we^ hinder him at that t^e to travaile, and to take as much 
evill advise payne as any man m all his army. For he him selfe 
and counselL inarched a foote the foremost mem, carying his owne trusse 
The corage in a scarfe uppon his shoulders, and his target on his arme, 
of king Arta- and travelled through highe stony mountaines. So that his 
xerxesy and souldiers seeing the corage and payne the king him selfe 
pmeTiii tooke, they marched so nymbly, tnat it seemed they had 
m^hing. wings : for he dayly marched above two hundred funonss. 

Now the king at length by sore travell, came to one of his 
owne houses, where there were goodly arbors and parkes, 
with goodly trees passingly sette forth : but aU the contiy 
besides was naked and barren, so that there was not a tree 
a great way from thence, and it was marvelous cold. The 
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king sufired his souldiers to hewe downe the goodly pynes ARTA- 
and cypres trees in his parkcs : and bicause they durst not XERXES 
presume to touch them, he him selfe as he was tooke an KingArt»- 
axe in his hande and beganne to hewe downe the goodliest xerxes cur- 
tree there. The souldiers seeing that, fell every man of tewe *<> ^i* 
them also to hewing : so that m a very short tyme they ®^^"*®"' 
had provided them selves well with wodae, and made them 
ereat fires in every place, and so past over the night quietly 
Dy the fires side. This notwithstanding, he lost a great 
number of valliant men in this voyage, and almost all his 
horses. Therefore thinking his men would mocke him, 
bicause he did fayle of his purpose : he beganne to growe 
mistrustfiill, and to suspect the chiefest noble men he had 
about him : so that in a rage he put many of them to death, 
but much more of them remayned, whome he mistrusted. 
For there is nothing more cruell, nor a greater bloud sucker, 
then a cowardly tyrant : as in contrary manner nothing is 
more curteous, and lesse suspicious, then a valliant and hardy 
man. And therefore brute oeastes that be never made tame 
nor mastered, are commonly cowardly, and timerous: and 
the other to the contrary, that are noble and coragious, are 
bold straight, and doe come to knowe a man, bicause they 
have no feare, nether doe they flie from their clapping 
and making much of them as they doe. Afterwards king 
Artaxerxes being growen very olde, heard that there was 
great sturre and contencion betwene his sonnes, which of 
them should be heire after his death, and that this con- 
tencion fell out also amonge his friends and men, of great 
calling. The wisest of them wished, that as he him self 
came unto the crowne, as his fathers eldest sonne: so that he 
likewise should after his death leave it unto his eldest sonne, 
called Darius. But the younger, which was called Ochus, Darius and 
being a valliant mem, and of a whot stirring nature, had Ochus, Idng 
some in the Court also that tooke his parte, and hoped to Artaxerxes 
atta]me to his purpose, by the meanes of his sister Atossa, ■^'"**"" 
whome he loved and honored, promising to mary her, and 
to make her Queene, if he might come to be king after his 
fiithers dissease. And besides, there went a report abroad, 
that in their fathers life time he secretly kept her : howbeit 
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Artaxerxes never understoode it. Now, bicause he would 
betimes put his sonne Ochus out of all hope to succeede 
him in the kingdom, least this expectadon might make him 
to goe about to practise that which Cyrus did, and that by 
this meanes his Kealme should growe mto faction and dviU 
warres : he proclaymed his eldest sonne Darius (beeing fiftye 

Jreare olde) lung after his death, and furthermore gave him 
eave fix)m thenceforth to weare the pojrnt of his hat right 
up. In Persia the custom is, that when any commeth to 
be proclaymed successor and heire apparent to the crowne, 
he should require a gifte of him that proclaymeth him 
successor. The which the other doth graimt him, whatso- 
ever it be that he asketh, so it be not impossible. Darius 
then asked his father a concubine called Aspasia, who was 
first with Cyrus, and in greatest favor with him above all 
the rest, but then was for the kings own bodye. She was 
borne in the contry of Ionia, of free parents: ana being vertu- 
ously brought up, she was brought one night unto Cyrus as 
he was at supper with other women, who sate them downe, 
without too curious bidding, hard by him, and were verie glad 
when Cyrus offered to play and be merie with them, geving 
everie one of them some pleasaunt word, and they made it 
not coy. But Aspasia stoode on her feete by the table, and 
sayd never a word : and notwithstanding that Cyrus called 
her, she woulde not come at him. Moreover, when one of 
the groomes of his chamber would have taken her to have 
brought her to him : The first saith she, that iayeth hands 
on me, shall repent it. Thereuppon all those that were 
present, said she was a foolish tnmg, and simply brought 
up, and could not tell what was comely for her. Howbeit 
Cyrus being glad of it, passed it over with laughing, and 
told him that had brought them unto him : Doest thou not 
see, that of all these thou hast brought me, there is not an 
honest woman but she ? After that, Cyrus b^an to make 
muche of her, and loved her better continually then all 
the rest, and called her Aspasia the wise. This Aspasia 
was taken amone the spoiles of Cyrus campe after he was 
overthrowen, ana Darius as we have told ye, did b^^ her 
of his father, who was verie angrie with it m his minoT For 
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the barbarous people of all other thin^ are marvelous ARTA- * 
gealous of their women, so that not onely he should be put XERXES 
to death, that durst but speake to, or touch any concubine Thebarbaroiu 
of the kings but in sport: but also whosoever came nere people can ^ 
them, or neere their coches as they travelled. The kings °-^*J^*^-^*^ 
daughter Atossa, whom he had maned against all lawe, was i^y^^ 
yet living, and besides her he had also three hundred and 
three score passing fayer concubines: and yet when his sonne 
Darius asked Aspasia of him, the kine aunswered, she was 
a free woman borne, and therefore if she woulde, he was 
content he should have her : but if she were imwilling to 
goe to him, then he would not have him force her by no 
meanes. So Aspasia was sent for, and she was asked with 
whom she had rather be. She answered, with Darius : con- 
trarie to king Artaxerxes expectacion, who both by the 
custome, and also the law, was compelled to let him have 
her. But shortly after he tooke her from him againe, say- 
ing that he woulde place her in a Nunrie of Diana, in the 
oontrie of Ecbatane, where they call her Anitis, there to 
serve the goddesse, and to live chast all the daies of her life : 
supposing by this meanes to punish his sonne, not rigorously, 
but mooeratly, with griefe mixt with sporte and earnest. 
Howebeit his sonne tooke it not so pacientlie, either bicause 
he was deepelie in love with Aspasia, or else for that he saw 
his father mocked him in that point. Tiribazus finding this, Tiribazus 
and perceiving that Darius tooke it verie grievouslie : he incenseth 
aggravated his anger against his father, knowing the passion ?"^^f^°** 
oflove in Darius, oy his owne, upon the like occasion. King Artaxerxes. 
Artaxerxes had many daughters, and had promised Phama- 
bazus one of them, called Apama: unto Orontes, Rodogoune: 
and to Tiribazus, Amestris. The king performed the other 
two manages, and did put Tiribazus oy his wife. For the 
king him selfe maried his owne daughter Amestris, and for 
her, he promised Tiribazus the younger, Atossa : with whom 
also he him selfe fell in love, and maried her. Tiribazus 
hereupon was in such a rage with the king, that he hated 
him to the death : not bicause he was any traitor or seditious Tiribasus 
man in nature, but a madde harebrained fellow. For some- roaneiii, and 
time he was aloft, and in as good credit and authoritie as *^° ®*®"* 
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the best : sodainly againe he woulde play some madde parte 
to an^r the king, and then he was in as much disgrace, and 
out of countenaunce : and could not away with neither for- 
tune. For when he was in authoritie, he made everie man 
hate him for his pride : and being in disgrace, he could not 
humble him selfe, out looke bigger then before. Nowe there 
was fire and brimstone met, when Tiribazus tooke parte with 
Darius. For he dayly blewe into his eares, that it was to no 
purpose for him to weare his h^t right up, if his afiaires also 
went not rightly forward : and that he deceived him selfe 
much, if he did not know that his brother (by meanes of the 
women he kept) secretlie aspired to the crowne : and that 
his father being so unconstant as he was, he must not trust 
in any sorte to succeede his father in the kingdome, what 
proclamation soever he hath made in his behalfe to the 
contrarie. For, sayd he, he that for a Graedan woman hath 
broken and violated the holiest lawc that was in Persia: 
thou must not looke that he will performe that he hath 
promised thee. And furthermore he perswaded him^ that 
it was not a like repulse unto Ochus, to oe denied that which 
he looked for : as it was for him to be turned out of all that 
ever he had gotten. For sayd he, if it please Ochus to live 
like a private man, he may safelie doe it, and no man will 
trouble him : but for him selfe that was alreadie proclaimed 
king, he must of necessitie make him selfe king, or else 
he must not live. So the Poet Sophocles his saying most 
conunonly proveth true : 

111 counsell eazly takes place. 

For the way is large and plaine for a man to beleeve as he 
lyst, and men commonly are given rather to beleve the evill 
then the good, bicause most men know not what goodnes 
meaneth. But now beside these perswasions, the greatnes of 
the kingdome, and the feare Danus stoode in of his brother 
Othus, tooke great force and effect with him : and it may 
be also, that Venus her selfe did somewhat in the matter, 
for the malice and spight that Aspasia was taken fix)m 
him. But whatsoever the cause was, thus was it handled : 
that Darius flatly conspired against his father Artaxerxes, 
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together with Tiribazus. Now, they havms gotten many ARTA- 
oonspirators to joyne with them, one of the kin^s Euenukes XERXES 
peiceivine it, ranne and told the kin^ of it, and howe they 
had sodainly determined to assaile him, knowing certainly 
that it was agreed among them selves, that they should kill 
him in his bedde in the night. Artaxerxes receiving this 
advertisement, thought it was not good to be carelesse of a 
matter of so great importaunce as his life : and also that it 
were too great li^htnes in him so sodainly to beleve his 
Euenuke, without better proofe or knowledge. So he tooke 
this way with him selfe. He commaunded uie Euenuke that A devise of 
had geven him this informacion, to keepe companie still with Artaxerxes 
the conspirators, and to follow them wheresoever they went, ve,7t Uie con. 
to see their doings : and in the meane time he bet downe his Hpirators and 
wall behind his bed, and made a dore thorowe, and set up a to save him 
hanging of tapistrie before it. When the time was come, as sel^*^- 
the Euenuke nad advertised the king, that the traitors ment 
to doe their feate : Artaxerxes being layed on his bedde, rose 
not up till he had seene everie traitor of them in the face 
that came to kill him. Then when he sawc them comming 
towards him with their swords drawen, he sodainly lift up 
the hanging, and got in to his inner chamber, and shut the 
dore after him, making an outcrie. Murder, murder. So the 
traitors being plainly seene and knowen by the king, fled 
the same way they came, and failed of their purpose, and 
bad Tiribazus save him selfe, bicause he was knowen. So 
they dispersed them selves, and scaped by flying. But 
Tiribazus was taken tardie, although he had slaine divers 
of the kings gard, valliantly defendmg him selfe : yet they 
tooke him not, till he was striken with a dart a good way TlribaaEus the 
of, which slewe him. Darius was also taken and apprehended, traitor slaiue 
and brought prisoner with his sonnes : and the kins referred 
him to be judged by his peeres. For the king him selfe 
would not be present to geve Judgement of him, but deputed 
others in his place to accuse him : howbeit he commaunded 
his secretaries to set downe in writing the opinion and 
sentence of everie one of the Judges and to bring it him. 
In fine, they all cast him, and condemned him to dye. Then 
the officers layed hold on him, and brought him into a 
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chamber of the prison, where the hanmian came with a raser 
in his hande with the which he used to cut mens throates 
so condemned to dye. So the hangman comming into the 
chamber, when he saw it was Darius, he was affrayed, and 
came out of the chamber againe, his hart failing him, and 
durst not lay handes upon the person of the kin^. But the 
ludges that stoode witnout the chamber, bad hmi goe and 
doe it, unlesse he would have his owne throate cut. So the 
hangman then came in, and tooke Darius by the heare of 
the head, and made him hold downe his head, and so cut his 
necke with his raser he had in his other hand. Others doe 
write, that this sentence was geven in the presence of kinff 
Artaxerxes selfe, and that Darius seeing him selfe convicted 
by manifest proofes brought in against him, he fell downe 
at his fathers feetc, and besought him to pardon him : and 
then that his father being angrie, rose up, and drew out his 
curtelax and wounded him in so many places withall, that 
at length he slue him. Then returning into the Court, he 
worshipped the sunne, and turning him to his Lords that 
were about him, he sayd unto them: My Lordes, Grod be 
with you, and be mene at home in your houses, and tell 
them that were not here, how the great Oromazes hath taken 
revenge of them that practised treason against me. This 
was tne end of Darius treason. Now Deuius beii^ dead, 
Ochus his brother stoode in good hope to be next heire to 
the crowne, and the rather, through the meanes and frend- 
shippe of his sister Atossa : but yet of his legitimate brethren, 
he feared him called Ariaspes, who was onely left of all the 
rest that were legitimate: and of his bastard brethren, 
Arsames : not bicause Ariaspes was elder than he, but for 
that he was of a soft and plaine nature, the Persians desired 
he might be their king. On the other side, Arsames was 
wise, and valliant : and Ochus sawe that his &ther loved 
him dearely. So he determined to intrappe them both. 
Now Ochus being a suttle and malicious natured man, he 
first shewed his crueltie upon Arsames, and his mcJice upon 
Ariaspes his legitimate brother. For, bicause he knewe he 
was but simple and plaine, he sent dayly some of the kings 
Euenukes unto him, who brought him threatning words and 
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messages, as from the king : telling him that he had deter- 
mineato put him to a shamefiul and cruell death. So, 
foiging these newes continuallie as things verie secret, they 
did so terrifie poore Ariaspes, telling him that the king was 
fullie bent to put some of his threats in execution out of 
hand : that he was put in such feare and dispaire of his life, 
that he prepared him selfe a poyson, and dranke it, to ridde 
him selfe ot his life. King Artaxerxes understanding of his 
death, tooke it very heavily, and began to mistrust the cause 
that made him to make him selfe away : howebeit he coulde 
not seeke the proofe of it, for his extreame aee. But this 
chaunce made riim love Araames better then b^ore, shewing 
plainly that he trusted him better then Ochus, and did make 
nim privie to all things. Ochus could no lenger abide to 
deferre his intent, and therefore entised Harpaces, Tiribazus 
Sonne, to kill his bastard brother Arsames: the which he did. 
Now Artaxerxes was so extreame olde, that he was as good 
as done with age : but after he heard his sonne Arsames was 
murdered, he coulde beare it no lender, but tooke it so to 
his hart for sorow, that when he had lived foure score and 
fouretene yeares, and raigned three score and two, he dyed. 
When he was dead, they then found that he had bene a 
gratious and curteous Prince, and one that loved his 
people and subjectes: when they saw the proofe 
of his successor Ochus, that passed all men 
living, in crueltie and severity. 
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THE LIFE OF DION 

[K£ as Siroonides, O Sossius Senedo, saith 
that the city of Ilium was not offended 
with the Corinthians, for that they came 
tx> make warre witii them with other 
Grecians, bicause Glauciu (whose first 
auncesters came from Corinthe) had taken 
armeg, and lovingly fought for the same : 
even so me tninkes, that neither the 
Gnecians nor Romanes have cause to complaine of the 
Academy, sith they be both alike praised of the same in 
this present booke, in the which are conteined the lives 
of Dion and Bnitua. Of the which, the one of them 
having bene verie familiar with Plato him selfe, and the 
other from his childhoode brought up in Platoes doctrine : 
they both (as it were) came out of one selfe schoolehouse, 
to attempt the greatest enterprises amongeat men. And 
it is no marvell if they two were muchc Tike in many of 
their doinges, proving that true which their schoolemaister 
Plato wrote of vertue : that to do any noble act in the 
government of a common wealth, which should be famous, 
and of credit, authoritie, and good fortmie, must both 
meete in one selfe person, joined with justice and wisedom. 
For, as a certaine fenser called Hippomachus said, that 
he knewe his schollers farre of, if he did but see them 
comming from the market with meate in their handes : so 
it must needes follow, that men having bene vertuously 
brought up, must nedes be wise in all their doings, and 
beside that it bringeth them to civilitie and honesty, even 
so it frameth their condicions muche like one unto an other. 
Furthermore, their fortunes having also fallen out both 
alike, more by chaunce then by any reason, do make 
their lives vene like to cache other. For, they were both 
of them slatne, before they coulde bring their enterprises 
to passe which they had determined. But the greatest 
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wonder of all is this : that their deathes were foreshewed DION 

unto them both, by a wicked spirit that visiblie appeared A wicked 

unto either of them : albeit there be some that can not spu^te ap- 

abide those opinions, and doe maintiiine that these sights j^^'^^j^^ 

and evill spirits doe never appeare to any man that hieith Brutus. 

his riffht wits, but that they are £EUicies of litle children, 

or olawomen, or of some men that their wits are weakened 

by dckenes, and so have a certaine imagination of suche 

•teaunge sightes, being of this superstitious minde, that 

ihey have a wicked spirit, and an evill angell in them. 

But if Dion and Brutus, both of them grave and learned 

Philosophers, and verie constant men, not overcome by 

any soaaine passion or imagination of minde, have bene 

moved by such sights and spirits, and have also tolde 

it unto their firendes: I can not tell whether we shall be 

inforoed, to graunt the most straunffest and oldest opinion 

of this, which sayth: that there be evill spirites which 

envying the vertue of good men, to withdraw them from 

their godly mindes, doe make them afirayed with these 

fearefiul sights, intising them to forsake their godl3mes, 

least that persisting therein, they should be rewaraed with 

better life in the world to come, then theirs is. But let 

us referre this disputacion to some other booke, and now 

in this twelfth couple of these famous mens lives compared, 

kt us first b^in to write the life of him that is the elder 

of these two men we speake of. 

Dionysius the elder, after he had the government of Dionytius 
Sidlia m his handes, he maried the daughter of Hermo- maried Her- 
crates, a citizen of Sjrracusa. But yet not being throuehlie 5^^^ 
settled in his tjrrannie, the Syracusans did rebell against him, ^ 
and did so cruellie and abhominablie handle the bodie of 
his wife, that she willinglie poysoned her selfe. So after 
he had established him selfe m his government with more Dionysius 
suretie then before, he maried afaine two other wives wives, Doride, 
together, the one a straunger of the dtie of Locres, ^f -^Jjf^'w 
caUed Doride: and the other of the contry it selfe, called of Svracusa/ 
Aristomach^ the daughter of Hipparinus the chie£^ man Hipparinus 
of all Syracusa, and uiat had bene companion with Dion- daughter^ and 
ysius, the first time he was chosen Grenerall. It was sayd 1^®"* sister. 
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DION that Dionysius maried them both in one day, and that 
they coula never tell which of them he knewe first : but 
otherwise, that he made as much of the one, as he did of 
the other. For they commonly sate together with him 
at his table, and did either of them lye with him by 
tumes: though the Sjrracusans would have their owne 
contrywoman preferred before the straunger. Howebeit 
the straunse woman had this good happe, to bring foorth 
Dionysius his eldest sonne, which was a good countenaunoe 
to defend her, being a forreiner. Aristomach^ in contrarie 
maner, continued a long time with Dionysius, without frute 
of her wombe, although he was verie desirous to have 
children by her: so that he put the Locrian womans 
mother to death, accusing her that she had with sorceries 
IMons kindred and witchcraft, kept Aristomach^ from beins with child, 
with Dion- Dion being the brother of Aristomach^, was nad in great 
y^^' estimation at the first, for his sisters sake: but afterwards 

the tyran finding him to be a wise man, he loved him then 

for his owne sake. Insomuch, that among many sundrie 

things and pleasures he did for him : he commaunded his 

Treasorers to let him have what money he asked of them, 

so they made him acquainted withall the selfe same day 

they gave him any. Nowe though Dion had ever before 

a noble minde in him by nature, yet muche more did that 

magnanimitie increase, when Plato by good fortune arrived 

Plato came in Sicile. For his comming thither surelie was no mans 

out of Italie devise, as I take it, but the verie providence of some god : 

ujntoSjrra- ^jj^ (bringing farre of the first banning and fundation 

of the libcrtie of the Syracusans, and to overthrow the 

tyrannicall state) sent Plato out of Italie unto the citie 

of Syracusa, and brought him acquainted with Dion, who 

Dion, Platoes was but a young man at that time, but yet had an apter 

schoUer. witte to leanie, and redier good will to follow vertue, then 

any young man else that followed Plato: as Plato him 
selfe writeth, and his owne doinges also doe witnesse. For 
Dion having from a child bene brought up with humble 
conditions under a tyran, and acquainted with a servile 
timerous life, with a prowde and insolent reigne, with all 
vanity and curiositie, as placing chiefe felicity in oovet- 
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ousnes: neverthelesse, after he had felt the sweete reasons DION 
of Philosophie, teaching the broad way to vertue, his hart 
was enflamed straight with earnest desire to follow the 
same. And bicause he found that he was so easelie per- 
swaded to love vertue and honestie, he simplie thinking 
(being of an honest plaine nature) that the selfe same 
perswasions would move a like affection in Dionysius: 
obteined of Dionysius, that being at leasure, he was con- 
tented to see Plato, and to speake with him. When Plato Plato and 
came to Dionysius, all their talke in maner was of vertue, ^^^y^'H* ^* 
and they chiefely reasoned what was fortitude : where Plato L^Ii^Z 
proved that tyians were no vaUiant men. From thence **«^*'- 
passing further into justice, he told him that the life of just 
men was happy, and contrarily the life of unjust men 
unfortunate. Thus the tyran Dionysius perceiving he was 
overcomen, durst no more abide him, and was angrie to see 
the standers by to make suche estimacion of Plato, and that 
they had such delight to heare him speake. At length he 
angrily asked him, what businesse he had to doe there ? 
Plato aunswered him, he came to seeke a good man. Dion- 
ysius then replied againe : What, in Grods name, by thy 
speache then it seemeth thou hast founde none yet. Now 
Dion thought that Dionysius anger would proceede no 
further, and therefore at Platoes earnest request, he sent 
him away in a galley with three bankes of owers, the which 
Pollis a Lacedaemonian Captcdne caried backe againe into 
Greece. Howbeit, Dionysius secretlie requested Pollis to Dionysius 
kill Plato by the way, as ever he would doe him pleasure : malice unto 
if not, yet that he would sell him for a slave, howsoever he *^***^' 
did. I? or said he, he shall be nothing the worse for that: 
bicause if he be a just man, he shall be as happie to be a 
slave, as a freeman. Thus, as it is reported, this Pollis Plato solde 
caried Plato into the He of iEgina, and there sold him. >£^e ^^ «^ 
For the iGginetes having warre at that time with the ^^S^^ 
Athenians, made a decree, that all the Athenians that were 
taken in their lie, should be sold. This notwithstanding, 
Dionysius refused not to honor and trust Dion, as mucn 
as ever he did before, and did also sende him Ambassador in 
matters of great weight. As when he sent him unto the 
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DION Carthaginians, where he behaved him selfe so well, that he 
Dions boldnes wan great reputacion by his jomey: and the tyran ooulde 
in speaking well away with his plaine speach. For no man but he, durst 
E*^~y^ say their mindes so bold^ unto him, to speake what he 
^^' thought good: as on a time he reproved nim for Grelon. 
Gelon sigui- One day when they mocked Grelons government before the 
fiethlaughter. tyrans race, and that Dionysius him selfe sayd (finely de- 

skanting of his name, which signifieth laughture) that he 

was even the verie laughing stocke him selfe of Sidle : the 

Courtiers made as though they liked this encounter and 

interpretacion of laughture passingly welL But Dion not 

being well pleased withall, sayd unto him: For his sake, 

men trusted thee, whereby thou camest to be tyran : but for 

thine owne sake they will never trust any man. For, to 

say truly, Gelon shewed by his government, that it was 

as goodly a thing as coulde be, to see a citie governed by 

an absolute Prince : but Dionysius by his government on 

thother side, made it appeare as detestable a thing. This 

Dionysius had by his Locrian wife three children, and by 

Aristomach^ foure : of the which, two were daughters, the 

Sophrosyne^ one called Sophros3m^, and the other Arete. Of them, 

and Arete: Dionysius eldest sonne maried Sophros3m^, and Arete was 

thedaughtera varied unto his brother Thearides, after whose death Dion 

byAriT" inaried her, being his Nece. Now when Dionysiu. her 

mach^. father fell sicke, not likely to escape: Dion would have 

Dionmarieth ^ken with him for his children ne had by his sister 

his Nece Aristomach^. Howbeit the Phisitions about him, to currie 

Arete the favor with the next heire and successor of the tyrannic, 

daughter of ^Quld never let him have any time or oportunitie to speake 

2h^r*' with him. For as Tim«u8;^teth, the/Jave DionysirSe 

Aristomache'. elder (as he had commaunded them) a strong opiat drinke 

to cast him in a sleepe, and so thereby they tooke fix>m him 
The death of all his sences and jo3med death with his sleepe. Notwith- 
D^onvsius standing, in the first counsell and assemblie nolden by his 
the elder. frendes, to consult about the state and afiaires of the younoer 

Dionysius : Dion moved matter so necessarie and profitable 
for that present time, that by his wisedom he shewed th^ 
were all but children, and by his bold and fifsnke speech, 
made them know that they were but slaves of the tyranny : 
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bicause they beastly and cowardly gave suche counsell and DION 
advise, as might best please and feede the younff tjrrannes 
humor. But he made them most to wonder at nim, when 
they fearing above all other thinges, the daunger Dionysius 
state was in, by reason of Carthage, he did promise tnem, 
that if Dionysius would have peace, he would then goe 
foorthwith into Africke, and finde the meanes honorablie 
to quenche the warres: or if otherwise he better liked of 
warre, that he woulde fumishe him at his owne proper 
costes and chaims, fiftie gallies readie to rowe. Dionysius 
wondered greatue at the noble minde of Dion, and thanked 
him muche for the good will he bare unto him, touching his 
estate. But all men else taking Dions noble offer to oe a 
reproach of their avarice, and his credit and authoritie, an 
impairs unto theirs : they presentlie upon this liberall offer 
tooke occasion to accuse him, not sparing any reproachefull 
wordes against him, to move Dionysius to be ofiended with 
him. For they compla3med of him, and sayd that he cun- Flattering 
ninglie practised to possesse the tyrannic, making him selfe CourtierB 
strong by sea, going about by his gallies to make the ^ "**^-°**tli« 
tyrannic fall into the nandes of the children of Aristomache youom to 
his sister. But the chiefest cause of all why they did hateDion. 
malice and hate him, was his straunge manner of life : that 
he neither woulde keepe companie with them, nor live after 
their manner. For they that from the beginning were crept 
in fiivour and frendshippe with this younge evill brought up 
irranne, by flattering of him, and feeding him with vaine 
pleasures : studied for no other thing, but to enterteine him 
in love matters, and other vaine exercises, as to riot and 
bancket, to keepe light women companie, and all suche 
other vile vicious pastimes and recreacions, by the which the 
tyrannic became like iron softened by fire, and seemed to be 
verie pleasaunt unto the subjectes, bicause the overgreat 
Majestie and severitie thereof was somewhat milder, not 
so muche by the bountie and goodnesse, as by the follie and 
rechlesnes of the Lorde. Thus, this htle care and regarde 
increasing more and more, still winning way with the young 
tyran : £d at length melt and breake a sunder those strong 
mamond chaines, with the whiche Dionysius the elder made 
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DION his boast that he left his Monarchie and tyrannie chained 
The vices of to his Sonne. For sometime he would be three daves 
Dionysiua the together without intermission, still banketin^ and dronxe : 
younger. ^^j ^ ^j^^. ^^^^ j^jg Qouii gates were kept shut unto grave 

and wise men, and for all honest matters, and was then full 

of dronkards, of common playes, dauncinges, maskes, and 

mommeries, and full of all suche tromperie and dissolute 

pastimes. And therefore Dion undouotedlie was muche 

envied of them, bicause he gave him selfe to no sport nor 

pleasure : whereupon they accused him, and misnamed his 

vertues, vices, being somwhat to be resembled unto them. 

As in calling his gravetie, pride : his plainnes and boldnesse 

in his Oration, obstinacie : if he did perswade them, that he 

accused them : and bicause he would not make one in their 

fonde pastimes: that therefore he despised them. For to 

Dions maners, say truelie, his manners by nature had a certeine hawtinesse 

too grave and of minde and severitie, and he was a sower man to be 

severe. acquainted with: whereby his companie was not onely 

troublesome, but also unplesaunt to this younger Dionysius, 

whose eares were so fine, that they could not away to neare 

any other thing but flatterie. And furthermore, divers of 

his verie frendes and familiars, that did like and commend 

his plaine manner of speache and noble minde : they did yet 

reprove his stemenes, and austere conversation with men. 

For it seemed unto them, that he spake too roughlie, and 

delt overhardlie with them that had to doe with him, and 

more then became a civill or curteous man. And for proofe 

hereof, Plato him selfe sometime wrote unto him (as if he 

had prophecied what shoulde happen) that he should beware 

Ohetiuacie^ of obstinacie, the companion of solitarinesse, that bringeth 

fellow and a man in the ende to oe forsaken of everie one. This not- 

^S^'^*^^ withstanding, they did more reverence him at that time, 

then any man else : bicause of the state and government, 
and for that they thought him the onely man that coulde 
best provide for the safetie and quietnesse of the tyrannic, 
the which stoode then in tickle state. Now Dion knew well 
enough, that he was not so well taken and esteemed through 
the good will of the t3rran, as against his will, and for the 
necessitie of the state and time. So Dion supposing that 
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ignoraunce, and want of knowledge in Dionysius was the cause : DION 
he devised to put him into some nonest trade or exercise, and 
teache him tne liberall sciences, to frame him to a civill 
life, that thencefoorth he shoulde no more be afirayed of 
vertue, and shoulde also take pleasure and delight in nonest 
thinges. For Dionysius of his owne nature, was none of 
the worst sort of tyrans, but his father fearing that if he 
came once to have a feeling and conceite of him selfe, or 
that he companied with wise and learned men, he would go 
neere to enter into practise, and put him out of his seate : 
he ever kept him locked up in a cnamber, and woulde suffer 
no man to speake with him. Then the younger Dionysius 
having nothing else to do, gave himselfe to make litle 
chariots, candlesticks, chaires, stooles, and tables of wodde. 
For his father Dionysius was so fearefull and mistrustfiill of Dionvsius 
everie bodie, that he woulde suffer no man with a paire of the elder, a 
barbers sissers to polle the heares of his head, but caused an ^*^^^ 
image maker of earth to come unto him, and with a hotte andsuspitioui 
burning cole to bume his goodly bush of heare rounde about, man. 
No man came into his chamber where he was, with a gowne 
on his backe, no not his owne brother nor sonne, but he was 
driven before he coulde come in, to put of his gowne, and 
the garde of his chamber to strippe nim naked whatsoever 
he was : and then they gave him an other gowne to cast 
upon him, but not his owne. One day his brother Leptines, 
going about to describe unto him the scituacion of some 
place, he tooke a halberd from one of the garde, and with 
the point thereof beganne to drawe out a platte of the same 
upon the ground. Dionysius was terriblie offended with 
him, and cUd put the souldier to death that gave him his 
halberd. He sayed he was afirayed of his frendes, yea and 
of the wisest of them : bicause he knewe that they desired 
rather to rule, then to be ruled, and to commaunde, then to 
obey. He slewe one of his Captaines called Marsyas, whome 
he had preferred, and had geven him charge of men : bicause 
he dreamed that he killed him : saying that he dreamed of Dionysius 
this in the night, bicause that waking in the day he had dreame. 
determined to kill him. Now Dionysius that was so timer- 
ous, and whose mind through fearefulnes was still miserablie 
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occupied: he was notwithstanding marvelouslie offisnded 
with Plato, bicause he did not fudge him to be the noblest 
and valliantest man alive. Dion therefore seeing (as we 
have sayd) the younger Dionysius deane marred, and in 
manner cast away for lacke of eood education : jperswaded 
him the best he coulde to geve him selfe unto studie, and by 
the greatest intreatie he coulde possiblie make, to pray tlie 
Prince of all Philosophers to come into Sidle, ^d then 
when through his intreatie he were come, that he woulde 
referre him selfe whollie unto him, to thende that reforming 
his life by vertue and learning, and knowing Grod thereby : 
(the best example that can be possible, and by whom all the 
whole world is ruled and governed, which otherwise were 
out of all order and confused) he shoulde first obteine ffreat 
happines to him selfe, and consequently unto all his dtizens 
also, who ever after through the temperance and justice of 
a fisither, would with good will doe those thinges, whidi they 
presentlie unwillingly did for the feare of a Lorde, and in 
doing this, from a tyran he should come to be a king. For, 
the chaines of a diamant to keepe a realme in safetie, were 
not force, and feare, as his father Dionysius helde opinion : 
neither the great multitude of youn^ souldiers, nor the garde 
of ten thowsand barbarous people : out in contrarie manner, 
that they were the love and good will of thdr subjectes, 
which the Prince obteineth through vertue and justice : the 
which chaines though they be slacker then the other that 
are so hard and stifle, yet are they stronger, and will last 
longer time, to keepe a realme and kingdom in safetie. And 
furtiiermore, the Prince (sayd he) is not desirous of honor, 
neither is a man that deserveth greatly to be praised and 
commended, that onely studieth to weare sumptuous apparell, 
and that glorieth to see his Court richelie fumishea, and 
him selfe curiouslie served : and in the meane time doth not 
frame him selfe to speake better, to be wiser, and to cane a 
greater majesty then any other meane or common person, 
not esteeming to adome and beawtifie the Princdy pallace 
of his minde, as becommeth the royall majestie of a king. 
Dion oftentimes rehearsing these exhortadons unto Dion- 
ysius, and otherwhile enterladng betwene, some reasons he 
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had learned of Plato : he graffed in him a wonderful!, and DION 
as it were a vehement desire to have Plato in his companie, 
and to leame of him. So sundry letters came from Dion- 
ysius unto Athens, divers requestes from Dion, and great 
mtreaty made by certaine Fythagorian Philosophers, that 
prayed and perswaded Plato to come into Sicile, to bridle 
the light disposition of this young man, by his ffrave and 
wise instructions : who without regard of reason, Ted a dis- 
solute and licentious life. ThereSfore Plato, as him selfe Plato pr^eth 
reporteth, blushing to him selfe, and fearing least he should '^^ Sicilia, 

Eve men cause to thinke that it was but the opinion men !?.^®^. ^ 
d of him, and that of him selfe he was unwilling to do yom^^r. 
any worthie act : and further, hoping that doing good but 
unto one man alone, who was the on^ guide of all the rest, 
he should as it were recover all Sicilia from her corruption 
and sickenes: he performed their requests that sent unto 
him. But Dions enemies fearing the chaunge and altera- 
cion of Dionysius, they perswaded him to call Philistus the Philistus the 
Historiographer home againe from banishment, who was a Historio- 
leamed man, and had bene brought up and acquainted with fl^P'^®^* 
the tyrans facions : to thend he should serve as a counter- 
peace, to withstande Plato and his Philosophie. For this 
Philistus, from the first time that the t3rrannie beganne to 
be established, did shew him selfe verie willing and con- 
formable to the stablishment thereof, and had of long time 
kept the castell : and the voyce went, that he kept the 
mother of Dionysius the elder, and as it was supposed, not 
altogether without the t3rrans knowledge. But afterwardes, 
Leptines having had two daughters by one woman, whom he 
intised to follie being an other mans wife : he maried one of 
these his daughters unto Philistus, and made not Dionysius 
privie to it before. The tyranne therewith was so offended, 
that he put Leptines woman in prison fast locked up, and 
drave Philistus out of Sicilia. He being banished thus, Philistus 
repayred unto some of his frendes that dwelt about the theHistorio- 
Adnaticke sea, where it seemeth he wrote the most parte |^^g^^J^ 
of all his historie, being then at good leasure. For he was out of Sicilia, 
not called home againe during the life of Dionysius the by Dionysius 
elder : but after his death, the malice the Courtiers bare the elder. 
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unto Dion, caused them to procure Philistus calling home 
againe, as we have told you, as the man they thought would 
sticke stowtly in defense of the tyranny. So Pmlistus no 
sooner returned, but he stowtly bemn to defend the tyranny : 
and others in contrary maner, &yised accusations to the 
iyran against Dion, accusing him that he had practised with 
Theodotes and Heraclides, to overthrowe the tyrannic of 
Dionysius. For Dion, in my opinion, hoped by Platoes 
comming to bridle and lessen a litle the overlicentious and 
imperious tyrannic of Dionysius, and thereby to frame 
Dionysius a wise and righteous ffovemor. But on the other 
side, if he saw he would not follow his counsell, and that he 
yeelded not to his wise instructions : he then determined to 
put him downe, and to bring the government of the common 
wealth into the handes of the Syracusans : not that he 
allowed of Democratia (to wit, where the people goveme) 
but yet certainly thinking that Democratia was much better 
then the t3rrannie, when they could not come unto Aris- 
tocratia, to wit, the government of a few of the nobilitie. 
Now things being in t^is state, Plato arrived in Sicile, where 
he was marvelously received and honored by Dionjrsius. 
For when he landed on the shoare, leaving his galley that 
brought him : there was readie for him one of the kings rich 
and sumptuous chariots to convey him to the castell: and 
the tyran made sacrifice to geve the goddes thankes for his 
comming, as for some wonderful great good happe chaunoed 
unto his seigniory. Furthermore, the wondenull modestie 
and temperaunce that was begon to be observed in feasts 
and bankets, the Court cleane chaunged, and the great 
goodnes and clemencie of the tyran in idl thinges, in minis- 
tring justice to everie man : did put the Syracusans in great 
good hope of chaunge, and everie man m the Court was 
verie desirous to geve him selfe to learning and Philosophie. 
So that, as men reported, the tjriannes pallace was fiul of 
sande and dust, with the numbers of studentes that drewe 
plattes and figures of Greometrie. Shortlie after Plato was 
arrived, by chaunce the time was comen about to doe a 
solemne sacrifice within the castell, at whiche sacrifice the 
Heraulde (as the manner was) proclaimed alowde the solemne 
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prayer accustomed to be done, that it woulde please the DION 
goades lon^ to preserve the state of the tyraimie : and that 
Dionysius being harde by him, sayd unto him, What, wilt 
thou not leave to curse me ? This worde grieved Philistus 
and his companions to the harte, thinkinge that with time, by 
litle and litle, Plato woulde winne suche estimacion and create 
authoritie with Dionysius, that afterwardes they shoulde not 
be able to resist him : considering that in so short a time 
as he had bene with Dionysius, he had so altered his minde 
and courage. And therefore they nowe besanne, not one Philistus 
by one, nor in hugger mugger, but all of them with open •ccusations 
mowth together to accuse IHon : and sayed, that it was ®*^*"^"* uiou. 
easie to be scene, howe he charmed and inchaunted Dionysius 
through Platoes eloquence, to make him willing to resigne 
his government, bicause he woulde transferre it to the handes 
of Uie children of his sister Aristomache. Others seemed 
to be offended, for that the Athenians having comen before 
into Sicilia with a great armie, both by sea and land, they 
were all lost and cast away, and could not win the city of 
Syracusa : and that now by one only Sophister, they utterly 
destroyed and overthrewe the Empire of Dionysius, per- 
swading him to discharge the ten thowsand souldiers he nad 
about him for his garde, to forsake the foure hundred gallies, 
the ten thowsand norsemen, and as many moe footemen, to 
goe to the Academy to seeke an unknowen happines never 
heard of before, and to make him happy by Greometry, 
resiming his present happines and fclicitie to be a great 
Lora, to have money at wiU, and to live pleasauntlie, unto 
Dion and his Nevewes. By such like accusations and wicked 
tongues, Dionysius began first to mistrust Dion, and after- 
waraes to be openly offended with him, and to frowne upon 
him. In the meane time they brought letters Dion wrote Dions letters 
secretlie unto the Grovemors of the citie of Carthage, willing ^^^ ^^' 
them that when they would make peace with Dionysius, they *""fl^ 
shoulde not talke with him unlesse he stoode by : assuring 
them that he would helpe them to set things m quietnes, 
and that all should be well againe. When Dionysius had 
red these letters with Philistus, and had taken his advise 
and counsel what he should do, as Timaeus said : he deceived 
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DION Dion under pretence of reconciliacion, making as though he 
ment him no hurt, and saying that he would hecome frends 
again with him. So he brought Dion one day to the sea 
side under his castell, and shewed him these letters, burden- 
ing him to have practised with the Carthaginians against 
him. And as Dion went about to make hun answere, to 
Dion sent cleere himself: Dionysius would not heare him, but caused 
away by him to be taken up as he was, and put into a pinnase, and 

P^'T^JI^ commaunded the mariners to set him a lande upon the coast 

of Italie. After this was done, and that it was knowen 
abroad in the citie, everie man thought it a cruell parte 
of Dionysius : insomuche that the tyrans pallace was in a 
marvelous pecke of troubles, for the great sorowe the women 
made for the departure of Dion. Moreover, the citie selfe 
of Syracusa began to looke about them, looking for some 
sodame great chaunge and innovation, for the tumult and 
uprore that would happen by meanes of Dions banishment, 
and for the mistrust also that all men would have of 
Dionysius. Dionysius considering this, and being afi&ayed 
of some misfortune, he gave his &endes and the women of 
his pallace comfortable words, telling them that he had not 
banished him, but was contented that he should absent him 
selfe for a time : being afirayed, that in his sodaine angry 
moode he might peradventure be compelled to do him some 
worse tume if he remained, bicause of his obstinacie and 
selfewill. Furthermore, he gave unto Dions frends two 
shippes, to carie as much goodes, money, and as many of 
Dions servauntes as they woulde, and to convey them unto 
Dions wealth, him unto Peloponnesus. Dion was a marvelous rich man, 

and for the pompe of his service, and sumptuous moveables 
of his house, they were like unto the person of a i^ran. 
All these riches Dions frendes brought abord upon those 
shippes, and caried them unto him: besides many other 
rich gifts, which the women and his frends sent unto him. 
So that by meanes of his great riches, Dion was marvelouslie 
esteemed among the Graecians: who by the richea of a 
banished citizen, conjectured what the power of a iyranne 
might be. But now concerning Plato: when Dion was 
exiled, Dionysius caused him to be lodged in his casteU, 
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and by this meanes craftilie placed, under doke of frend- DION 
shippe, an honorable garde about him, bicause he shoulde 
not retume into Graece to seeke Dion, to tell him of the 
injurie he had done unto him. Howbeit Dionysius often 
frequenting his companie, (as a wilde beast is made tame 
by oompanie of man) he Uked his talke so well, that he 
became m love with Um, but it was a tyrannicall love. For Dionynus 
he woulde have Plato to love none but him, and that he J^^'*^™^!^ 
shoulde esteeme him above all men living, being readie to ® 
put the whole realme into his handes, and all his forces : so 
that he woulde thinke better of him, then of Dion. Thus 
was this passionate affection of Dionysius grievous unto 
Plato. For he was so drowned with the love of him, as 
men extreamelie sealous of the women they love : that in a 
moment he woulde sodainly fall out with him, and straight 
againe become frendes, and pray him to pardon him. Aiid 
to say truelie, he had a marvelous desire to heare Platoes 
Philosophic : but on the other side, he reverenced them that 
did disswade him from it, and told him that he woulde 
spoyle him selfe, if he entred overdeepelie into it. In the 
meane time fell out warre, and thereuppon he sent Plato Dionynus 
againe away, promising him that the next spring he woulde ^* *|lf*® 
sende for Dion home. But he brake promise therein, and " 
yet sent him his revenues : and prayed rlato to pardon him, 
though he had not kept promise at his time appointed. 
For he alleaged the warre was the cause, and that so soone 
as he had ended his warre, he woulde sende for Dion : whome 
in the meane time he prayed to have pacience and not to 
attempt any sturre or aiteracion against him, nor to speake 
evill of him among the Graecians. This Plato sougnt to 
bring to passe, and brought Dion to studie Philosophic, and Dions life in 
kept him in the Academy at Athens. Dion lay in the citie Grace, 
of Athens with one Callippus, whome he had knowen of long 
time, howbeit he bought him a house in the contrie, to lye 
there sometime for his pleasure, the which he gave aft;er- 
wards (at his retume into Sicilia) unto Speusippus that kept 
him company, and was continually with him, more then with 
any other fi^nd he had in Athens, through Platoes oounsell: 
who to soften and recreate Dions maners, gave him the oom- 
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DION pany of some pleasaunt conceited man, knowing that this 
Speusippus collide modestlie observe time and place to be 
pleasaunt and merie: for which respect, Timon in his 
satyricall jeasts, calleth Speusippus a good jeaster. Nowe 
Plato him selfe having undertaken to defray the charges 
of common playes in the dauncings of young children : Dion 
tooke the paines to teache and exercise them, and moreover 
was him selfe at the whole charge of these playes, Plato 
suffering him to bestowe that liberality and curtesie upon 
the Athenians : the which wanne Dion a great deale more 

food will, then Plato honor. Dion kept not still at Athens, 
ut went also to see the other good cities of Grsece, passing 
his time away. He being at common feastes and assemblies 
with the chiefest men, and best learned in matters of state 
and government, and never shewing any light partes, nor 
signe of tyrannicall pride in his inaner of lirc, nor of a man 
that had bene brought up with all pompe and pleasure, but 
like a grave vertuous man, and well studied in Philosophic, 
whereby he grew to be generallie beloved and esteemed of 
Dions vertues all men : the cities graunted him publike honors, and sent 
and honors him decrees of his elorie, made in their counseUs and 
^^^^ assemblies. Furthermore, the Lacedemoniaos made him 
Qfg^^a^^ a Spartan and burges of the city, not passing for Dionysius 

displeasure, though at that time he had geven them great 
aide, in the warre they made against the Thebans. Some 
report, that Dion on a time was intreated by Ptaeodorus 
Megarian, to come and see him at his house: and Dion 
went thither. This Ptaeodorus was a marvelous great rich 
man, and therefore Dion seeing a great number of people 
standing at his gates, and that it was a hard thing to 
come and speake with him he had such great busines : he 
turned unto his frends that did accompanie him, who were 
angrie they made him tarie so long at the gate, and sayd 
unto them : What cause have we to thinke evill of him, sith 
we did the like when we were at Syracusa ? But Dionysius 
being incensed with envie against him, and fearine the good 
will the Graecians bare him: he kept backe his revenue, 
and would no more sendc it him, and seased all his goodes, 
the which he gave to his receivers to keepe. Furthermore, 
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bicause he woulde deere him selfe of the infamie he had DION 

gotten amonsest the Philosophers for Platoes sake, he sent 

for divers wise and learned men, and vainly coveting to 

excell them all in wisedome, he was driven improperlie, and 

out of time, to alleage many wise sayinges he had learned 

of Plato. Thereuppon he beganne againe to wish for him, 

and to oondemne him selfe, for that he had no wit to use 

him well when he had him at his oommaundement, and that 

he had not heard so muche as he should have done of him : 

and like a tyranne as he was, madlie caried away with light 

desires, and easilie chaunging minde from time to time, a 

sodaine vehement desire tooKe him in the heade, to have 

Plato againe. So he sought all the meanes and waies he 

could devise, to pray Archytas the Pjrthagorian Philosopher Archytas a 

to tel him, tiiat ne might boldly come, and to be his surety Pytjiagorian 

unto him for that he would promise him : for first of all, P*^o«>pher. 

they were acquainted together by his meanes. Therefore 

Archytas sent thither Archidamus the Philosopher. Dion- 

ysius also sent certeine gallies, and some of his frendes Dionyrius 

thither, to pray Plato to come to him : and he him selfe wndeth 

wrote speciallie, and plainly, that it should not goe well S^ tow^nie 

with Dion, if Plato came not into Sicilia : but if he woulde i^to Sidlia. 

be perswaded to come, that then he would doe what he would 

have him. Many letters and requests came unto Dion from 

his wife and sister, insomuche as Dion so used the matter, 

that Plato obeyed Dionysius, without making any excuse at 

alL So Plato wryteth him selfe, that he was driven to come Platoes third 

againe the third time into the straight of Sicilia : jomey into 

Sicilia. 
To trie if once againe he could Charibdis daungers passe. 

Nowe Plato being arrived in Sicilia, he made Dionysius a 
great joyfull man, and filled all Sicilia againe with great good 
nope : for they were all verie desirous, and did what they 
could, to make Plato overcome Philistus and the tyrannic, 
with his Philosophic. The women of Dionysius Court did 
entertaine Plato the best they could : but above all, Dion- 
ysius seemed to have a marvelous trust and affiance in him, 
and more then in any other of all his frendes. For he 
sufTred Plato to come to him without searching of him, and 
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oftentimes offred to geve him a great summe of money : but 
Plato would take none of it. Therefore Aristippus Cyrenian 
being at that time in the tyrannes Court in Sidlia, sayd 
that Dionysius bestowed his liberalitie surelie. For, to us 
that aske much he geveth litle, and much unto Plato that 
reauireth nothing. After Dionysius had geven Plato his 
welcome, he bqranne to move hmi asaine of Dion. Dion- 
ysius on the ouier side, at the first did use him with fine 
delayes, but afterwards he shewed him selfe angrie in deede : 
and at length fell out with Plato, but yet so oovertlie, that 
others saw it not. For Dionysius dissembled that, and 
otherwise in all other things he did him as much honor as 
he could devise, practising thereby to make him to forsake 
Dions frendshippe. Now Plato found him at the first, that 
there was no trust to be geven to his wordes, and that aU 
were but lyes and devises he either sayd or did : howebeit he 
kept it to him selfe, and ever paciently bare all things, 
hoping for the best, and made as though he beleved him. 
They too thus finelie dissembling with eache other, thinking 
to deceive all men, and that none shoulde understande their 
secrets: Helycon Cyzicenian, one of Platoes frendes, did 
prognosticate the eclipse of the sunne. The same fiEdling 
out as he had prognosticated, the tyran esteemed marvelously 
of him, and gave him a silver talent for his labor. Then 
Aristippus sporting with other Philosophers, sayd he could 
tell them of a straunger thine to happen then that. So 
when they prayed him to teU them what it was: I do 
prognosticate, sayd he, that Plato and Dionysius will be 
enemies ere it be long. In thend it came to passe, that 
Dionysius made porte sale of all Dions goodes, and kept 
the money to him selfe, and lodged Plato that before lay 
the next Court to his pallace, among the souldiers of his 
gard, whom he knewe maliced him of long time, and sought 
to kill him : bicause he did perswade Dionysius to leavenis 
tyranny and to live without his gard. Plato being in this 
instant daunger, Archytas sent Ambassadors foorthwith 
unto Dionysius, in a gedley of thirtie owers, to demaund 
Plato againe : declaring that Plato came againe to Syiacusay 
uppon his worde and caution. Dionysius to excuse him 
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selfe, and to shewe that he was not angrie with him at his DION 
de]mrture from him : he made him all the ereat cheere and 
feastes he coulde, and so sent him home with great shewes 
of good will. One day among the rest, he sayd unto Plato : 
I am afirayed Plato, sayd he, that thou wilt speake evill of 
me, when thou art among th;^ frendes and c^^anions in 
the Academy. Then Plato smiling, aunswered him againe : 
The goddes forbidde that they shoulde have suche scarcetie 
of matter in the Academy, as that they must needes talke 
of thee. Thus was Platoes retume, as it is reported, al- 
though that which he him selfe wryteth aneeth not much 
with this reporte. These things went to Dions harte, so 
that shortly after he shewed him selfe an open enemie unto 
Dionysius, i)ut specially when he heard how he had handled 
his wife. Plato under covert words, sent Dionysius worde 
of it by his letters. And thus it was. After Dion was Dionysius 
exiled, Dionysius returning Plato backe againe, he willed varied Dions 
him secretlie to feele Dions minde, whether he woulde not ^® ^ *" 
be angrie that his wife should be maried to an other man : ^^ ^"^^"^ 
bicause there ranne a rumor abroade (whether it were true, 
or invented by Dions enemies) that he liked not his manage, 
and ooulde not live quietlie with his wife. Therefore when 
Plato was at Athens, and had tolde Dion of all thinges, he 
wrote a letter unto Dionysius the tyranne, and did sette all 
other thinges downe so plainelie, that everie man mieht 
understande him, but this one thing only so darkelie, that 
he alone, and none other ooulde understande him, but him 
to whom he had wrytten : declaring unto him, that he had 
»ken with Dion about the matter he wote of, and that he 
[id lette him understande he woulde be marvelous angrie, if 
Dionysius did it. So at that time, bicause there was great 
hope of reconciliacion betwene them, the tyranne did nouiing 
latelie touching his sister, but suffered her still to remaine 
with Dions sonne. But when they were so farre out, that 
there was no more hope to retume in favour againe, and 
that he had also sent home Plato in disgrace and dis- 
pleasure: then he maried his sister Areti (Dions wife) 
against her will, unto one of his fronds called Timocrates, 
not following therin his fathers justice and lenitie. For 
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Poljncenus that had maried his fathers sister Thesta, bemg 
also become his enemie : he fled out of Sicilia. Dionysius 
the elder sent for his sister Thesta, and tooke her up verie 
sharpely, for that she knowing her husbande would me, she 
did not come and tell him of it. Thesta noblie aunswered 
him againe, and never was affrayed nor abashed : Why, 
Dionysius, doest thou thinke me a woman so faint harted 
and beastlie, that if I had knowen my husband would have 
gone his way, and left me: that I would not have taken 
the sea with 1dm, and both have runne one fortune together ? 
Truely I knew not of his departure till he was gone : for it 
had bene more for mine honor to have bene called the wife 
of the banished Poljncenus, then the sister of thee a tyran. 
Dionysius marvelled to heare his sister speake thus boldly, 
and the Syracusans wondred at her noble corage : insomudi 
that when the tyrannie was utterly destroyed, they did not 
refuse to doe her all the honor they could devise, as unto a 
Queene. And when she was deade also, all the citizens of 
Syracusa by a common decree, did accompanie her bodie at 
her buriall. This litle digression from our historie, is not 
altogether unprofitable. But now againe to our matter. 
Dion from thenceforth disposed him selfe altogether unto 
warre, against Platoes counsell and advise : who did his best 
endevour to disswade him frx)m it, both for the respect of 
Dionysius good enterteinment he had geven him, as also for 
that Dion was of CTeat yeares. Howbeit on the other side, 
Speusippus, and his other frendes did provoke him unto it« 
and did perswade him to deliver Sicilia from the slaverie 
and bondage ot the tyran, the which helde up her handes 
unto him, and woulde receive him with great love and good 
will. For whilest Plato lay at Syracusa, Speusippus keeping 
the citizens companie more then Plato did, he knew their 
minds better then he. For at the first they were afirayed 
to open them selves unto him, and frankelie to speake what 
they thought, mistrusting he was a spie unto the tyran, sent 
amongest them to feele their mindes: but within a short 
time uiey beganne to trust him, and were all of one minde, 
for they prayed and perswaded Dion to come, and not to 
care otherwise for bringing of shippes, souldiers, nor horses 
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with him, but onely to hyre a shippe, and to lend the DION 
Sicilians his bodie and name against Dionysius. Speusippus 
reporting these newes unto Dion, did put him in good nart 
againe : wherupon he began secretly to leavie men by other 
mens meanes, to hide his purpose and intent. The Philo- The PhUo- 
sophers doe set forward Dions warres. Many citizens deal- sophere 
ing in the affaires of the common wealth did aide him, and ^^^^^^ 
divers of them also that onely gave their mindes to the 
studie of Philosophie : and among them, Eudemus Cyprian 
(on whose death Aristotle wrote his dialogue of the soule) Aristotles 
and Timonides Leucadian went with him. Furthermore, dialogue de 
there joyned also with him Miltas Thessalian, a Soothsayer, -^'**''"'* 
and that had bene his companion in studie in the Academy. 
Nowe of all them whom the tyraii had banished, (which were 
no lesse then a thowsande persons) there were but onely five 
and twentie that durst accompanie him in this warre. For 
all the other were suche dastardes, that they forsooke him, 
and durst not goe with him. The place where they appointed 
to meete, was the He of Zacyntne, where they leavied all 
their souldiers, that were not above eight hundred in all, Dions army, 
but all of them brave souldiers, and valliant men, and 
excellentlie well trained in warres: and to conclude, such 
lustic men, as would incorage all the armie Dion hoped of 
at his arivall in Sicile, to fight like valliant men with them. 
These hyered souldiers, the first time that they understoode 
it was to go into Sicilia, to make warre with Dionysius : the^ 
were amased at the first, and misliked the jomey, bicause it 
was undertaken rather of malice and spite that Dion had to 
be revenged, then otherwise of any good cause or quarrell, 
who having no better hope, tooke uppon him desperate 
and impossible enterprises. Therefore the souldiers were 
offendea with their Captaines that had pressed them, bicause 
they had not told them of this warre before. But after that 
Dion by a notable Oration had told them, how tyrannies 
have evill fundacions, and are subject unto mine, and 
that he led them not into Sicilia so much for souldiers, 
as he did to make them Captaines of the Syracusans, 
and the other Sicilians, who of long time desired nothing 
more then occasion to rise. And, when after him alto 
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Alcimenes, (a companion with him in this warre, and 
the chiefest man of all the Achaians, both for nobility 
and estimacion) did speake unto them in like maner, then 
they were all contented to goe whether they would lead 
them. It was then in the hart of sommer, and the' wind 
blew called the Graecian wind, the Moone being at the 
full, and Dion having prepared to make a sumptuous sacri- 
fice unto the god Apollo, he led all his men armed with 
white corselets in procession into the temple : and after the 
sacrifice done, he made them a feast in the parke or shewe 
place of the Zacynthians. There the tables were layed, and 
the souldiers wondred to see the great state and magnificence 
of the great number of pots of gold and silver, and such other 
furniture and preparation, as pajssed a private mans wealth : 
then they thought with them selves, that a man bein^ so 
olde, and Lord of so great a good, would not attempt thmgs 
of such daunger, without good ground, and great assurance 
of his friends ayde and helpe. But after his oblations of 
wine, and common prayers made to the gods at feasts: 
sodainly the Moone eclipsed. Dion thought it not straunge 
to see an eclipse, considering the revolutions of the eclipses, 
and knowing very well it is a shadowe that falleth upon the 
body of the Moone, bicause of the direct interposition of 
the earth betwixt her and the Sunne. But bicause the 
souldiers that were aflfrayd and astonied withall, stoode 
in neede of some comfort and encoragement : Miltas the 
Soothsayer standing up in the middest amongest them, sayd 
unto them: My fellowe souldiers, be of good cheere, and 
assure your selves that we shall prosper : for Grod doth fore- 
shewe us by this sight we see, that some one of the chiefest 
thinges nowe in highest place and dignitie shall be eclipsed. 
And at this present time what thing carieth greater gloiy 
and fame, thcin the tjrrannie of Dionysius ? 'Dierefore you 
must thinke, that so soone as you arrive in Sidlia, your 
selves shall put out his light and gloiy. This interpretacion 
of the eclipse of the Moone, did Miltas the Soothsayer 
make, before all the whole companye. But touching the 
swarme of bees that lighted on the poope of Dions shippe, 
he told him, and his friends privately : that he was aflBraiyd 
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hifl acts which should fall out famous and glorious, should DION 
last but a while, and florishinff a few dayes, would straight 
consume away. It is reported also, that Dionysius in Eke Wonden sp- 
manner had many straunge signes and wonderful! tokens from P^;<"^ ^^^ 
above. Among others, tnere came an Eagle that snatched l^ionyw'**' 
the partisan out of the souldiers handes, and caned it quite 
away with her, and then let it fall into the sea. The sea also 
beating against the walls of the castell, was as sweete to 
drinke a whole day together, as any conduite or running 
water : as those that tasted of it, found it true. Further- 
more, a sowe farrowed pygges that lacked no parts of the 
body, but onely their eares. This the Soothsayers sayd 
did siffnifie rebellion, and disobedience of his subjects : and 
that uie Citizens would no more heare him, nor obey his 
tyranny. Furthermore, they told also, that the sweetenes 
of the salt water prognosticated to the Syracusans, chaung 
of cruell and evill time, unto good and civil government : 
and that the Eagle, lupiters minister, and the partisan, the 
marke and token of the kingdom and Empire, did betoken 
that lupiter the chiefe of all gods had determined to destroy 
and put downe the tyranny. Theopompus reporteth this 
matter thus. So Dions souldiers were imbarked into two Dions pre* 
great shippes of burden, and another third shippe that paction, 
was not very great, and two pynnases with thirtye owers 
followed them. For their armor and weapon, beside those 
the souldiers had : he caned two thowsand tars^ts, a irreat 
number of.bowe, and arrowes, of darts, orpyU^^ 
plenty of vittells : that they should lacke nothing all the 
time they were upon the sea, considering that their jomey 
stoode altogether at the curtesie of the windes and sea, and 
for that they were afirayd to lande, understanding that 
Fhilistus roade at anker in the coast of Apulglia, with a 
fleete of shippes that lay in wayte for their oomming. So 
having a pleasant gale of wind, they sayled the space of 
twelve dayes together, and the thirtene day they came to 
the foreland of Sicilia called Pachynus. There the Pilot Pachynus, 
thought it best they should land presently : for if they *^lf®y?J"'* 
willingly loofed into the sea, and lost that pojnt, they ^ ^^ 
were sure they should lose also many nights and dayes in 
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vaine in the middest of the sea, being then sommer time, 
and the wind at the South. But Dion being afirayd to 
land so neare his enemies, he was desirous to goe further, 
and so past by the foreland of Pachynus. Then the North- 
wind rose so bigge and great, that with great violence it 
drave backe their ships from the coast of Sicilia. Further- 
more, lightning and thunder mingled withall (bicause it was 
at that time when the starre Arcturus b^inneth to shewe) 
it made so terrible a tempest, and powred downe such a 
sore shower of rajne upon them, that all the Mariners were 
amazed withall, and knew not whether the wind would drive 
them : till that sodainly they saw the storme had cast them 
upon the He of Cercina, (which is on the coast of Libya) 
and specially where it is most daungerous to arrive for the 
rocks, for their shippes were like to have runne upon them, 
and to have made snippewracke. But with much a doe they 
bare of the shippes with the great longe poles, and wandred 
up and downe the sea, not knowing whether they went, 
untill the storme ceased. Then they met a shippe, whereby 
they knew that they were in the flat, which the Marriners 
call the heads of the great Syrte. Thus they wandring up 
and downe, being marvelous angry that the sea was cahne, 
there rose a litle South wind from the land, although they 
least looked for any such wind at that time, and litle think- 
ing it would so have chaunged: but seeing the wind rise 
bi^er and bigger, they packed on all the sayles they had, 
and making their prayers unto the gods they crossed the 
sea, and savled from the coast of Libia, directly unto Sidle, 
and had the winde so lucky, that at the fift daye they were 
neare unto a litle village of Sicilia, called Minoa, the which 
was subject to the Carthaginians. Synalus Carthaginian, 
being at that time Captaine and governor of the towne 
of Minoa, and Dions friende, was there by chaunoe at that 
present, who beinff ignorant of his enterorise and comming, 
did what he could to keepe Dions souloiers from landing. 
But they notwithstanding sodainly lept a land armed, but 
slue no man. For Dion had comraaunded them the con- 
trary, for the friendship he bare the Captaine: and they 
followuig the townes men hard that fled before them, entred 
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the towne, hand over head amongest them, and so wanne DION 
the market place. When both the Captaines met, and that Dion wanne 
they had spoken together, Dion redelivered the towne into Minoa. 
Synalus hands again, without any hurt or violence ofired 
him. Synalus on the other side did indevor him selfe all 
he could to make much of the souldiers, and holpe Dion 
to provide him of all things necessary. But this did 
most of all encorage the souldiers, bicause Dionysius at 
their arrivall, was not then in Sicilia: for it chaunced so, 
that not many dayes before he went into Italy, with foure 
score sayle. Therefore when Dion willed them to remayne 
there a fewe dayes to refresh them selves, bicause they had 
bene so sore sea beaten a long time together: they them 
selves would not, they were so glad to imbrace the occasion 
offred them, and prayed Dion to leade them forthwith to 
Syracusa. Dion leavmg all his superfluous armor and pro- 
vision in the hands of Synalus, and praying him to sende 
them to him when time served : he tooke his way towardes 
Syracusa. So by the way, two hundred horsemen of the Agri- Dion goeth U 
eentines, which dwell m that part called Ecnomus, came ^yracuiia. 
first to joyne with him, and after them, the Geloians. The 
rumor of their comming ranne straight to Syracusa. There- 
uppon Timocrates that had maried Aret^, Dions wife, and 
Dionysius the fathers sister, and unto whom Dionysius the 
yonger had left the charge and government of all his men 
and friends in the citie: he presently dispatched a post with 
letters, to advertise Dionysius of Dions comming. He him 
selfe also in the meane time had taken such order, that there 
rose no tumult nor mutinie in the citie, though they all 
of them lacked no good will to rebell : but bicause they 
were uncerteine whether this rumor was true or false, 
being affirayd, every man was quiet. Now there chaunced A straunge 
a straunge misfortune unto the Messenger, that caried the chaunce 
letters unto Dionysius. For after he had passed the straight, ?^^** 
and that he was arrived in the citie of Rheggio of Italyes Messenger 
side, making haste to come to the citie of Caulonia, where sent to 
Dionysius was : he met by the way one of his acquaintance Dionygius. 
that caried a mutton but newly sacrificed. This good fellow 
gave him a peece of it, and the Messenger spurred away 
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DION with all the speede he could possible. But when he had 
ridden the most part of the night, he was so weary and 
drowsie for lacke of sleepe, that he was driven to lye downe. 
So he lay downe upon the ground, in a wodde hard by the 
high way. The savor of this fleshe brought a woulfe to 
MMenjren ^^°^» ^^** caried away the fleshe and the portmantew it was 
portmanteau, wrapt in, and in the which also were his letters of advertise- 
ment, which he caried unto Dionysius. When he awoke 
out of his sleepe, and saw that his portmantew was gone: 
he enquired for it, and went wandring uppe and downe a 
long time to seeke it: howbeit all in vaine, for he could 
never find it. Therefore he thought it was not good for him 
to goe to the tyranne without his letters, but rather to flie 
into some unknowen place where no body knew him. Thus 
overlate received Dionysius advertisement by others of this 
warre, which Dion maae in Sicilia. In the meane time, the 
Camarinians came and joyned with Dions army, in the highe 
way towards Syracusa : and still there came unto him also a 
great number of the Syracusans that were uppe in armes, 
which were gotten into the field. On the otner side, cer- 
taine Campanians and Leontines, which were gotten into the 
castell of Epipoles with Timocrates, of purpose to keepe 
it: upon a false rumor Dion gave out (ana which came 
unto them^ that he would first goe against their townes: 
they forsooke Timocrates, and went to take order to defend 
their owne goods. Dion understanding that, being lodged 
with his armie in a place called Macrae: he presently re- 
moved his campe being darice night, and marched forward 
AnapuB fl. till he came unto the river of Anapus, which is not firom the 

citie above tenne furlongs of: and there staying a while, he 
sacrificed unto the river, and made his prayer, ana worshipped 
the rising of the Sunne. At the selfe same instant also, the 
Soothsayers came and told him, that the gods did promise 
him assured victorie. And the souldiers also seeing Dion 
weare a garland of flowers on his head, which he had taken 
for the ceremonie of the sacrifice : all of them with one selfe 
good will, tooke every man one of them, (beeing no lesse 
then five thowsande men that were gathered together by the 
way, and but slenderly armed with such thinges as came 
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first to hand, howbeit supplying with good will their want of DION 
better furniture and armor) and when Dion commaunded 
them to maiche, for joy they ranne, and incoraeed one 
another with great cryes, to shew them selves valliant for 
recoverye of their libertie. Nowe for them that were within 
the dtie self of Syracusa, the noble men and chief Citizens 
went to receive them at the gates in their best gownes. 
The common people on the other side ranne and set upon 
them that tooke part with the tyranne, and spoyled them . 
that were called the Prosagogides (as much to say, the 
common Promoters of men) the detestablest villaines, hate- 
ful to the gods and men. For they like Sicophants and 
busie tale bearers, would jet up and. downe the citie, and 
mingle amonge the Citizens, having an oer in every mans 
matter, being fiill of prittle prattle, and busie headed, to 
know what every man sayd and did, and then to goe cary it 
to the tyranne. These men were they that had their pay- Dionyiias 
ment firet of all, for they killed them with dry blowes, V^^^^ thankes 
beating them to death with staves. When Timocrates "*5^*' 
could not enter into the castell with them that kept it, 
he tooke his horse backe, and fled out of the citie, and 
flying made all men' affrayd and amased where he came, 
enhirgmg Dions power by his report, bicause it should not 
seeme that for feare of a trifle, ne had forsaken the citie. 
In the meane time, Dion came on towards the citie with his 
men, and was come so neare, that they might see him plainly 
from the citie, marchine foremost of all, armed with a fayer 
briffht white corselet, having his brother Megacles on his 
right hande of him, and Callippus Athenian on tne left hand, 
crowned with garlands of flowers : and after him also there 
followed a hundred souldiers that were straungers, chosen 
for his gard about him, and the rest came marching after 
in good order of battel, being led by their Captaines. The 
Syracusans saw him comming, and went out and received Dion received 
him as a holy and blessed procession, that brought them intoSyracusa. 
their libertie and popular state againe, the which they had 
lost the space of eight and fortye yeares. When Dion was 
come into the dtie by the gate called Menitide, he caused 
his trompetter sownd to appease the rumor and tumult of 
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the people. Then he commaunded a Herawld to procUyme 
alowd, that Dion and Megacles, who were come to put 
downe the tyranny, did set all the Sjrracusans at liberties 
and all the other Sicilians also, from the bondage and 
subjection of the tyranne : and bicause Dion him selfe was 
desirous to speake unto the people, he went to the upper 
part of the towne called Acraoina. The Syracusans all the 
streetes thorough as he passed by, had on either hand of him 
prepared sacrinces, ana set up tables, and cuppes uppon 
them : and as he pajssed by their houses, they cast flowers 
and finites on him, and made prayers unto him, as if he had 
bene a god. Now under the castell there was a place called 
Pentapvla, a clocke to know by the Sunne how the day 
went, the which Dionysius had caused to be made, and it was 
of a good pretv height Dion got up upon it, and from 
thence made his oration to the people that were gathered 
round about him, exhorting and perswading his contry men 
to doe their endevor to recover tneir liberbe againe, and to 
mainteyne it. They being in a maryelous joy withall, and 
desirous to please JDion : did choose him and his brother 
Mecacles their Lieuetenants generaU, with absolute power 
and authoritie. Afterwards also, by the consent of Dion 
him selfe and his brother, and at their reauestes in like 
manner, they chose twenty other Captaines, of the which the 
most part of them had bene banished by the tyran, and were 
returned againe with Dion. The Soothsayers and Pnmioa- 
ticators liked it well, and sayd it was a good signe for Dion, 
that he trode that sumptuous building and workemanship 
of the tyranne under his feete, when he made his oration : 
but bicause the hande of the diaU did shewe the course of 
the Sunne, which never leaveth going, upon the which he got 
uppe when he was chosen Lieuetenant generall with absolute 
power and authoritie : they were aflfrayd acaine, that it waa 
a signe Dions affayres should have a sodaine chaunge of 
fortune. After this, Dion having taken the castell of 
Epipoles, he set all the Citizens at Ubertie which were kept 
there as prisoners in captivitie by the tyranne, and envyroned 
the castell round about with a wall. Within seven dayes 
after, Dionysius returned by sea to the castell of Syracusa, 
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and therewithal! also came the carts loden with armor and DION 
weapon to Syracusa, the which Dion had left with Synalus : 
the which Dion caused to be distributed amonse the Citizens 
of Syracusa that had none. Others did fiimishe them selves 
as well as they could, and shewed that they had cora^ and 
good will to fight for the maintenance ana defence of their 
nbertie. In the meane time, Dionysius sent Ambassadors, Dionysios 
first unto Dion privately, to see if he would yeld to any wnt Ambas- 
composition. But Dion would not heare them, but bad ^^^ '"**** 
them tell the Syracusans openly what they had to say, being ^°* 
men that were free, and enjoyed libertie. Then the Ambas- 
sadors spake in the behalfe of the tyranne, unto the people 
of Sjrracusa, promising them with mild and gentle woroes, 
that they should paye no more subsedies and taxes, but very 
litle, and should be no more troubled with warres, other 
then such as they them selves should like of. The Syra- 
cusans made a mockery at those offers, and Dion also 
aimswered the Ambassadors, and willed Dionysius to send 
no more to the Sjrracusans, before he had dispossest him 
selfe of his tyranny : and so that he would leave it, he would 
be his meane to obtayne all things iust and reasonable of the 
people. Dionysius hked very well of this good offer, and 
therefore sent his Ambassadors againe to praye the S3rra- 
cusans that they would appoynte some amongest them to 
come to the castell, to talke with him for the benefit and 
oonunoditie of the conmion wealth, that he might heare what 
they would alleage, and they also what aunswer he would 
make. Dion chose certaine whome he sent unto him. Now 
there ranne a rumor in the citie amonge the Syracusans, 
which came from the castell : that Dionysius would willingly 
of him selfe, rather then by reason of Dions comming, 
depose him selfe of the tyrannic. But this was but a false 
alarom, and crafty fetche of Dionysius, to intrappe the 
Syracusans by. For those that were sent him from the citie, 
he kept them prisoners every man of them : and one morning 
having made his souldiers drinke wine lustely, which he kept 
in pay to gard his person, he sent them with great furie to 
assault the waU the Syracusans had built against the castell. 
Nowe, bicause the Syracusans looked for nothing lesse then 
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DION for the sodaine assault, and for that these barbarous people 

with a wonderfuU corage and great tumult overthrew the 

wal, and others of them also did set upon the Sjrracusans : 

there was not a man of them that durst make head to fight 

with them, savine the souldiers that were straungers, whome 

Dion had brougnt with him. Who, when they heard the 

noyse, ranne straight to repulse them, and yet they them 

selves could not well tell what they should doe upon that 

sodaine. For they could heare nothing, for the great nojrse 

and hurly burley of the Syracusans which fled with sreat 

disorder, and came and mingled them selves amongest them. 

IXon fif^hteth Til at length, Dion perceiving he could not be heard, to 

with Dion- shew them by deede what they should doe : he went first 

^^^ him selfe against these barbarous people, and about him 

there was a cruell and bloody fight. For his enemies knewe 
him as well as his owne men, and they all ranne upon him 
with great cryes. Now for Dion him selfe, in deede bicause 
of his age, he was heavier then was requisite for one that 
should away with the paynes of such battells : but he had such 
a vfidliant corage in him, that he went thorough withall lustely, 
Dion hurt and slue them that did assaile him. Yet heliad his hand also 

thrust thorough with a pyke, and very hardly did his curaces 
holde out the blowes of the darts and thrusts by hande which 
he received on them, they were so mangled and hacked with 
such a number of darts and pykes passed thorough his shield 
and broken on him, that in the ende he was beaten downe : 
howbeit his souldiers rescued him straight. Then he made 
Timonides their Captaine, and he him selfe tooke his horse 
backe, and went up and downe the dtie, staying and quiet- 
ing the flying of the S3rracusans. Then he sent for his 
souldiers the strauncers, which he had put in garrison in that 
part of the citie called the Acradine to keepe it, and brought 
them being freshe, against the barbarous people of the 
castell that were wearied, and almost all of them disooraged 
to attempt any further enterprise. For they had made uub 
salye out, in hope to have taken all the dtie at the first 
onset, onely running up and downe : but when contrary to 
their expectadon, they met these valliant souldiers and 
freshe supply, they then beganne to retyre againe unto the 
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castell. And the GrsBcian souldiers on the other side, per- DION 
ceivin^ they gave backe, they came the faster upon them, so 
that uiey were compelled to tume their backes, and were 
driven within their walls, after they had slayne three score 
and foureteene of Dions men, and lost a great number of 
their owne. This was a noble victorie, and therefore the Dions victory 
Syracusans gave the souldiers that were strauneers, an of Dionysius. 
hundred silver Minas, in reward for their good service : and 
they gave Dion their generall, a crowne of gold. After this, 
there came letters to Dion by a trompet fix>m the castell, 
written from the women of his house : and among the packet 
of letters, there was one of them directed : To my father : the 
which Hipparinus wrote unto him. For that was Dions Hipparinus, 
sonnes name, though Timseus writeth he was called Areteus, ^oub tonne. 
after his mothers name Areta. But in such matters, me 
thinkes Timonides is better to be credited, bicause he was 
his friend and companion in armes. All the other letters 
that were sent, were openly red before the assembly of the 
Syracusans, and did only conceme requests of these women 
unto Dion. The Syracusans would not have the supposed Dionysius 
letter of his sonne to be openly red : but Dion against their ci^ onto 
mindes opened it, and found that it was Dionysius letter, ^^^ 
who by wordes, made the direction of it unto Dion, but in 
eiFect, he spake unto the Syracusans. For in sight, it seemed 
a manner of request and justification of him selfe : but in 
truth, it was written of purpose to accuse Dion. First of all 
he remembred him of the thinges he had done before, for 
the establishing and preservation of the tyrannie : and after- 
wards of cruelT threats against those whome he should love 
best, as his wife, his sonne and sister : and last of all, full of 
most humble requests and intreaties with sorowe and lamen- 
tacion. But that which most moved Dion of fidl other was, 
that he reauired him not to destroye the tyrannye, but 
rather to talce it for him selfe, and not to set them at libertie 
that hated him, and would alwayes remember the mischiefe 
he had done unto Ihem : and that he would him selfe take 
upon him to be Lord, saving by that meanes the lives of 
his parents and friends. When these letters had bene red 
before the whole assembly of the people, the Syracusans 
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thought not how to reverence (as they ought) with admira- 
tion, the inflexible constancy and magnanimitie of Dion, 
that stoode firme and fast for justice and vertue, against 
such vehement intreatie and perswasion of his kinsfolke and 
friends: but they contrarily began to be affrayd, and to 
mistrust him, as he that of necessitie should be forced to 
pardon the tyranne, for the great pledges and ostages he 
had of him. Wherefore, they began to choose them new 
governors, and the rather, bicause they heard that Heradides 
was comming unto them, whome they loved singulerly welL 
This Heradides was one of them that had bene banished, 
a good souldier and Captaine, and weU esteemed of for the 
charge and office he ba^re under the tyrannes: howbeit a 
very unconstant man in every thing, ana would not continue 
long in a mind, and least constant in warres, where he had 
great charge of honor in hand. He had fallen out with 
Dion in Peloponnesus, wherefore he determined to come with 
a power by him selfe, and with his owne fleete against the 
tyranne. So he amved at length at Syracusa, with seven 
^lies, and three other shippes, where he found Dionysius 
agaii^e shut up into his castell with a wfidl, and the Sjnar 
cusans also to nave the better hand of him. Then he hegan 
to curry favor with the common people all the waves he 
could possibly devise, having by nature a certaine pleasing 
manner to wmne the common people, which seeke nothing 
els but to be flattered. Furthermore, he found it the easier 
for him to winne them, bicause the people did already 
mislike Dions severitie, as a man too severe and cruell to 
goveme a common weaJtL For they had now their wiU so 
much, and were growen so stronge headed, bicause they sawe 
them selves the stronger : that they would be flattered (as 
commonly the people oe in free ciues, where they ondy be 
Lordes, and doe rule) before they were fully set at libcrtie. 
Therefore first of all, not being called together by the autho- 
ritie of the governors : they fidl ranne m a fu^e, of their 
owne light heads, unto the place of common assemblies, and 
there chose Heradides Admirall. Then Dion understanding 
this, came to complaine of the injurie they had done him, 
declaring unto them, that to give this power now unto 
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Heradides, was to take that away which they had first given DION 
unto him : bicause he shoidd no more be generaU, if they 
chose any other Admirall by sea then him selfe. Tlie Syra- 
cusans then, as it were against their willes, did revoke the 
power they had given unto Heraclides : but afterwards Dion 
sent for Heradides, to pray him to come home to him. 
When he came, he rebuked mm a litle, and tolde him that it 
was not honestly, nor profitably done of him, to sue to the 
people, and to contend for honor against him in so daunger- 
ous a tyme, when the least occasion in the world was enough 
to have marred all. Afterwards Dion him selfe called an 
assembly againe of the dtie, and established Heraclides 
Admirall: and perswaded the Citizens to give him soul- 
diers, as he haa in deede. Heraclides outwardly seemed 
to honor Dion, and confessed openly that he was greatly 
bound unto him, and was fidway at his heeles very lowly, 
being ready at his commaundement : but in the meane time, Heradides, a 
secretly he inticed the common people to rebell, and to stirre dissembler, 
up those whom he knew meete men to like of chaimge. J^Jj^?^^ ** 
Whereby he procured Dion such trouble, and brought him people to re- 
into such perplexitie, that he knew not well what way to bellagainst 
take. For if ne gave them advise to let Dionysius quietly I>ion. 
come out of the castell : then they accused him, and sayd he 
did it to save his life. K on the other side, bicause he would 
not trouble them, he continued seege still, and did estab- 
lishe nothing : then they thought he did it of purpose to 
draw out the warres in length, bicause he might the lenger 
time remaine their chiefetame eeneraU, and so to keepe the 
Citizens lenger in feare. At tiiat time there was one Sosis Sosis^ a wicked 
in Sjrracusa, a man of no name, but noted amonee the Syra- man, moveth 
cusans for his villany and wickednes, esteeming tiiat full and ^^^t)^ 
ample libertie, when he might unchecked licentiously speake '^^^ 
what he would, as in deede he did. For he seeking to doe 
Dion a displeasure : first of all one day at a common counsel 
he stoode up on his feete, and called the Sjrracusans beastes, 
(amongest many other vile wordes he gave them) if they did 
not perceive, that being come from a fond and droncken 
tyrannie, they had nowe received a sober master, and a wise 
and ware tyranne. So when he had thus openly shewed him 
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DION selfe an enemy unto Dion, he came no more that daye into 

the market place : but the next morning he was scene ron- 

ning up and downe the citie naked, his nead and face all of 

a gore bloud, as if he had bene followed by men to have 

slajrne him. Thus Sosis comming in this manner into the 

middest of the market place, cryed out, that Dions straungen 

had lyen in wayte for him, and had handled him in this 

sort, shewing his wound on his head. Many of the people 

tooke this matter very grievously, and cried out imon Dion, 

and sayd it was vilely and tyrannically done oi him: by 

feare of murther and daun^er, to take away the libertie 

from the Citizens to speaEe. Nowe though the whde 

Dion cleareth assembly hereuppon fell into an uprore withall, Dion not- 

Sosisaccusa^ withstanding came thither to deare him selfe of these 

^n against accusations, and made them presently see, that this Sosis 

was brother to one of Dionysius gard: who had put into 
his head, in this sort to put the citie of Sjrracusa in an 
uprore, bicause Dionysius had no other hope nor meanes to 
escape, but by stirring up faction and sedition amonge them, 
to make one of them fall out with another. The Surgions 
were sent for forthwith to searche the wounde of this Sosis: 
who founde that it was rather a Utle scratche, then any 
violent woimd given him. For the woundes or cuts of a 
sword, are ever deepest in the middest: and Sosis cut was 
but very Utle, and not deepe, having had many beginnings, 
and given him (as it seem^) at sundry times, that n>r 
very paine, the party that cut him was oriven to leave of, 
and so came to cut him at divers times. Furthermore, there 
came certaine of his friends in the meane time, that brought 
a raser before the assembly, and reported that as they came, 
they met Sosis by the way all bloudied : who sayd, that he 
fled from Dions souldiers, which had but newly hurt him. 
Whereuppon they presently followed them, but found no 
man, and onely they saw a raser, which some bodye had 
cast upon a hollow stone thereabout, where they first saw 
him comming unto them. Thus Sosis devise had but 
evil successe. For beside all these proofes and tokens, 
Dions houshold servauuts came to oe a witnes against 
him: that very earely in the morning he went abroad 
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alone with a raser in his hand. Then thev that before 
did burden and accuse Dion, knewe not what to say to 
the matter, but shroncke away: whereuppon the people 
condemning Sosis to death, they were qmet againe with 
Dion. Yet were th^ alwaies afiraid of these souldiers 
that were straungers, specially when they saw the greatest 
conflicts they had with the tyianne, was by sea, after that 
Philistus was come from the coast of Apuglia with a great 
number of gallies to ayde the tyianne. For then they 
thouffht, that these souldiers the straungers being armed 
at all partes to fight by land, they would do them no more 
service by sea : bicause the Citizens them selves were they 
that kept them in safetie, for that they were men practised 
to fight by sea, and were also the stronger by meanes of 
their ships. But beside all this, the onely thing that made 
them to DC coragious again, was the good fortune they had 
at the battel by sea, in the which when they had overcome 
Philistus, they cruelly and barbarously used him. Truely 
Ephorus saith, that rhilistus slue him selfe, when he sawe 
his galley taken. Howbeit Timonides (who was alway with 
Dion fix>m the first beginning of this warre) writing unto 
Speusippus the Philosopher, saith that Philistus was taken 
alive, bicause his galley ranne a land : and that the Syra- 
cusans first tooke of his curaces, and stripped him naked, 
and after they had done him all the villanie and spight 
they could, they cut of his head, and gave his body unto 
boyes, commaunding them to dragge it into that part of the 
dtie called Acradine, and then to cast it into the common 
privie. Timseus also to spight him the more, sa}rth that 
the boyes tyed the deade oodye by his lame legge, and so 
dragged him up and downe the atie, where all the Syra- 
cusans did what villanie to it they could, being glad to see 
him dragged by the legge, that had sayd Dionysius should 
not flie fix>m the tyranny upon a light horse, but that they 
should pull him out by the legge against his will. Now 
Philistus reporteth this matter thus, not as spoken to 
Dionysius by him selfe, but by some other. But Timseus 
taking a just occasion and culler to speake evil of the good 
will, fidelitie, and care that Philistus had alwayes seemed to 
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shew in the confirmation and defence of the t^rannie : doth 
liberally bestow injurious wordes on him m this place. 
Nowe K>r them whome he had in deede offended, if they of 
malice and spight to be revenged, did offer him crueltie, 
peradventure they were not much to be blamed : but for 
them that since ms death have written the leasts, who were 
never offended by him in his life time, ana who ought to 
shewe them selves discreete in their writing, me thinkes that 
if they had regarded their owne credit and estimation, they 
should not so fondly and outrasiously have reproved the 
adversities and misfortimes, whi(£ by fortune may as well 
chaunce to the honestest man, as unto him. Thus fonddy 
doth Ephorus prayse Philistus, who though he have an 
excellent fine wit to counterfeate goodly excuses, and cun- 
ningly to hide wicked and dishonest partes, and eloquently 
to devise by honest words. to defend an evill cause : yet out 
not he with all the five wits he hath excuse him self, that 
he hath not bene the onely man of the world that hath most 
favored tyrannes, and that hath ever loved, and specially 
desired power, wealth, and alliance with tyrannes. But lie 
in my opinion taketh the right course of an Historiographer, 
that nether doth commend Philistus doings, nor yet casteth 
his adversities in his teeth to his reproche. After Philistus 
death, Dionysius sent unto Dion, to make him an ofier to 
deliver him the castell, armor, mimition, and souldiers that 
were in it, with money also to paye them for five manethet 
space. For him selfe, he prayed that he might be suffered 
to goe safely into Italy, and to lye there, to take the plea- 
sure of the frutes of the contry called Gyarta, which was 
within the territorie of Syracusa, and lyeth out from the 
sea towardes the mayne land. Dion refused this ofler, 
and aunswered the Ambassadors that they must move the 
Syracusans in it. They supposing they should easily take 
Dionysius alive, would not heare the Ambassadors speake, 
but turned them away. Dionysius seeing no other remedie, 
left the castell in the handes of his eldest sonne ApollocrateSi 
and having a lusty gale of winde, he secretly imbarked 
certaine of his men he loved best, witii the richest thiuM 
he had, and so hoysed sayle, unwares to HeracUdes, tiie 
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Admirall of Syracusa. The people were marvelously DION 
offended with Heradides for it, and beganne to mutinie 
against him. But Heraclides, to pacifie this tumult of 
the people suborned one Hippon an Orator, who preferred 
the lawe Agraria unto the people, for the division of all 
the Hand amon^est them : and that the beginning of 
libertie was equaJitie, and of bondace povertie, unto uiem 
that had no landes. Heraclides giving his consent to this 
decree, and stirring the common people to sedition against 
Dion, that withstoode it: perswaded the Syracusans not 
onely to confirme the lawe Hippon had propownded, but 
also to discharge the hyered steaungers, to choose other 
Captaines and governors, and to rid them selves of Dions 
severe government. But they supposing straight to have 
bene rid from the tyranny, as from a long and grievous 
sicknes, overrashly taking upon 'them like people that of 
long time had bene at libertie, they utterly undid them 
selves, and overthrew Dions purpose: who like a good 
Fhisition was carefull to see the dtie well ordered and 
governed. So when they were assembled to choose new 
officers in the middest of sommer, there fel such horrible Signes appear* 
thunders, and other terrible stormes, and unfortimate simes uig to the 
in the element, that for the space of fifteene dayes togeuier, Syracmani. 
the people were stil scattered and dispersed when they 
were assembled: insomuch, that* being afiraide of these 
aignes above, they durst not at that time create any 
new Captaines. Certaine dayes after, as the Orators had 
choaen a fayer time to proceede to the election of officers : 
an oxe drawing in a cart (being daily acquainted with eveiy 
sight and noyse) sodainly without any occasion offisred, feU 
into a madnes against the carter that drave him, and break- 
ing his yoke asonder, ranne straight to the Theater, and 
there made the people runne into every comer, to flye and 
save them selves : and then flinging, and bearing all downe 
before him that stoode in his way, he ranne through as 
much of the citie, as the enemies afterwards wanne of 
them. This notwithstanding, the Sjrracusans making light 
aocompt of all these signes, they chose five and twenty 
Captaines, of the which Heraclides was one : and secretly 
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they sent to feele the hiered souldiers, to see if they could 
entice them from Dion, to cause them to take theur part, 
and made them large promises to make them free men, 
as them selves of Syracusa. The souldiers would not be 
enticed from him, but faithfully and lovingly tooke Dion 
amongest them with their armor and weapon, and putting 
him in the middest of them, led him in this manner out m 
the citie, and did no man hurt, but reproving their unthank- 
fulnes and viUanie unto fidl those they met by the way. 
Then the Syracusans despising them for their smal numbo*, 
and bicause they did not first set upon them, but trusting 
on the other side to them selves for that they were the 
greater number: they came to assayle them, supposing 
they should easily overcome them in the citie, and kil every 
man of them. Dion being thus at a straight, that of 
necessitie he must fight against his owne contry men, or 
els be slaine him selfe with his souldiers : he held up his 
hands to the Syracusans and very earnestly praied them to 
be content, pointing them with his finger to the castell that 
was full of their enemies, which shewed them selves upon the 
wals, and saw what they did. In the ende, when he saw 
that he could not pacific their furie and tumidt, and that all 
the citie was in an uprore with the prittle prattle of these 
seditious people, who like the sea were caried with the 
wind : he did yet forbid his souldiers to give any charge 
upon them, who notwithstanding made a countenaunoe wiui 
great cryes, and ratling of their hames, as if they had ment 
to ronne on them. Then the Syracusans durst not abide 
by it, but ranne away like sheepe through the streets, and no 
man chased them. So Dion called backe his men againe, 
and led them directly into the contry of the Leontines. 
Then the new officers and governors of Syracusa, peroeivinff 
that the women laughed them to scome : bicause tney would 
recover the shame they had lost, they armed their men a 
new againe, and did marche after Dion to fight with him, 
whome they overtooke at a river, as he was ready to passe 
over. Then began their horsemen a litle to skirmishe with 
Dions company. But when they saw he did no more beare 
with their faiuts for contries sake, but frowned in deede 
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upon them, and did set his men in battel ray against them : DION 
then they turned their backs againe, with more shame and 
reproache then before, and so fl^ unto the citie of Syracusa, 
and had not many of their men slaine. The Leontines re- TheLeontines 
oeived Dion very honorably, tooke the straungers his souldiers, doe receive 
and gave them pay, and made them free Citizens with them : ^^^^ 
and sent Ambassadors also unto the Syracusans, to wil them 
to let the straungers have their pay. The Syracusans on 
their side also, sent Ambassadors unto the Leontines to 
accuse Dion. So all their confederats were assembled in the 
dtie of the Leontines, and in that assembly, after both 
parties had bene heard, to heare what they would say : it 
was judged that the Syracusans were to blame. Howbeit 
they would not stand to the judgement of their confederats, 
for they were now growen proud and careles, bicause they 
were governed by no man, but had Captaines that studied 
to please them, and were afiraid also to displease them. 
After that, there arrived certain gallies of Dionysius, at 
Syracusa, of the which, Njrpsius Neapolitan was captaine : 
which brought vittels and money, to help them that were 
beseged within the castel. These gallies were fought with, 
and the Syracusans obtained victorie, and tooke foure of the 
tyrannes sallies with three bancks of owers a peece : howbeit 
they foncQy abused their victorie. For they naving no body The negli- 
to commaund nor rule them, imployed all their joy, in ^°^,"^ , 
ryoting and bancketting, and in fond and dissolute meetings, ^^IjJ^T** 
taking so litle care and regard to their busines, that now ^^ 
when they thought the castel was sure their owne, they 
almost lost their citie. For Nypsius perceiving that every 
part of the citie was out of order, and that the common 
people did nothing all day long unto darke night, but 
oybbe and drinke drunke, dauncing after their pypes and 
howboyes, and that the governors them selves were veiy elad 
also to see such feasting, or els for that they dissembled 
it, and durst not commaund and compell them that were 
droncke: he wisely tooke the occasion offered him, and 
scaled the wall which had shut up the castell, and wann^ it, 
and overthrewe it. Then he sent the barbarous souldiers 
into the citie, and commaunded them to doe with them they 
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DION met, what they would or could. The Syracusans then too 
late found their fault, and hardly gave present remedie, they 
were so amazed and sodainely set on : for in deede they macfe 
a right sacke of the citie. Here men were killed, there they 
overthrewe the wall, in another place they carded away women 
and litle children prisoners into the^castell, weeping and 
crying out: and lastly, they made the Captaines at their 
wits ende, who could give no present order, nor have their 
men to serve them against their enemies, that came hand 
over head on every side amonj;est them. The citie being 
thus miserably in mrboyle, and the Acradine also in great 
hazard of talung, m the which they put all their hope and 
confidence to rise againe : every man thought then with him 
selfe that Dion must be sent for, but yet no man moved it 
notwithstanding, being ashamed of their unthankefulnes 
and overgreat folly they had committed, in driving him 
away, l^t necessitie inforcing them unto it, there were 
certaine of the horsemen and of their confederats that cryed, 
they must send for Dion, and the Peloponnesians his souldiers, 
which were with him in the territorie of the Leontines. 
Assoone as the first worde was heard, and that one had the 
hart to tell it to the people, all the Syracusans cryed out, there 
was the poynt : and they were so glad of it, that the water 
stoode in their eyes for joy, and besought the gods it would 
please them to bringe hun unto them, they were so desirous 
to have him againe. For they called to minde howe valliant 
and resolute he was in dauneer, and how that he was never 
affirayde, but did encorage uiem with his manhood in such 
sort, that being led by him, they were not affirayd to set 
The Sjrra- upon their enemies. So the coniederats for them, sent pre- 
omanB doe sently Archonides and Telesides unto him : and the noble 
md for Dion ^^^ ^y^g^^ served on horsebacke, they sent him also five 
"^^^ amongest them, beside Hellanicus. Who tooke their horses, 

and posted for life, so that they came to the citie of the 
Leontines about Sunne set, and lighting from their horses, 
they went first of all and kneeled downe at Dions feete, and 
weeping, tolde him the miserable state of the Syracusans 
Straight there came divers of the Leontines, and many of 
the Peloponnesian souldiers unto Dion, mistrusting then that 
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there was some newes in hand, to see the earnest and humble DION 
sute the Ambassadors of Syracusa made unto him. Where- 
fore Dion tooke them presently with him, and brought them 
him selfe unto the Theater, where the common counsells and 
assemblies of the citie were holden. Thither ranne every 
man to heare what the matter was. Then Archonides and 
Hellanicus brought in by Dion, tolde openly before the 
whole assemblie, the greahies of tiieir miserie, and requested 
the hyered souldiers to come and ayde the Syracusans, for- 

Etting the injurie they had received : considering that they 
d more dearely payd for their follye, then they them selves 
whome they haa so injured, would have made them to have 
suffered. When they had 9a,yd their mindes, there was a 
great silence through all the Theater : and then Dion rose 
up, and b^anne to speake. But the great teares that fell 
nom his eyes would not suffer him to speake : wherefore the 
hyered souldiers beins sory to see him weepe, prayed him 
not to trouble him selfe, but to be of mod corage. Then 
Dion letting goe the sorowe and griefe he had conceived, he 
b^ramne to speake unto them in this manner : * My Lordes Dions oration 
^ of Peloponnesus, and you also the confederats : I have called unto his 

* you together to consult with you, what you should doe. For *!!I^*"\f*'" 

* my selfe, it were no honesty for me to consult what I should \^ ay^tha"* 

< do now, when the city of Syracusa standeth in peril of de- Syracusans. 

* struction: and therefore if I can not save it from aestruction, 

< yet at the least I wil bury my selfe in the fire and mine of 

< my contry. But for you, if it please you once more to helpe 
' us, unadvised and more unfortunate people : you shal by 
^ your meanes set the poore distressed city of Sjnracusa againe 

* a foote, which is your deede. Or if it be so, that remem- 

* bring tiie injuries the Syracusans have offred you, you wil 

* sufier it to be destroyed : yet I besech the ffods that at the 
' least they will requite your valliantnes, fidelity, and good 
^ love you have borne me until this present, beseeching you 

* to remember Dion, who nether forsooke you at any time 

* when you have bene injuried, nor his contry men, when 

* they were in trouble.^ So, wing on stil with his tale, the 
mercenary straungers stepped forth with great noise, and 
praied him to leEide them to ayde Syracusa. Then the 
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DION Ambassadors also that were sent from the Syracusans, 
saluted and imbraced them, and prayed the gods to blesse 
Dion and them, with al the good hap that might be. So 
when al was whisht and quiet, Dion willed them forthwith 
to goe and prepare them selves, and that they should be 
there ready armed after supper, determining the very same 
night to go to aide Syracusa. But now at Syracusa, while 
day lieht lasted, Dionysius souldier and ci^tames did al the 
mischief and villany tney could in the city : and when ni^t 
came, they retired again into their castel, having lost veiy 
few of their men. Then the seditious governors of tbie 
Syracusans tooke hart againe unto them, hoping that the 
enemies would be contented with that they had done : and 
therefore began a new to perswade the citizens to let Dion 
alone, and not to receive him with his mercenary souldiers if 
they came to aide him, saying, that they them selves were 
honester men then the straungers, to save their cily, and to 
The incon- defend their liberty without help of any other. So other 
rtancyofthe Ambassadors were sent a^n unto Dion, some firom the 
jrracusans. ^aptaines and governors of the city, to stay them that they 
should not come: and others also from the horsemen, and 
noble Citizens his friends to hasten his iomey. Whereuppon 
by reason of this variance, Dion marched very softly at his 
ease. Now by night, Dions enemies within the city got to 
the gates, and kept them that Dion should not come in. 
Nypsius on the other side made a saly out of the castel with 
his mercenary souldiers, being better appointed, and a greater 
number of them then before: and with them he straight 
plucked downe all the wal which they had built before the 
castel, and ran and sacked the city. At this saly out of the 
castel they did not only kill the men they met, but women 
and litle children also, and staied no more to spoile, but to 
destroy and put all to havock. For, bicause Dionysius saw 
that he was brought to a straight and desperat case, he bare 
such mortal malice against the Syracusans, that sith there 
was no remedy but that he must needes forgo his tyranny : 
he determined to burye it, with the utter destruction and 
desolation of their citie. And therefore, to prevent Dions 
ayde, and to make a quick dispatch to destroy all : they came 
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with burning torches in their hands, and did set fire of all DION 

things they could come to : and iiirther of, they fiered their 

darts and arrowes, and bestowed them in every place of the 

city. So, they that fled for the fire, were met withall, and 

slayne in the streetes by the souldiers, and others also that 

ranne into their houses, were driven out againe by force of 

fire. For there were a number of houses that were afire, and Syracusa set 

fel downe upon them that went and came. This misery was ^i^® b}[ 

the chiefest cause why all the Syracusans agreed together, to JLH^^nysiuB 

set open the sates unto Dion. For when Dion heard by the ^ ^"^ 

way, that Dionysius souldiers were gone againe into the 

castell, he made no great haste to marche forward: but 

when day was broken, there came certaine horsemen from 

Syracusa unto Dion, who brought him newes that the 

enemies had once againe taken the city. Then also came 

other of his enemies unto him, and prayed him to make 

haste. Now their miserie increasing still, and they being 

brought into hard state : Heraclides first sent his brother 

unto Dion, and then Theodotes his Uncle, to pray him to 

come quickly, and helpe them. For now there was no man 

left to resist the enemies, bicause he him selfe was hurt, and 

the citie also was in manner cleane burnt and destroyed. 

When these newes came to Dion, he was yet about three 

score furlong frt>m the towne. So he told his mercenary 

souldiers the daunger the towne was in, and having en- 

coraged them, he led them no more fayer and softly, but 

running towu^ the city, and meeting Messengers one of 

anothers neck as he went, that prayed him to make all 

the possible spede he could. By this meanes, the souldiers 

marching witn wonderful spede and good will together, 

he entred the gates of the city at a place called Heca- 

tompedon. First of all, he sent the lightest armed he 

had, against the enemies, to thende that the Syracusans 

seeing them, they might take a good hart again to them : 

whilest he himself in the meane time did set al the other 

heavy armed souldiers and Citizens that came to joyne with 

him, in battell raye, and did cast them into divers squadrons, 

of greater length then breadth, and appointed them that 

should have the leading of them, to thena that setting upon 
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DION the enemies in divers places together, they should put them 
in the greater feare and terror. When he had set all things 
in this order, and had made his prayers unto the gods, and 
that they saw him marching through the citie against their 
enemies : then there rose such a common noyse and rejoyc- 
ing, and great showte of the souldiers, mingled with vowes, 
prayers, and perswasions of all the Syracusans : that they 
called Dion their god and savior, and the mercenary souldiers 
their brethren and fellow Citizens. Furthermore, there was 
not a Syracusan that so much regarded his owne life and 
person, but he seemed to be more affraid of the losse of Dion 
only, iiien of all the rest. For they saw him the foremost 
man ronning through the daunger of the fire, treading in 
bloud, and upon dead bodies that lay slaine in the middest 
Dions fight in of the streets. Now, in deede to charge the enemies, it was 
the citie of a marvelous dauneerous enterprise : for they were like mad 
SyracuBs. beasts, and stoo& beside in battell ray alongst the wal 

which they had overthrowen, in a very daungerous place, 
and hard to win. Howbeit the daunger of the fire did most 
of all trouble and amaze the straungers, and did stoppe their 
way. For, on which side soever they turned them, the 
houses round about them were all of a fire, and they were 
driven to marche over the burnt timber of the houses, and 
to ronne in great daunger of the walls of the house sides 
that fell on them, and to passe through the thicke smcdie 
mingled with dust, and beside, to keepe their rancks with 
great difficultie. And when they came to assaile the ene- 
mies, they could not come to fight hand to hand, but a few 
of them m number, bicause of the straightnes of the place : 
howbeit the Syracusans with force of cries and showtes did 
so animat, and encorage their men, that at length they drave 
Nypsius com- Nypsius and his men to forsake the place. The most part 
pdied by of them got into the castell, being very neare unto them : 

SuTthS *^^ ^^^^^ **^* ^"^^ ^^* get in in time, fled straglinjly up 

^2^,^^^ and downe, whom the Graecian souldiers slue, diasmg of 

them. The extremitie of the time did not presently suffer 
the Conquerors to reape the frute of their victory, nether 
the joyes and imbracings meete for so great an ezployte. 
For the Syracusans went every man home to his owne houses 
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to quenche the fire, the which could scarcely be put out DION 

all the nijzht. When daye brake, there was none of these 

seditious flatterers of the people that durst tary in the citie, 

but condemning them selves, they fled to take their fortune. 

Heraclides and Theodotes came together of their owne good 

wills to yeld them selves unto Dion, confessing that they 

had done him wronge, and humbly praying mm to shew 

him selfe better unto them, then they haa shewed them 

selves unto him : and that it was more honorable for him, 

being every way unmatchable for his vertues, to shew him 

selfe more noble to conquer his anser, then his unthank- 

full enemies had done : who contencung with him before in 

vertue, did now confesse themselves to be farre inferior unto 

him. This was the summe and effect of Heraclides and 

Tlieodotes submission unto Dion. But his friends did per- 

swade him not to pardon two such wicked men, who did 

malice and envy his honor: and as he would doe the 

straungers his souldiers any pleasure, that he should put 

Heracudes into their hands, to roote out of the common 

wealth of Syracusa, his vile manner to flatter and curry 

fitvor with the people, the which was as daungerous and 

great a plague to a dtie, as the tyranny. Dion pacifying 

them, aunswered : * Other generals of armies, said he, do 

^ imploy al their wits in marshall exercise and warres : but Dions mercv 

* for him selfe, that he had of long time studied, and learned to his enemies 

* in the schole of the Academy, to overcome anger, envy, and JlJofitl^to^ 
^ all malice and contencion. The noble proofe whereof is ^y gtudy, in 

^ most seene, not in using honest men and his friends moder- tibe Academy 
^ ately, but shewing mercy also unto his enemies, and for- *t Athens. 
^ getting his anger against them that have offended him : 
^ and that for his part, he had rather overcome Heraclides, 
' not in riches and wisedom, but in clemency and justice, for 
' therein chiefly consisted excellencie, sith no man els in 
^ warres can challenge power and government, but fortune, 
' that ruleth most. And though Heraclides, sayd he, 

* through envy hath done like a wicked man : must Dion ^ "??l^ 
' therefore through anger bleamish his vertue ? In deede ^^^ y^ 

^ by mans law it is thought meeter, to revenge an injurie ^n others 
' ofiered, then to doe an injurie: but nature sheweth, that wickednes. 
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' they both proceede of one selfe imperfection. Now, though 
^ it be a haitl thing to chaunge and alter the evill disposi- 

* tion of a man, after he is once nuseled in viUany : yet is 

* not man of so wild and brutish a nature, that his wickednes 
^ may not be overcome with often pleasures, when he seeth 

* that they are continually shewed nim.^ Dion aunswering 
his friends thus, he foreave Heraclides, and beginning againe 
to shut up the castell with a wal round about, ne com- 
maunded the Syracusans every man of them to cut downe 
a stake, and to bringe it thither. So, when night was come, 
setting his souldiers the straungers in hand withall, whilest 
the Syracusans slept and tooke their ease : by morning he 
had compassed the castel round about with a pale. The 
next day, they that saw the greatnes and sodaine expedition 
of this worke, wondred much at it, as wel the enemies, as 
also the Citizens : and when he had buried the dead bodies, 
and redeemed them that were taken prisoners, (which were 
not much lesse then two thowsand persons) he called a 
common counsel of the citie, in the which Heraclides made 
a motion, that Dion should be chosen general of Syracusa, 
with absolute power and authoritie, both by sea and land. 
The chiefest men of the citie liked very well of it, and would 
have had the people to have past it. But the rabble of 
these mariners, and other mechanicall people living by their 
labor, would not suffer Heraclides to be put from his 
Admiralship, but fel to mutinie, thinking that thouffa 
Heraclides did them no pleasure els, vet he would ever be 
a more populer man then Dion, and please the common 
people better. Dion graunted their desire, and made Hera- 
clides Admiral againe of the sea : howbeit he did anger 
them as much an other way, when he did not only reject 
the earnest sute they made to have the law Agrana passe 
for division of lands in equalitie amongest them, but did 
also cancel and revoke all that had ben done before. Where- 
fore Heraclides remaining at Messina, began thenceforth to 
enter into new practises asain, and to flatter the souldiers 
and sea fairing men he haa brought thether with him, and 
to stirre them up to rebel against Dion, saying, that be 
would make him selfe tyranne : and him selfe in the mesne 
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time secretly practised with Dionysius, by meanes of a DION 
Spartan called Fharax. The noblest men of the Syracusans 
mistrusted it, and thereuppon there fell out great mutinie 
in their campe, whereby also followed great famine in Syra- 
cusa : so that Dion was at such a straimt, that he could not 
tell what to say to it, and was reproved of all his friends for 
that he had againe preferred to great authoritie aeainst him 
selfe, so untractable a man, and so malicious and wicked a 
person as Heraclides was. Now, when Pharaz laye in campe 
with an army neare unto the citie of Naples, in the marches 
of the Agrigentines : Dion did bringe the army of the Syra- 
cusans into the field, being yet determined not to fieht with 
him til another time. But through Heraclides, and the sea 
mens crying out, that said he would not try this warre by 
battel, out would draw it out in length bicause he would 
be still generall : he was forced to give battell, and lost it. 
Howbeit the overthrow was not great, and happened rather 
bicause his men were at a jarre among them selves, by reason 
of their fietction and division, then otherwise. Dion there- 
fore prepared to fight another battell, and gathered his men 
together againe, incoraging them, when even at twylight 
word was brought him that Heraclides with al his fleete was 
under saile towards Syracusa, meaning to take the dtie, and 
to shut Dion and his army out of it. Wherefore he pre- 
sently tooke with him the chiefest men of authoritie in the 
citie, and the most willingest men, and rode all night with 
them in such haste, that they were at the gates of Syracusa 
the next morning by nyne of the clocke, having ridden seven 
hundred furlong. Heraclides that had sayled with all the 
possible speede he could to prevent him with his shippes, 
perceiving that he came short, he turned saile, and taking 
seas at all adventure, by chaunce he met with Gaesylus Gaesylus L»- 
Lacedaemonian, who tolde him he was sent from Lacedsemon, cedaBmonian 
to be general to the Sicilians in this warre, as Gylippus was |ommeth to 
sent at other times before. He was glad he had met with be^nenll 
him, to have such a remedy and defence against Dion, and of the Syn- 
boasted of it unto the friends and confederats of Syracusa, cusans. 
and sent a Herauld before unto the Syracusans, summon- 
ing them to receive Gsesylus Lacedaemonian, who was sent 
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DION to be their generaL Dion made aunswer: that the Syra- 

cusans had governors enow, and though that their a&yres 

did of necessitie require a Lacedaemonian Captaine, yet 

that him selfe was he, for that he was made free in Sparta. 

GasyluB Then Grsesylus perceiving he could not obtaine to be 

makeUiDion general, he went unto Syracusa, and came to Dion, and 

d^fiira^ there made HeracUdes and him friends againe, by the 

BgnsL g^^^^^ ^^^ solemne othes he made : and bicause Grsesylus 

also sware, that he him selfe would be revenged of him for 
Dions sake, and punishe Heraclides, if ever after he did 
once more conspire against him. After that, the Syiacusans 
brake up their army by sea, bicause it did them then no 
service, and was beside chargeable keeping of it, and further 
did also breede sedition and trouble amongest their gover- 
nors : and so went to lay straighter siege to the casteU then 
ever they did, and built up the wall againe, which the 
enemies had overthrowen. Then Dionysius sonne seeing no 
aide to come to him from any parte, and that vittels fJEuled 
them, and further, that the souldiers b^;an to mutine, being 
unable to keepe them : he fel to a composition with Dion, 
The castell of and delivered up the castell into his hands, with all the 
Syracusa sur- armor and munition in it : and so tooke his mother and his 
randred unto gjg^ers of Dion, and put them abord upon five gallies, with 

the which he went unto his father, through the safe conduit 
of Dion. There was not a man at that time in all Syracusa, 
but was there to see this sight, or if by chaunoe there 
were any absent, the other that were there called them 
thither as lowde as they could crie, saying, that they did 
not see the goodliest day and sunne shine, which the citie of 
Syracusa might see then at her rising, the same being now 
restored againe to her former libertie. If untill this present 
day they doe reckon the fljdng of Dionysius, for one of the 
rarest examples of fortunes chaunge, as one of the greatest 
and notablest thing that ever was : what joy thinke we had 
they that drave him out, and what pleasure had they with 
them selves, that with the least meane that could be possihle^ 
did destroy the greatest tyrannic in the world ? So when 
ApoUocrates Dionysius sonne was imbarked, and that Dion 
was entred into the castell: the women within tiie castdll 
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would not tary till he came into the house, but went to DION 
meete him at the gates, Aristomach^ leading Dions sonne in 
her hand, and Areta following her weepmg, being verie 
fearefull how she should call and salute her husband, having 
lyen with an other man. Dion first spake to his sister, ana 
afterwards to his sonne : and then Aristomach^ offering him 
Areta, said imto him : Since thy banishment, O Dion, we The words of 
have led a miserable and captive life : but now that thou art AristommcW 
returned home with victorie, thou hast ridde us out of care Jh entar^into 
and thraldom, and hast also made us againe bolde to lift up the ca^l of 
our heades, saving her here, whom I wretched creature have Syracusa. 
by force (thy selfe alive) seene maried unto an other man. 
Now then, sith fortune hath made thee Lord of us all, what 
judgement givest thou of this compulsion ? Howe wilt thou 
have her to salute thee, as her Uncle, or husbande ? As Dion taketh 
Aristomach^ spake these wordes, the water stoode in Dions ^ ^'^^ , 
eyes : so, he gently and lovingly taking his wife Areta by ^Si^^2°*' 
tne hand, he gave her his sonne, and willed her to goe home forcibly bene 
to his house where he then remained, and so delivered the maried unto 
castell to the Syracusans. He having this prosperous sue- an other man. 
cesse and victorie, would not reape any present benefite or 
pleasure thereby, before he had snewed him selfe thankefuU 
to his frends, geven ffreat gifts also unto the confederats 
of Syracusa, and speciallie, before he had geven everie one 
of his frends in the citie, and his mercenarie souldiers the 
straunsers, some honorable reward according to their deserts, 
exceeding his abilitie with magnanimitie of minde : when he Dionstemper- 
him selfe lived soberly, and kept a moderate dyet, contenting "f^.® ?°* 
him with any thing that came first to hand. Every man that "*'^'"°®*- 
heard of it, wondered at him, considering that not only all 
Sicilia and Carthage, but generallie all Greece looked upon 
his great prosperitie and good fortune, thinking no man 
living greater then him selfe, nor that any Captaine ever 
attained to such fame and wonderfull foitune, as he was 
come unto. This notwithstanding, Dion lived as temperatly 
and modestly in his apparell, and also in his number of 
servauntes, and service at his bord, as if he had lived with 
Plato in the Academy at Athens, and had not bene con- 
versant amongest souldiers and Captaines, which have no 
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other comfort nor pleasure for all the paines and daungers 
they suffer continuallie, but to eate and drinke their fill^ 
ana to take their pleasure all day long. Plato wrote imto 
him, that all the world had him in admiration. But Dion, 
in my opinion, had no respect but to one place, and to one 
citie (to wit, iiie Academy) and would have no other ludges 
nor lookers into his doinges, but the schoUers of the same : 
who neither wondered at his great exploytes, vaUiantnes, nor 
victorie, but only considered if he did wiselie and modestlie 
use this fortune he had, and could so keepe him selfe within 
modest boundes, having done so great thinges. Further- 
more, touching the sravetie he had when he spake to any 
bodie, and his inflexible severitie which he used towards the 
people, he determined never to alter or chaunge it: not* 
witnstanding that his affaires required him to shew curtesie 
and lenitie, and that Plato also reproved him for it, and 
wrote, that severitie and obstinade (as we sayd before) was 
the companion of solitarines. But it seemeth to me that 
Dion dia use it for two respectes. The first, bicause nature 
had not framed him curteous and affable to winne men: 
secondly, he did what he could to drawe the Syracusans to 
the contrarie, who were over licentious, and spoyled with 
too much flattery : for Heraclides b^an againe to be busie 
with him. First of all, Dion sending for him to come to 
counsell, he sent him word he would not come : and that 
being a private citizen, he woulde be at the common counsell 
amongest others when any was kept. Afterwards he accused 
him, for that he had not overthrowen and rased the castell : 
and also bicause he would not suffer the people to breake 
open the tombe of Dionysius the elder, to cast out his 
bodie : and bicause he sent for counsellers to Corinthe, and 
disdained to make the citizens his companions in the govern- 
ment of the common wealth. In deede to confesse a troth, 
Dion had sent for certaine Corinthians, hoping the better to 
stablish the forme of a common wealth, which he had in hifr 
minde, when they were come. For his minde was utterljT' 
to breake the government of Democratia, (to wit, the abs(>* 
lute government and authoritie of the people in a dtie, not 
being as it were a common wealth, but rather a £Eiyer uki 
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market where thinges are solde, as Plato sayth) and to 
stablishe the Laconian or Cretan common wealth, mingled 
with a Princely, and popular government : and that should 
be, Aristocraua, to wil^ the number of a fewe noble men 
that shoulde goveme and direct the chiefest and waightiest 
matters of state. And for that purpose, he thought the 
Corinthians the meetest men for hmi to frame this common 
wealth, considering that they governed their affaires more 
by choosinj; a few number of the nobilitie, then otherwise, 
and that they did not referre many thinges to the voyce of 
the people. And bicause he was assured that Heraclides 
would be against him in it all that he could, and that 
otherwise he knewe he was a seditious, a troublesome, and 
light headed fellow : he then suffered them to kill him who 
had long before done it, if he had not kept them from it, 
and so they went home to his house, ana slue him there. 
The murther of Heraclides was much misliked of the Syra- 
cusans : howbeit Dion caused him to be honorablie buried, 
and brought his bodie to the grounde, followed with all his 
armie. Then he made an Oration him selfe to the people, 
and told them, that it was impossible to avoyde sedition 
and trouble in the citie, so long as Dion and Heraclides did 
both goveme together. At that time there was one Callippus 
an Athenian, a familiar of Dions, who (as Plato sayth) came 
not acquainted with Dion through the occasion of his studie 
in Philosophie : but bicause he had bene his guide to bring 
him to see the secret misteries and ceremonies of the sacri- 
fices, and for such other like common talke and companie. 
This notwithstanding, Callippus did accompanie him in all 
this warre, and was yerie muche honored of him, and was one 
of the first of all his frendes that entred into Syracusa with 
him, and did valliantlie behave him selfe in all the battells 
and conflicts that were fought. This Callippus seeing that 
Dions best and chiefest frends were all slaine in this warre, 
and that Heraclides also was dead, that the people of Syra- 
cusa had no more any heade, and besides, that tne souldiers 
which were with Dion did love him better then any other 
man: he became the unfaithfullest man and the veriest 
▼illan of aU other, hoping that for reward to kill his frend 
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Dion, he should undoubtedly come to have the whole eoTem- 
ment of all Sicilia, and as some doe reporte, for that he had 
taken a bribe of his enemies of twentie talentes for his labor 
to commit this murther. So he began to practise, to bribe, 
and to subbome certaine of the mercenarie souldiers against 
Dion, and that by a marvelous craftie and suttle fetch. 
For, using commonly to report unto Dion certeine seditious 
wordes, spoken peradventure by the souldiers in deede, or 
else devised of his owne head : he wan such a libertie and 
boldnes by the trust Dion had in him, that he micht safely 
say what he would to any of the souldiers, and boldly speake 
evill of Dion by his owne commaundement : to thend he 
might thereby understand the better whether any of the 
soldiers were angry with him, or wished his death. By 
this poUicy, Callippus straight found out those that bare 
Dion grudge, ana that were already corrupted, whom he 
drew to his conspiracy. And if any man unwilling to geve 
eare unto him, went and told Dion, that Callippus would 
have intised him to conspire against him: Dion was not 
angrie with him for it, thmking that he did, but as he had 
commaunded him to doe. Now as this treason was practis- 
ing against Dion, there appeared a great and monrtruous 
ghost or spirit unto him. By chaunce sitting late one 
evening all alone, in a gallerie he had, and being in a 
deepe thought with him selfe, sodainly he heard a noyse: 
and therewith casting his eye to tnend of his gallery, 
(being yet day light) he saw a monstrous great woman, 
like unto one of the furies shewed in playes, and saw 
her sweeping of the house with a broome. This vision 
so amazed and affrighted him, that he sent for his firends, 
and told them what a sight he had scene: and prayed 
them to tarie with him all night, being as it were a 
man beside him selfe, fearing least the spirite woulde 
come to him againe if they left him alone, of the which 
notwithstanding he never heard more afterwards. How- 
beit shortly arter, his sonne being growen to mans state^ 
for a certaine light anger he had taken when he was hut 
a boy, he cast nim seLTe hedlong downe firom the toppe 
of the house, and so was slaine. Dion being in this stsfae^ 
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Callippus went on still with his treason, and spred a rumor DION * 
abroaae among the Syracusans, that Dion seemg him selfe 
nowe destitute of children, was determined to send for 
Apollocrates, Dionysius sonne, to make him his heire and Apollocrates 
successor, being cosin germaine to his wife, and his sisters ^o^yB^us 
daughters sonne. Then began Dion, his wife, and sister to "^'^^ 
mistrust Callippus practises, and they were told of it by 
divers sundrie and manifest proofes. But Dion being sone 
(as I suppose) for Heraclides death, and inwardlie taking 
that murther in very evill part, as a fowle blot to his 
life and doings: he sayd he had rather dye a thowsand 
deaths, and to offer his throate to be cut to any that 
would, rather then he would live in that miserie, to be 
compelled to take heede as well of his frends, as of his 
enemies. Callippus then seeing the women so busie and 
inquisitive of his doings, and fearing least he should be 
bewrayed: he came weeping unto uiem, and told them 
it was nothing, and that he was readie to assure them of 
it by any maner of way they would devise. The women 
then willed him to sweare by the great othe, which was The great 
in this maner. He that must take this othe, commeth into oih of the 
the temple of the goddesses Thesmophores, which are, Ceres Sy^c'"""' 
and Proserpina. And after certaine sacrifices done, he put- 
teth on the purple chaplet of the goddesse Proserpina, 
holding a burning torch in his hand and sweareth in this 
maner. Callippus having done all these ceremonies, and 
made the oth m forme as I have told you: he made so 
light acoompt of the goddesses, that he taried no lenger 
to do the murther he had determined, but till the veiy 
feast day of the goddesse should come, by whom he had 
swome : and slue mm on the day of the feast of Proserpina. Dion slaine 
Nowe, I doe not thinke that he chose that day of sette 1>7 Callippus 
purpose, knowing right well that he did alwayes sinne Athenian, 
against her, what time soever he had killed his brother, 
being by his meanes speciallie admitted to the societie and 
brotherhoode with him, of the fraternity and misteries of 
Ceres and Proserpina. Of this conspirade there were divers. 
For, as Dion was set in his chamber talking with his frends 
wfa^ there were many beddes to sit on: some compassed 
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the house round about, others came to the dores and 
windowes of his chamber, and they that should doe the 
deede to dispatche him, which were the Zacjrnthian souldiers, 
came into his chamber in their coates without any sword. 
But when they were come in, they that were witnout did 
shut the dores after them, and locked them in, least any 
man shoulde come out: and they that were within, fell 
upon Dion, and thought to have strangled him. But when 
they saw they could not, they called for a sworde. Never 
a man that was within, durst open the dores, though there 
were many with Dion. For they thought every man to save 
their owne lives, by suffering mm to oe killeo, and there- 
fore durst not come to helpe him. So the murtherers taried 
a long time within, and did nothing. At length there was 
one Lycon a Syracusan, that gave one of these Zacjrnthian 
souldiers a dagger in at the window, with the which they 
cut Dions throate, as a weather they had holden a long 
time in their handes, even dead for feare. The murther 
beinff executed, they cast his sister, and wife, great with 
chiloe, into prison, and there the poore Ladie was pitiefiillie 
brought to Dedde of a goodly boy : the which they rather 
determined to bring up, then otherwise to doe any thioff 
with the childe. Their keepers that had the charge ra 
them, were contented to let them do it, bicause CaUippus 
began then a litle to grow to some trouble. For at the 
first, after he had slaine Dion, he bare all the whole swaj 
for a time, and kept the citie of Syracusa in his hands: 
and wrote unto Athens, the which next unto the immortall 
goddes he was most afirayed of, having defiled his handes 
in so damnable a treason. And therefore, in my opinion, 
it was not evill spoken, that Athens is a citie oi all other 
that bringeth forth the best men when they geve them 
selves to goodnes, and the wickedest people also, when 
they doe dispose them selves to evill: as their contrie 
also bringeth foorth the best honnie that is, and hemlocke 
in like maner that quickely dispatcheth a man of his life. 
Howbeit the gods, and fortune, did not suffer this treason 
and wicked man to raigne long, having comen to the 
government of a realme by so damnable a murther: but 
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Bhortly after they gave him his Dayment he had deserved. DION 
For Callippus going to take a litle towne called Catana, 
he lost the dtie of Syracusa: whereupon he sayd that he 
had lost a dtie, and got a *cheese-knife. Afterwards he * Konb^ 
went to assaile the Messenians, and there he lost a great ^^ conrupt 
number of his men, and amongest them were slaine those ^^a Im^to 
that killed Dion. Now Callippus finding no dtie in all scrape or cut 
Sidlia, that woulde receive him, but that they all did cheese^ which 
hate and abhorre him : he went to take the dtie of Rhegio w trnelier ^ 
in Italie. There being in great distresse and neede of all f^^ p3& 
thinges, and not able to maintaine his souldiers: he was Hb. 10 cap. 24 
slaine by Leptines, and Polyperchon, with the selfe same 
dagger wherewith Dion before was slaine: the which was i?*^^'^^^ 
knowen by the fadon, being short after the Laconian the same dag^ 
daggers, and also by the workemanshippe upon it, that ger that slue 
was very excellently wrought. And thus was the end and Dion, 
death of Callippus. Now for Aristomach^ and Areta, they 
were taken out of prison : and Icetes Syracusan, that som- 
times had bene one of Dions frends, tooke them home to 
his owne house, and used them verie well and faithfully 
for a certaine time, but afterwards was wonne and corrupted 
by Dions enemies. So he caused a shippe to be provided The cmeltie 
for them, and bare them in hande that he would sende oftheSyia^ 
them into Peloponnesus: but he gave them charge that t2*"*!I^^ 
caried them away, to kill them as they went, and to throw pogterity. 
them over bord into the sea. Some say, that the two 
women, and the litle young boy, were cast alive into the 
sea. But this reward of the sinfiill act that he committed, 
returned againe uppon him selfe, as it had done before unto 
others. For he was taken by Timoleon that put him to 
death: and besides, the Syracusans did also kill two 
of his daughters in revenge of the unfaithfulnes 
he had shewed unto Dion. 
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AKCUS BRUTUS came of that luniu* 
Brutus, for whome the aimcient Romanes 
made his statue of brasse to be set up in 
the Capitoll, with the imafes of the kinga, 
holdinganakedswonlinhishand: bicause 
he hatTvalliantly put downe the Tarquiues 
from their kingdom of Rome. But that 
Junius Brutus beine of a sower steame 
nature, not softned by reason, being like unto sword blade* 
of too hard a temper: was so subject to his choller and 
malice he bare unto the tyrannes, that for their sakes he 
caused his owne sonnes to be executed. But this Marcus 
BnituB in contrarie maner, whose life we presently wiyte, 
having framed his manners of life by the rules of vertue 
and studie of Philosophie, and having imployed his wit, 
which was gentle and constant, in attempting of great 
things : me thinkes he was rightly made and fnmed unto 
vertue. So that his verie enemies which wish him most hurt, 
bicause of his conspiracy against lulius Cassar : if there were 
any noble attempt done in all this conspiracie, they referre 
it vhollie unto Brutus, and all the cruell and violeit acta 
unto Cassius, who was Brutus familiar frend, but not so wdl 
geven, and condicioned as be. His mother Servilia, it is 
thought came of the blood of Servilius Hala, who, when 
Spunus Melius went about to make him selfe king, and to 
bring it to passe had entised the common people to rebell : 
tooke a dagger and hid it close under his arme, and went 
into the market place. When he was come thither, he made 
as though he had somewhat to say unto him, and preased amm 
neere him as he could : wherefore Melius stowping dowD^» 
with his head, to heare what he would say, Serviliua stabbec? 
him in with his dagger, and slue him. Thus muche aZ/ 
writers agree for his mother. Now touching his fathn, some 
for the evil wil and malice they bare unto Brutus, bicauv 
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of the death of lulius Csesar, doe maintaine that he came MARCUS 
not of lunius Brutus that drave out the Tarquines : for there BRUTUS 
were none left of his race, considering that his two sonnes 
were executed for conspiracie with the Tarquines : and that 
Afarcus Brutus came of a meane house, the which was raised 
to honor and office in the common wealth, but of late 
time. Posidonius the Philosopher wryteth the contrarie, 
that lunius Brutus in deede slue two of his sonnes which 
were men growen, as the histories doe declare: howebeit that 
there was a third sonne, bein^ but a litle childe at that time, 
from whom the house and lamily afterwardes was derived : 
and furthermore, that there were in his time certeine famous 
men of that fSeunilie, whose stature and countenaunce re- 
sembled much the image of lunius Brutus. And thus much 
for this matter. Marcus Cato the Philosopher was brother Servilia 
unto Servilia M. Brutus mother : whom Brutus studied most ^atoes sister. 
to follow of all the other Romanes, bicause he was his Uncle, 
and afterwards he maried his daughter. Now touching the Brutus 
Grsecian Philosophers, there was no sect nor Philosopher of studies. 
them, but he heard and liked it : but above €dl the rest, he 
loved Platoes sect best, and did not much geve him selfe to Brutus 
the new nor meane Academy as they call i^ but altogether ^?^®T?* 
to the old Academy. Therefore he did ever greatly erteeme ^^inJ^k. 
the Philosopher Antiochus, of the dtie of Ascalon : but he ^ 

was more familiar with his brother Ariston, who for learn- 
ing and knowledge was inferior to many other Philosophers, 
but for wisedom and curtesie, equall with the best and 
chiefest. Touching Empylus, whom Marcus Brutus him Empylus im 
selfe doth mencion in his Epistettsj and his frends also in Orator, wrote 
many places: he was an Orator, and left an excellent booke n^^^^V^th 
he wrote of the death of Iidius Caesar, and tituled it Brutus. ^^^ intituled' 
He was properly learned in the Latine tongue, and was able it^ Brutus. 
to make long discourse in it, beside that he could also plead 
verie well in Latine. But for the Graeke tongue, they do 
note in some of his Epistells, that he oounterfeated that Brutus mane^^ 
briefe compendious maner of speach of the Lacedaemonians. ®^!'^^T*jny Ws 
As when the warre was beconne, he wrote unto the Parga- (jJJJJk^ ™ 
menians in this sorte : I understand vou have geven Dolobdla 
money : if you have done it willingly, you ccmfesse you have 
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offended me : if against your wills, shewe it then by geving 
me willinglie. An other time againe unto the damians: 
Your counsels be long, your doinges be slowe, consider the 
ende. And in an other Epistell he wrote unto the Patareians: 
The Xanthians despising my good wil, have made their con- 
trie a mrave of dispaire : and the Patareians that put them 
selves into my protection, have lost no jot of their libertie. 
And therefore whilest you have libertie, either choose the 
judgement of the Patareians, or the fortune of the Xanthians, 
These were Brutus manner of letters which were honored for 
their briefenes. So Brutus being but a young stripling went 
into Cyprus with his Uncle Cato, who was sent against 
Ptolomy king of Mgypt, who having slaine him selfe, Cato 
staying for certaine necessarie busines he had in the lie of 
Rhodes, had alreadie sent *Caninius, one of his frends before, 
to keepe his treasure and goods. But Cato fearing he woulde 
be light fingered, wrote unto Brutus foorthwith to come out 
of Pamphylia, (where he was but newlie recovered of a dcke- 
nesse) mto Cyprus, the which he did. The which jomey 
he was sorie to take upon him, both for respect of Caiiinius 
shame, whome Cato as he thought wrongfiulie slaundered: 
as also bicause he thought this office too meane and un- 
meete for him, being a young man, and geven to his booke. 
This notwithstanding, he oehaved him selfe so honestlie 
and carefullie, that Cato did ffreatly commende him: and 
after all the goodes were sola and converted into readie 
money, he tooke the most parte of it, and returned withall 
to Rome. Afterwards when the Empire of Rome was de- 
vided into factions, and that Caesar and Pompey both were 
in armes one against the other, and that all the Empire of 
Rome was in garboyle and uprore : it was thought then that 
Brutus woulde take parte with Caescur, bicause Pompey not 
lon^ before had put ms father unto death. But Brutus pie- 
femng the respect of his contrie and common wealth, bdbre 
private affection, and perswading himselfe that Pompey had 
juster cause to enter into armes then Caesar: he then tooke 
parte with Pompey, though oftentimes meting him before^ 
he thought scome to speake to him, thinking it a great 
sinne and offence in hmi, to speake to the murthenr of 
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his fkther. But then submitting him selfe unto Pompey, MARCUS 
as unto the head of the common wealth: he sailed into BRUTUS 
Sidlia, Lieutenant under Sestius that was Grovernor of that 
province. But when he saw that there was no way to rise, 
nor to do any noble exployts, and that Caesar and Pompey 
were both camped together, and fought for victory: he 
went of him selfe unsent for into Macedon, to be partaker 
of the daunger. It is reported that Pompey being glad, 
and wondering at his conmiing when he sawe him come 
to him : he rose out of his chau^, and went and imbraced 
him before them all, and used Um as honorablie, as he 
could have done the noblest man that tooke his parte. 
Brutus being in Pompeys campe, did nothing but studie Brutus exer- 
all day long, except he were wilii Pompey, and not only ^^ise in Pom- 
the dayes b^ore, but the selfe same day also before the great ^^^ «•»?«• 
battell was fought in the fieldes of Pharsalia, where Pompey 
was overthrowen. It was in the middest of sommer, and the 
sunne was verie hotte, besides that the campe was lodged 
neere unto marishes, and they that caried his tent, taried 
long before they came : whereuppon, being verie wearie with 
travell, scant anv meate came into his mouth at dinner time. 
Furthermore, when others slept, or thought what woulde 
happen the morrowe after : he fell to his booke, and wrote Brutus 
all aay long till night, wryting a breviarie of Polybius. It is rtudied in 
reported that Caesar did not forgette him, and iJiat he gave ^^JS 
his Captaines charge before the battell, that they shoulde .. ^ 
beware they killed not Brutus in fight, and if he yeelded ^^y?' 
willinglie unto them, that then they shoulde bring him unto Brutus safety, 
him : out if he resisted, and woulde not be taken, then that 
they shoulde lette him goe, and doe him no hurte. Some 
saye he did this for ServiHaes sake, Brutus mother. For 
when he was a young man, he had bene accjuainted with 
Servilia, who was extreamelie in love with him. And bi- lulius Casar 
cause Brutus was borne in that time when their love was ^^^,^^^ 
hottest, he perswaded him selfe that he begat him. For J^J^^™^ 
proofe hereof the reporte goeth, that when the waightiest 
matters were in hande in uie Senate, about the conspirade 
of Catiline, which was likelie to have undone the citie of 
Rome, Caesar and Cato sate neere together, and were both 
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MARCUS of contrarie mindes to eache other : and then, that in the 

BRUTUS meane time one delivered Caesar a letter. Csesar tooke it, 

and red it softlie to him selfe : but Cato cried out upon 

Caesar, and sayd he did not well to receive advertisementes 

from enemies. Whereuppon the whole Senate beganne to 

murmure at it. Then Csesar gave Cato the letter as it was 

sent him, who red it, and founde that it was a love letter 

sent from his sister Servilia : thereuppon he cast it againe to 

Csesar, and sayde unto him, Holde, dronken soppe. When 

he had done so, he went on with his tale, and maintayned 

his opinion as he did before : so commonlie was the love 

of Servilia knowen which she bare unto Csesar. So, after 

Pompevs overthrowe at the battell of Pharsalia, and that 

he neade to the sea: when Csesar came to bese^e his 

campe, Brutus went out of the campe gates unseene of 

any man, and lept into a marishe full of water and reedes.. 

Then when night was come, he crept out, and went unto 

the citie of Larissa : from whence he wrote unto Csesar, who 

was verie glad that he had scaped, and sent for him to come 

Brutus saved unto him. When Brutus was come, he did not onelie pardon 

b^Iulius him, but also kept him alwayes about him, and did as 

Sr^tt^of ™^^^^ honor and esteeme him, as any man he had in his 

Phanalia. companie. Nowe no man coulde tell whether Pompey was 

fledae, and all were marvelous desirous to knowe it : where- 
fore Csesar walking a good waye alone with Brutus, he did 
aske him which way he thought Pompey tooke. Canar per- 
ceiving by his talke that Brutus gessed oertainlie whether 
Pompev shoulde be fledde : he left all other wayes, and 
tooke his iomey directlie towardes ^gypt. Pompey, asa 
Brutus had conjectured, was in deede fledde into ^gypt,i^ 
but there he was villanouslie slayne. Furthermore, " 



* This kiiur ^^^^jp^^ pardon of Csesar for Oeissius : and defending 

was Iul»: ^^^ king* of Lybiaes cause, he was overlayed with a world^M* 

howbeit it is of accusacions against him, howebeit intreating for him, 

true also^ that saved him the best parte of his realme and kingdou 

StoJ^^* They say also that Csesar sayd, when he hearde Brutuw 
for Deiotanis P^^^ • I knowe not, sayd he, what this young man wouldS^ 
kingofGala^ Dut what he woulde, he willeth it vehementlie. For as 
tia : who was Brutus gravetie and constant minde woulde not graunt aff 
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men their requests that sued unto him, but being moved MARCUS 
with reason and discretion, did cdwayes encline to that BRUTUS 
which was good and honest: even so when it was moved deprived not- 
to foUowe any matter, he used a kinde of forcible and withstandiog 
vehement perswasion that calmed not, till he had obteyned o^t^« ™«rt 
his desire. For by flattering of him, a man coulde never ^^^^ by* 
obteyne any thing at his handes, nor make him to doe that Csesar i and 
whioi was unjust. Further, he thought it not meete for a therefore this 
man of calling and estimacion, to yeelde unto the requestes plj^ ^^^^ 
and intreaties of a shamelesse and importunate suter, re- dLil^Mded 
questing thinges unmeete : the which notwithstanding, some ^y Deiotaru«. 
men doe for shame, bicause they dare deny nothing. And 
therefore he was wont to say, that he thought them evill 
brought up in their youth, that coulde deny nothing. Nowe 
when Caesar tooke sea to goe into Africke, against Cato and Caesar made 
Scipio, he left Brutus Grovemour of Gaule in Italic, on this BnitiwGover- 
side of the Alpes, which was a great good happe for that on'this sT^^ 
province. For where others were spoyled and polled by the the moun- 
insolende and covetousnesse of the Govemours, as if it had tames, 
bene a contrie conquered : Brutus was a comforte and rest 
unto their former troubles and miseries they sustejmed. 
But he referred it whollie unto Caesars grace and goodnesse. 
For, when Caesar returned out of Africke, and progressed up 
and downe Italic : the things that pleased him b^t to see, 
were the cities under Brutus charge and government, and 
Brutus him selfe : who honored Caesar in person, and whose 
oompanie also Caesar greatlie esteemed. Now there were 
divers sortes of Praetorshippes at Rome, and it was looked 
for, that Brutus or Cassius would make sute for the chiefest 
Praetorshippe, which they called the Praetorshippe of the 
dtie: bicause he that had that office, was as a ludge to 
minister justice unto the citizens. Therfore they strove one Brutus and 
against the other, though some say that there was some CaMiuscwir 
litle grudge betwext them for other matters before, and that pj^^rrfi^^ 
this cont^cion did sette them further out, though they ofthecitie. 
were allyed together. For Cassius had maried lunia, Brutus Cnggjug nm^ 
sister. Others say, that this contencion betwext them came led lunia, 
by Caesar himselie, who secretly gave either of them both Brutus sister, 
hope of his favour. So their sute for the Praetorshippe was 
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MARCUS so followed and laboured of either partie, that one of them 

BRUTUS put an other in sute of lawe. Brutus with his vertue and 

good name contended against many noble exploytes in 

armes, which Cassius had done against the Partiiians. So 

Caesar after he had heard both their objections, he told his 

frendes with whom he consulted about una matter : Cassius 

cause is the juster, sayd he, but Brutus must be first pre- 

Thefirstcause ferred. Thus Brutus had the first Prsetorshippe, and Canius 

of Cassius the second : who thanked not Caesar so much lor the Praetor- 

malice against g^pp^ ^^ y^^ ^ ^ie was angrie with him for that he had 

lost. But Brutus in many other thinges tasted of the 
benefite of Caesars favour in any thing he requested For if 
he had listed, he might have bene one of Caesars chiefest 
frendes, and of greatest authoritie and credit about him. 
Howebeit Cassius frendes did disswade him from it (for 
Cassius and he were not yet reconciled together sithenoe 
their first contendon and strife for the Praetorship) and 
prayed him to beware of Caesars sweete intisements, and 
to flie his tjrrannicall favors: the which they sayd Caesar 
gave him, not to honor his vertue, but to weaken his 
constant minde, framing it to the bent of his bowe. Now 
Caaar Caesar on the other side did not trust him overmuch, nor 

^•P®^'*®** was not without tales brought unto him against him: 

howbeit he feared his great minde, authority, and frends. 
Yet on the other side also, he trusted his good nature, and 
fayer condicions. For, intelligence being brought him one 
day, that Antonius and Dolalnella did conspire against him: 
he aunswered, that these fat long beared men made him not 
afTrayed, but the leane and whitely faced fellowes, meaning 
that, by Brutus and Cassius. At an other time also when 
one accused Brutus unto him, and bad him beware of him: 
CflMars sajring AVhat, sayd he againe, clapping his hand on his brest: 
of Brutus. thinke ye that Brutus will not tarie till thb bodie djei 

Meaning that none but Brutus after him was meete to htte 
suche power as he had. And surelie, in my opinion, I tfo 

Eerswaded that Brutus might in dede have come to htve 
ene the chiefest man of Rome, if he could have contented 
him selfe for a time and have bene next unto Caesar, and to 
have suifred his glorie and authoritie, which he had gotten 
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by his great victories, to consume with time. But Cassius MARCUS 
being a chollericke man, and hating Csssar privatlie, more BRUTUS 
then he did the tjrrannie openlie : he incensed Brutus against Cassius 
him. It is also reported, that Brutus ooulde evill away with mcenseth 
the tyrannie, and that Cassius hated the t]rranne : makine ^^^ 
many complayntes for the injuries he had done him, ana ^H^ 
amoneest others, for that he had taken away his Lyons 
from him. Cassius had provided them for his sportes, when Cassius lions 
he should be iEdilis, and they were found in the citie of ** Megan. 
Megara, when it was wonne oy Calenus, and Csesar kept 
them. The rumor went, that these Lyons did marvelous 
great hurt to the Magarians. For when the citie was taken, 
they brake their cages where they were tied up, and turned 
them loose, thinking they would have done great mischiefe 
to the enemies, and have kept them from setting uppon them : 
but the Lyons oontrarie to expectacion, turned upon them 
selves that fled unarmed, and did so cruelly tare some in 
peces, that it pitied their enemies to see them. And this 
was the cause, as some do report, that made Cassius con- 
spire against Csesar. But tnis holdeth no water. For 
Cassius even fit)m his cradell could not abide any maner of Cassius an 
tyrans, as it appeared when he was but a boy, and went enemie of 
unto the same scnoole that Faustus, the sonne of Sylla did. ^7^^*^ 
And Faustus bragging amone other boyes, highly boasted 
of his fathers kingdom : Cassius rose up on his feete, and 
gave him two good whirts on the eare. Faustus gover- 
nors would have put this matter in sute against Cassius : 
but Pompey woulde not sufier them, but caused the two 
boyes to oe brought before him, and asked them howe the 
matter came to passe. Then Cassius, as it is wiytten of 
him, said unto the other : Goe to Faustus, speake againe 
and thou darest, before this noble man here, the same 
wordes that made me angrie with thee, that my fistes may 
walke once againe about thine eares. Suche was Cassius 
hotte stirring nature. But for Brutus, his frendes and HowBrutos 
oontrie men, both by divers procurementes, and sundrie wasincwised 
rumors of the citie, and by many bills also, did openlie ■^i^^^'*^'*"*'- 
call and procure him to doe that he did. For, under the 
image of nis auncester lunius Brutus, that drave the kinges 
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out of Rome, they wrote : O, that it pleased the goddes 
thou wert now alive, Brutus : and aeaine, that thou wert 
here amonge us nowe. His tribunall (or chaire) where he 
gave audience during the time he was Praetor, was fiill of 
suche billes : Brutus, thou art a sleepe, and art not Brutus 
in deede. And of all this, Caesars flatterers were the cause : 
who beside many other exceeding and unspeakeable honors 
they dayly devised for him, in the ni^ht tune they did put 
Diadeames uppon the heades of his images, supposinge 
thereby to auure the common people to call him kin^, 
in steade of Dictator. Howebeit it turned to the contrane, 
as we have wrytten more at larse in lulius Caesars life. 
Nowe when Cassius felt his frendes, and did stirre them 
up against Caesar: they all agreed and promised to take 
parte with him, so Brutus were the chiefe of their con- 
spiracie. For they told him, that so high an enterprise 
and attempt as that, did not so muche require men of man- 
hoode, and courage to drawe their swordes: aa it stoode 
them uppon to have a man of suche estimacion as Brutus, 
to make everie man boldlie thinke, that by his onelie pre- 
sence the fact were holie, and just. If he tooke not this 
course, then that they shoulde goe to it with fainter hartes, 
and when they had done it, they shoulde be more feaiefull : 
bicause everie man woulde thinke that Brutus woulde not 
have refused to have made one with them, if the cause had 
bene good and honest. Therefore Cassius considering this 
matter with him selfe, did first of all speake to Brutus, since 
they grewe straunge together for the sute they had for the 
Praetorshippe. So when he was reconciled to him againe, 
and that tney had imbraced one an other: Cassius asked 
him if he were determined to be in the Senate house, the 
first day of the moneth of Marche, bicause he heaid say 
that Caesars frendes shoulde move the counsell that dayi 
that Caesar shoidde be called king by the Senate. Brutus 
aunswered him he would not be there. But if we be sent 
for sayd Cassius: howe then? For my selfe then sayd 
Brutus, I meane not to holde my peace, but to withstaode 
it, and rather dye then lose my libertie. Cassius being 
bolde, and taking holde of this worde : Why, quoth be, what 
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Romane is he alive that will suffer thee to dje for the MARCUS 
libertie ? What, knowest thou not that thou art Brutus ? BRUTUS 
llunkest thou that they be cobblers, tapsters, or suche like 
base mechanicall people, that wryte these billes and scrowles 
whidi are founde dayly in thy Fraetor^s chaire, and not the 
noblest men and best citizens that doe it? No, be thou 
well assured, that of other Prsstors they looke for giftes, 
common disiribudons amongest the people, and for common 
playes, and to see fensers fight at tne sharpe, to shew the 
people pastime: but at thy handes, they specially require 
(as a due det unto them) tbe taking away of the tyranny, 
being fiilly bent to suffer any extremity for thy sake, so 
that thou wilt shew thy selfe to be the man thou art taken 
for, and that they hope thou art. Thereuppon he kissed 
Brutus, and imbraced him: and so each taking leave of 
other, they went both to speake with their frendes about 
it. Nowe amongest Pompeys frendes, there was one called 
Caius Ligarius,* who had bene accused unto Caesar for *In an other 
taking parte with Pompey, and Caesar discharged him. placetiieycal 
But ligarius thanked not Caesar so muche for his dis- ***™ Quintus. 
chaige, as he was offended with him for that he was 
brought in daunger by his tyrannicall power. And there- Brutus 
fore in his hearte he was alway his mortall enemie, and was maketh 
besides verie familiar with Brutus, who went to see him ^^^^*^*"/^ 
beinge sicke in his bedde, and saved unto him : O Ligarius, ^^pinude. 
in what a time art thou sicke ! Ligarius risinge uppe in his 
bedde, and taking him by the right hande, sayed unto him : 
Brutus, saved he, if thou hast any great enterprise in hande 
worthie of thy selfe, I am whole. After that time they 
beeanne to feele all their acquaintaunce whome they trustea, 
and layed their heades together consultinge uppon it, and 
did not onelie picke out their frendes, but all those also 
whome they thought stowt enough to attempt any de- 
sperate matter, and that were not affrayed to loase their 
lives. For this cause they durst not acquaint Cicero with They do hide 
their conspiracie, although he was a man whome they *^® conipir- 
loved dearelie, and trusted best: for they were affiuyed that ^^^ffr^ 
he being a coward by nature, and age also having increased Cicero. 
his feare, he woulde quite tume and alter all their purpose, 
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and quenche the heate of their enterprise, the which speciallie 
required hotte and earnest execucion, seeking by perswasiaii 
to oring all thinges to suche safetie, as there should be no 
perill. Brutus also did let other of his frendes alone, as 
Statilius Epicurian, and Faonius, that made profession to 
followe Marcus Cato. Bicause that having cast out wordes 
a farre of, disputing together in Philosopnie to feele their 
mindes : Faonius aunswered, that civill warre was worse 
then tyrannicall government usurped against the lawe. 
And Statilius tolde him also, that it were an unwise parte 
of him, to put his life in daunger, for a sight of ignoraunt 
fooles and asses. Labeo was present at this talke, and main- 
tajrned the contrarie against them botL But Brutus helde 
his peace, as though it had bene a doubtfull matter, and a 
harde thing to have decided. But afterwardes, being out 
of their companie, he made Labeo privie to his intent : who 
verie readilie offered him selfe to make one. And they 
thought good also to bring in an other Brutus to joyne 
with him, sumamed Albinus: who was no man of his 
handes him selfe, but bicause he was able to bring good 
force of a great number of slaves, and fensers at the sharpe, 
whome he kept to shewe the people pastime with their 
fighting, besides also that Caesar had some trust in him. 
Cassius and Labeo tolde Brutus Albinus of it at the first, 
but he made them no aunswere. But when he had spoken 
with Brutus him selfe alone, and that Brutus had tolde 
him he was the chiefe ringleader of all this conspiracie : 
then he willinglie promised him the best aide he coulde. 
Furthermore, Sie onlie name and great calling of Brutus, 
did bring on the most of them to geve consent to this 
conspiracie. Who having never taken othes together, nor 
taken or geven any caution or assuraunce, nor binding them 
selves one to an ouier by any religious othes : they fdl kept 
the matter so secret to tnem selves, and coidde so cunninglie 
handle it, that notwithstanding the goddes did reveale it 
by manifest signes and tokens from aoove, and by predic- 
tions of sacrifices : yet all this woulde not be beleved. Nowe 
Brutus, who knewe verie well that for his sake all the noblest, 
valliantest, and most couragious men of Rome did venter 
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their lives, waying with him selfe the greatnesse of the MARCUS 
daunger : when he was out of his house, he did so frame BRUTUS 
and focion his countenaunce and lookes, that no man ooulde 
disceme he had any thing to trouble his minde. But when 
night came that he was in his owne house, then he was 
cleane chaunsed. For, either care did wake him against 
his will when ne woulde have slept, or else oftentimes of him 
selfe he fell into suche deepe thoughtes of this enterprise, 
castii^ in his minde all the daungers that might happen : 
that his wife lying by him, founde that there was some 
marvelous fi;reat matter that troubled his minde, not beinge 
wont to be in that taking, and that he coulde not well deter- 
mine with him selfe. His wife Porcia (as we have tolde you Porcia^Catoes 
before) was the daughter of Cato, whome Brutus maried daughter, wife 
being his cosin, not a maiden, but a younge widowe after ^"^^ Brutui. 
the death of her first husbande Bibidus, by whome she 
had also a younge sonne called Bibulus, who afterwardes 
wrote a booke of the actes and Jeastes of Brutus, extant at Bibulusbooke 
this present day. This youn^ Ladie being excellentlie well ®^ Brutus 
scene in Philosophic, loving her husbande well, and being '^^^^ 
of a noble courage, as she was also wise : bicause she woulde ^^^?^ . 
not aske her husbande what he ayled before she had made ^jn* ^^ 
some proofe by her selfe, she tooke a litle rasor suche as ^ 

barbers occupie to pare mens navies, and causinee all X^® corage of 
her mavdes Ld woinWto goe put of her chambe* gave ^"""^ 
her sel^ a greate gashe withall in her thi^h, that she was 
straight all of a gore bloode, and incontmentlie after, a 
vehement fever tooke her, by reason of the payne of her 
wounde. Then perceiving her husbande was marvelouslie 
out of quiet, and that he coulde take no rest : even in her 
greatest pajnie of all, she spake in this sorte unto him : ^ I Great differ- 

* being, O Brutus, (sayed she) the daughter of Cato, was ence betwext 

* maried unto thee, not to be thy beddefellowe and com- t^w * 

* panion in bedde and at borde onelie, like a harlot : but to p 

* DC partaker also with thee, of thy good and evill fortune, ^ordsmito 

* Nowe for thy selfe, I can finde no cause of faulte in thee her huslNuid 

* touchinge our matche : but for my parte, howe may I showe Brutus. 
^ my duetie towardes thee, and howe muche I woidde doe for 

' thy sake, if I can not constantlie beare a secret mischaunce 
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or griefe with thee, which requireth secrecy and fidelity ? 
I confesse, that a womans wit commonly is too weake to 
keepe a secret safely: but yet, Brutus, good educacion, 
ana the companie of vertuous men, have some power to 
reforme the defect of nature. And for my selfe, I have 
this benefit moreover : that I am the daughter of Cato, 
and wife of Brutus. This notwithstanding, I did not trust 
to any of these things before : untill that now I have found 
by experience, that no paine nor griefe whatsoever can 
overcome me.^ With those wordes she shewed him her 
wounde on her thigh, and tolde him what she had done to 
prove her selfe. Brutus was amazed to heare what she 
sayd unto him, and lifting up his handes to heaven, lie 
bought the goddes to geve him the grace he might bring 
his enterprise to so good passe, that he might be founde 
a husband, worthie ofso noble a wife as Porcia : so he then 
did comfort her the best he coulde. Now a day being 
appointed for the meeting of the Senate, at what time they 
hoped Caraar woulde not faile to come: the conspirators 
determined then to put their enterprise in execudon, bicause 
they might meete scdfelie at that time without suspicion, and 
the rather, for that all the noblest and chiefest men of the 
citie woulde be there. Who when they should see sudie 
a great matter executed, would everie man then set to their 
handes, for the defence of their libertie. Furthermore, they 
thought also that the appointment of the place where the 
counsell shoulde be kept, was chosen of purpose by divine 
providence, and made all for them. For it was one of the 
porches about the Theater, in the which there was a oertaine 
place full of seates for men to sit in, where also was set vf 
the image of Pompey, which the dtie had made and oon- 
secrated in honor of him : when he did beawtifie that part^ 
of the citie with the Theater he built, with divers pcraies 
about it. In this place was the assembly of the Senate 
appointed to be, just on the fifteenth daj of the moneth of 
March, which the Romanes call, Idus Martias : so that it 
seemed some god of purpose had brought Caesar thither to 
be slaine, for revenge of Pompeys deatn. So when the daj 
was come, Brutus went out of his house with a dagger byhv 
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nde under hit long eowne, that no bodie tawe nor knewe, lUfi 
bat hiB wifle onelie. "nie other conapiraton were all ostembled BRD 
•t Caanus bouse, to bring hu Bonne into the market diace, 
who <m ibtA day did put on the mani gowne, called Toga 
^^rilia : and &om thence they came all in a troupe together 
unto Fompeys porche, looldng that Ciesar woulde straight 
come thither. But here is to be noted, the wondenull Hm worn 
assured constande of tliese conspirators, in so daungerous ^^jf^^ 
and waiditie an enterprise as they had undertaken. For ^jT!^ 
many ol them being Pnetors, by reason of their office, whose laiiing «j 
duetie is to nunister justice to everie bodie : they did not Cmw. 
omelie with great quietnesse and curtesie heare uiem that 
^jake unto them, or that pleaded matters before them, and 
gare them attentive eare, as if they had had no other matter 
m tbeir headea : but moreover, they gave just sentence, and 
carefiiUie dispatched the causes before them. So there was 
one among them, who being condemned in a certaine summe 
of money, refused to pay it, and cried out that he did appeale 
unto Cmat. Then Brutus casting his eyes uppon Hie con- 
qurators, sayd, Cteaax shall not lette me to see the lawe 
executed. Notwithstanding this, by chaunce there fell out Simdila mls- 
mai^ misfortunes unto them, which was enough to have f"*"?'''^ 
marred the enterprise. The Brst and chiefest was, Cssars ^u^^^[^ 
long tarying, who came verie late to the Senate : for bicause ^m. 
tba signes c^ the sacrifices appeared unluckie, his wife Cal- 
pumia kept him at home, and the Soothsayers bad him 
beware he went not abroade. The seconde cause was, when 
one came unto Casca being a conspirator, and taking him by 
the hande, sayd unto him : O Casca, thou keptest it close 
from me, but Brutus hath tolde me all. Casca being amased 
at it, the other went on with his tale, and sayd : '^^y, bowe 
nowe, howe commeth it to passe thou art thus riche, that 
thou doest sue to be ^^lisP Thus Casca being deceived 
by the others doubtfull wordes, he tolde them it was a 
tnowsand to one, he blabbed not out all the conspirade. 
An other Senator called Popilius Lsena, after he bad saluted 
Brutus and Cassius more frendlie then he was wont to doe : 
be rounded softlie in their eares, and told them, I pray 
the goddes you may goe through with that you have taken 
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MARCUS in hande, but withall, dispatche I reade you^ for your 

BRUTUS enterprise is bewrayed. When he had sayd, he presentlie 

departed from them, and left them both anrayed that their 

conspiracie woulde out. Nowe in the meane time, there 

came one of Brutus men post hast unto him, and tolde him 

his wife was a dyine. For Porda being verie carefiill and 

The weakenes pensive for that which was to come, and beinff too weake to 

ofPorcia^not- away with so great and inward griefe of minae: she coulde 

withstanding haralie keepe within, but was flighted with everie litle 

J^^f^^^^^ noyse and crie she hearde, as those that are taken and 

possest with the furie of the Bacchantes, askins eveiy man 
that came from the market place, what Brutus £d, and stiU 
sent messenger after messenger, to knowe what newes. At 
length, Caesars comming being prolonged as you have heard, 
Porciaes weakenesse was not aole to holde out any lenger, 
and thereuppon she sodainlie swounded, that she had no 
leasure to goe to her chamber, but was taken in the middest 
of her house, where her speache and sences fisdled her. How- 
beit she soone came to her selfe againe, and so was layed in 
her bedde, and tended by her women. When Brutus heard 
these newes, it grieved him, as it is to be presupposed : yet 
he left not of uie care of his contrie ana common weaith, 
neither went home to his house for any newes he heard. 
Nowe, it was reported that Caesar was comming in his litter: 
for he determined not to stay in the Senate all that dsr 
(bicause he was afirayed of the unluckie signes of the sacn- 
fices) but to adjome matters of importaunce unto the next 
session and counsel! holden, faining him selfe not to be weU 
at ease. When Caesar came out of his litter : PopiUus LaeDiy 
that had talked before with Brutus and Cassius, and had 
prayed the goddes they might bring this enterprise to paae: 
went unto Caesar, ana kept him a long time with a taike 
Caesar gave good eare unto him. Wherefore the conspiratoi* 
(if so Qiey shoulde be called) not hearing what he sayd tP 
Caesar, but conjecturing by tiiat he had tolde them a litk 
before, that his talke was none other but the verie discoTeiie 
of their conspiracie : they were afirayed everie man of thoDi 
and one looking in an others face, it was easie to see thit 
they all were of a minde, that it was no tarying for tbem tiO 
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they were apprehended, but rather that they should kill MARCUS 
them selves with their owne hands. And when Cassius and BRUTUS 
oerteine other clapped their handes on their swordes under 
their gownes to oraw them : Brutus marking the counten- 
aunce and gesture of Lssna, and considering that he did use 
him selfe rather like an humble and earnest suter, then like 
an accuser : he sayd nothing to his companion (bicause there 
were many amongest them that were not of the conspiracie) 
but with a pleasaunt countenaunce encouraged Cassius. And Brutas with 
immediatlie after, Laena went from Caesar, and kissed his ^^ counte- 
hande : which shewed plainlie that it was for some matter ^Jed hL foSw^ 
concerning him selfe, that he had held him so long in talke. ^u ooniortfli. 
Nowe all the Senators being entred first into this place or 
chapter house where the counsell should be kept: all the 
other conspirators straight stoode about Caesars chaire, as if 
they had had some thing to have sayd unto him. And some 
say, that Cassius casting his eyes upon Pompeys image, made 
his prayer unto it, as if it had bene alive. *Trebonius on *In Cnuuri 
thotner side, drewe Antonius atoside, as he came into the lif<B it is njd, 
house where the Senate sate, and helde him with a Ions ^ ^ /SS^^ 
talke without. When Caesar was come into the house, afi ^^g ^m;^ l^^p^ 
the Senate rose to honor him at his comming in. So when Antoniuswith 
he was set, the conspirators flocked about him, and amongst a talke witli- 
them they presented one *Tullius Cimber, who made humble ^^^ 
sute for the calling home againe of his brother that was !!^5^'?*'* 
banished. They all made as though they were intercessors iS^ jJetal- 
for him, and tooke him by the handes, and kissed his head j^g cimber. * 
and br^. Caesar at the first, simplie refused their kindnesse 
and intreaties : but afterwardes, perceiving theystill pressed 
on him, he violently thrust them from him. Then Cimber The murther 
with both his hands plucked Caesars gowne over his shoulders, of Cmar, 
and Casca that stoode behinde him, drew his dagger first, Casca^ the 
and strake Caesar upon the shoulder, but gave him no great ^^ ^^^ 
wound. Caesar feeling him selfe hurt, t^ke him straight Jj^ 
by the hande he held his dagger in, and cried out in Latin : 
O traitor, Casca, what doest thou ? Casca on thother side 
cried in Graeke, and called his brother to helpe him. So 
divers running on a heape together to flie uppon Caesar, he 
looking about him to have fleade, sawe Brutus with a sworde 
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drawen in his hande readie to strike at him: then he let 
Cascaes hande goe, and casting his gowne over his fSuse, 
suffered everie man to strike at him that woulde. Then the 
conspirators thronging one upon an other bicause everie man 
was desirous to have a cut at him, so many swords and 
daggers lighting upon one bodie, one of them huite an 
other, and among them Brutus caught a blowe on his hande, 
bicause he would make one in murdering of him, and all 
the rest also were every man of them bloudied. Csesar 
being slaine in this maner, Brutus standing in the middest 
of the house, would have spoken, and stayed the other 
Senators that were not of the conspirade, to have tolde 
them the reason why they had done this fade. But they 
as men both afiSrayd and amazed, fled one upon anothen 
necke in haste to get out at the dore, and no man followed 
them. For it was set downe, and agreed betwene them, 
that they should kill no man but Caesar onely, and should 
intreate all the rest to looke to defend their libertde. All 
the conspirators, but Brutus, determining upon this matter, 
thought it good also to kill Antonius, bicause he was a 
wicked man, and that in nature favored tjrasmyi besides 
also, for that he was in great estimation with souldiers, 
having bene conversant of long time amongest them : and 
specisuly, having a mind bent to great enterprises, he was 
also of great authoritie at that time, being Consul with 
Caesar. But Brutus would not agree to it. First, for that 
he sayd it was not honest : secondly, bicause he told them 
there was hope of chaunge in him. For he did not mistrust, 
but that Antonius being a noble minded and coraffious mm 
(when he should knowe that Caesar was dead) would willing!/ 
helpe his contry to recover her libertie, having them ao 
example unto mm, to follow their corage and vertue. So 
Brutus by this meanes saved Antonius life, who at tbat 
present time disguised him selfe, and stale away. But Bnituf 
and his consorts, having their swords bloudy in their handei^ 
went straight to the Capitoll, perswading the Romanes si 
they went, to take their libertie againe. Now, at the M 
time when the murther was newly done, there were sodsiM 
outcryes of people that ranne up and downe the dtie^ the 
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which in deede did the more increase the feare and tumult Mi 
But when thev saw they slue no man, nether did spoyle BI 
or make havock of any thing : then certaine of the Senaton, 
and many oS tiie people imboldening them selves, went to 
the Craitoll tmto Uiem. There a great number of men being 
aMcmbled together one after another; Brutus made an 
oratioD unto Uiem to winne the favor of the people, and to 
jurti6e that they had done. All those that were by, sayd 
iher had done well, and ciyed unto them that they ^ould 
bolalT come downe from the Capitoll. Whereuppon, Brutus 
and luB companions came boldly downe into the market 
place. Hie rest followed in trowpe, but Brutus went for- 
mort, verj honorably compassed in roimd about with the 
noblest men of the citie, which brought him from the 
C^toll, thorough the market place, to the pulpit for 
orations. When the people saw bim in the pulpi^ although 
they were a multitude of rakehells of all sortes, and had a 
good will to make some sturre : yet being ashamed to doe it 
for the reverence they bare unto Brutus, they kept silence, to 
beare what be would say. Wben Brutus began to speake, 
they gave bim quiet audience ; howbeit immediatly after, 
th^ shewed that they were not all contented with the 
murther. For when another called Cinna would have spoken, 
and b^an to accuse Cssar: they fell into a great uprore 
Rmrag them, and marvelously reviled him. Insomuch that 
tha conspirators returned againe into the Capitol. There 
BmtuB beiiw a^ayd to be nese^ed, sent bacK againe the 
DoUc men that came thither with him, thinking it no reason, 
that they which were no partakers of the murther, should 
be partakers of the daunger. Then the nert morning the 
Senate being assembled, ami holden within the temple of the 
goddease T3Ius, to wete the earth : and Antonius, Flancus, 
and Cicero, having made a motion to the Senate in that 
asaembly, that they should take an order to pardon and 
forget all that was past, and to stablishe friendship and 
peace againe : it was decreed, that they should not onely Honon d» 
be par^ned, but also that the Consuls should referre it to creed for t 
the Senate what honors should be appoynted unto them. ^^""^ 
Hub being agreed upon, the Senate hnis up, and Antonius 
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the Consul, to put them in hart that were in the CapitoU, 
sent them his sonne for a pledge. Upon this assurance, 
Brutus and his companions came downe from the CapitoU, 
where every man saluted and imbraced eche other, among 
the which, Antonius him selfe did bid Cassius to supper to 
him : and Lepidus also bad Brutus, and so one bad another, 
as they had firiendship and acquaintance together. The 
next day following, the Senate being called againe to coun- 
sell, dia first of all commend Antonius, for that he bad 
wisely stayed and quenched the beginning of a civill warre : 
then they also gave Brutus and his consorts great prayaes, 
and lastly they appoynted them severall eovemmente of 
provinces. For unto Brutus, they appojmtea Creta : Airick, 
unto Cassius : Asia, unto Trebomus : Bithynia, unto Cimber : 
and unto the other Decius Brutus Albinus, Graule on 
this side the Alpes. When this was done, they came to 
talke of Caesars vml and testament, and of his f uneralls and 
tombe. Then Antonius thinking eood his testament should 
be red openly, and also that his body should be honorably 
buried, and not in hugger mugger, least the people mig^t 
thereby take occasion to be worse offended if ihey did othei^ 
wise: Cassius stowtly spake against it. But Brutus went 
with the motion, and agreed unto it : wherein it seemeth he 
committed a second fault. For the first fault he did was^ 
when he would not consent to his fellow conspiratorsy that 
Antonius should be slayne: and therefore he was justly 
accused, that thereby he had saved and strengthened a 
stronge and grievous enemy of their conspiracy, rnie second 
fault was, when he agreed that Caesars fimeraUs should be tf 
Antonius would have them : the which in deede maned all 
For first of all, when Caesars testament was openly red 
amonge them, whereby it appeared that he bequeatheo unto 
every Citizen of Rome, 75 Drachmas a man, and that he left 
his gardens and arbors unto the people, which he had on tlui 
side of the river of Tyber, in the place where now the tempk 
of Fortune is built : the people then loved him, and were 
marvelous sory for him. Afterwards when Caesars body was 
brought into the market place, Antonius making his funeiall 
oration in praise of the dead, according to the auncknt 
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custom of Rome, and perceiving that his wordes moved the Mi 

common people to compassion : he framed his eloquence to BE 

make theur harts yeme the more, and taking Caesars gowne 

all bloudy in his hand, he layed it open to the sight of them 

all, shewmg what a number of cuts and holes it had upon 

it. Therewithal! the people fell presently into such a rage 

and mutinie, that there was no more order kept amongest 

the common people. For some of them cryed out, Kill the 

murtherers: others plucked up formes, tables, and staUes 

about the market place, as they had done before at the 

fimeralls of Clodius, and having layed them all on a heape 

together, they set them on fire, and thereuppon did put tne 

bodye of Caesar, and biunt it in the middest of the most 

holy places. And furthermore, when the fire was thoroughly 

kindled, some here, some there, tooke burning fire brands, 

and ranne with them to the murtherers houses that had killed 

him, to set them a fire. Howbeit the conspirators foreseeing 

the dauuger before, had wisely provided for them selves, and 

fled. But there was a Poet called Cinna, who had bene no 

partaker of the conspiracy, but was alway one of Caesars 

chiefest friends : he dreamed the ni^ht before, that Caesar The ttnuuig 

bad him to supper with him, and Uiat he refusing to goe, dreame of 

Caesar was very importunate with him, and compelled him, so p^Jt* 

that at length he led him by the hand into a great darke 

i>lace, where being marvelously affrayd, he was driven to 
bllow him in spite of his hart. This dreame put him all 
night into a fever, and yet notwithstanding, the next morn- 
ing when he heard that they caried Caesars body to buriall, 
bem^ ashamed not to accompany his funerals : he went out 
of his house, and thrust him self into the prease of the 
common people that were in a great uprore. And bicause The murder 
some one call^ him by his name, Cinna : the people think* p^"^. ^^ 
ing he had bene tiiat Cinna, who in an oration he made had Q^x^^enlm 
spoken very evill of Caesar, they falling upon him in their ^n other of 
rage, slue him outright in the market place. This made that name. 
Brutus and his companions more afirayd, then any other ^ tusand 
thing, next unto the chaunse of Antonius. Wherefore they y^^ consorti 
got them out of Rome, and kept at the first in the dtie of doe flye fim 
Antium, hoping to retume againe to Rome, when the furie Rome. 
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of the people were a litle asswaged. The which they hoped 
would be quickly, considering that they had to deale witn a 
fickle and unconstant multitude, easye to be caned, and that 
the Senate stoode for them : who notwithstanding made no 
enquiery of them that had tome poore Cinna the Poet in 
peeces, but caused them to be sought for and apprehended, 
that went with fire brands to set fire of the conspirators 
houses. The people growing weary now of Antonius pride 
and insolency, who ruled all things in manner with absolute 
power : they desired that Brutus might retiune asaine, and 
it was also looked for, that Brutus would come him selfe in 
person to playe the playes which were due to the people, by 
reason of his office ot Fratorship. But Brutus understanding 
that many of Caesars souldiers which served under him in the 
warres, and that also had lands and houses given them in the 
cities where they lay, did lye in wayte for him to kill him, and 
that they dayly by small companies came by one and by one 
into Rome : he (hirst no more retume thither, but yet the 
people had the pleasure and past3rme in his absence, to see 
the games and sportes he made them, which were sumptu- 
ouslie set foorth and furnished with all thinges necessarie, 
sparing for no cost. For he had bought a great number of 
straunge beastes, of the which he would not geve one of them 
to any friende he had, but that they shoulde all be employed 
in his games : and went him selfe as farre as Byzantium, to 
speake to some players of comedies and Musitions that were 
there. And further he wrote unto his friends for one Canu- 
tius an excellent player, that whatsoever thOT did, they 
should intreate him to play in these playes : lor, sayd he, 
it is no reason to compell any Graecian, unles he will oome 
of his owne good will. Moreover, he wrote also unto Cicero, 
and earnestly prayed him in any case to be at these playes. 
Now the state of Rome standing in these termes, there fell 
out an other chaunge and alteracion, when the younge man 
Octavius Caesar came to Rome. He was the sonne of lulius 
Caesars Nece, whome he had adopted for his sonne, and made 
his heire, by his last will and testament. But when luliut 
Caesar his adopted father was slayne, he was in the citie of 
ApoUonia, where he studied tarying for him, bicauae he was 
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determined to make warre with the Parthians : but when he 
heard the newes of his death, he returned againe to Rome, 
where to b^n to curry favor with the common people, 
he first of ful tooke upon him his adopted fathers name, 
and made distribution amonge them of the money which 
his fisither had bequeathed unto them. By this meanes he 
troubled Antonius sorely, and by force of money, got a 
great number of his fauiers souldiers together, that had 
served in the warres with him. And Cicero him selfe, for 
the 0reat malice he bare Antonius, did favor his proceedings. 
But Brutus marvelously reproved him for it, and wrote unto Bnitni 
him, that he seemed by his doinges not to be sory to have a reprovi 
Maister, but onely to be afirayd to have one that should ^^^* 
hate him : and that all his doinees in the common wealth did ^^^ 
witnesse, that he chose to be subject to a milde and curteous Cosar. 
bondage, sith by his words and writings he did commend 
this young man Octavius Caesar, to be a good and gentle 
Lorde. For our predecessors sayde he, would never abyde to 
be subject to any Maisters, how gentle or mild soever they 
were : and for his owne part that he had never resolutely 
determined with him selfe to make warre, or peace, but other- 
wise, that he was certenly minded never to be slave nor sub- 
ject. And therefore he wondred much at him, how Cicero 
coulde be afirayd of the daunger of dvill warres, and would 
not be afiraya of a shameful peace: and that to thrust 
Antonius out of the usurped tyranny, in recompence he 
went about to stabHshe younge Octavius Caesar tyranne. 
These were the contents of Brutus first letters he wrote 
unto Cicero. Now, the citie of Rome being devided in two 
fisu^ons, some taking part with Antonius, other also leaning 
unto Octavius Caesar, and the souldiers making port sale of 
their service to him that would give most : Brutus seeing the 
state of Rome would be utterly overthrowen, he detenmned 
to goe out of Italy, and went a foote through the contry of Pordaas 
Luke, unto the citie of Elea, standing by the sea. There sorowfuU ] 
Porda being ready to depart from her nusbuid Brutus, and J"^?*®^ 
to retume to Rome, dia what she could to dissemble the i^^q^ ^ 
griefe and sorow she felt at her hart : but a certaine paynted her husbai 
table bewrayed her in the ende, although untill that time Bmtiia. 
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she alwayes shewed a constant and padent mind« Hie 
devise of the table was taken out of the Greeke stories, howe 
Andromache accompanied her husband Hector, when he went 
out of the citie of Troy, to goe to the warres, and how 
Hector delivered her his litle sonne, and how her eyes were 
never of him. Porcia seeing this picture, and likening her 
selfe to be in the same case, she fell a weeping : and com- 
ming thither oftent3rmes in a day to see it, she wept still. 
Acihus one of Brutus friendes perceiving that, rehearaed the 
verses Andromache speaketh to this purpose in Homer : 

Thou Hector art my father^ and my mother^ and my brother^ 
And husband eke, and in all : I mind not any other. 

Then Brutus smyling aunswered againe : But yet (sayd he) 
I can not for my part say unto Porcia, as Hector aunswered 
Andromache in the same place of the Poet : 

Tush^ meddle thou with weyinf dewly out 
Thy mayds their task^ and priddng on a dowt. 

For in deede, the weake constitution of her body, doth not 
suffer her to performe in shew, the valliant acts that we are 
able to doe : but for corage and constant minde, she shewed 
her selfe as stowt in the defence of her contry, as any of 
us. Bibulus, the sonne of Porcia, reporteth this story thus. 
Now Brutus imbarking at Elea in Luke, he sayled mrectly 
towards Athens. When he eurived there, the people of 
Athens received him with common joyes of rejoycing, and 
honorable decrees made for him. He lay with a firiend 
of his, with whome he went daily to heare the lectures of 
Theomnestus Academick Philosopher, and of Cratippus the 
Peripatetick, and so would talke with them in Philosophie, 
that it seemed he left all other matters, and gave him sdfe 
onely unto studye: howbeit secretly notwithstanding, he 
made preparation for warre. For he sent Herostratus into 
Macedon, to winne the Captaines and souldiers that were 
upon those marches, and he did also enterteyne all the 
younge gentlemen of the Romanes, whome he founde in 
Athens studying Philosophie: amongest them he found 
Ciceroes sonne, whome he highly praysed and commended, 
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saying, that whether he waked or slept, he found hun of a MARCUS 

noble mind and "disposition, he did in nature so much hate BRUTUS 

tyrannes. Shortly after, he b^an to enter openly into Brutus pre- 

armes : and being advertised that there came out of Asia pi^eth him 

a certaine fleete of Romane ships that had good store of "^^ ^ warr©, 

money in them, and that the Captaine of those shippes (who 

was an honest man, and his famillier firiende) came towards 

Athens : he went to meete him as farre as the He of Carys- 

to6, and having spoken with him there, he handled him so, 

that he was contented to leave his sluppes in his hands. 

Whereuppon he made him a notable bcmket at his house, 

bicause it was on his birth day. When the feast day came, 

and that they beean to drinke lustely one to another : the 

ghests dranke to Uie victorie of Brutus, and the libertie of 

uie Romanes. Brutus therefore to encorage them further, 

called for a bigger cuppe, and holding it in his hand, before 

he dranke spaKe this alowd : 

My destiny and Phoebus are agreede^ 
To bring me to my finall end with speede. 

And for proofe hereof, it is reported, that the same day 
he fought his last battell by the dtie of Philippes, as he 
came out of his tent, he gave his men for the word and 
dgnall of battell, Phoebus : so that it was thought ever 
since, that this his sodaine crying out at the feast, was a 
prognostication of his misfortune uiat should happen. After 
this, Antistius gave him of the money he cariea into Italy, 
50 Myriades. Furthermore, all Pompeys souldiers that 
stragled up and downe Thessaly, came with very good will 
unto him. He tooke from Cinna also, five hundred horse- 
men, which he caried into Asia, unto Dolabella. After 
that, he went by sea unto the city of Demetriade, and there 
tooke a great deale of armor ana munition which was goins 
to Antonius: and the which had bene made and foigea 
there by lulius Caesars commaundement, for the warres 
against the Parthians. Furthermore, Hortensius governor 
of Macedon, did resigne the government thereof unto him. 
Besides, all the Princes, kings and noble men thereabouts, 
came and joyned with him, iimen it was told him that Caius, 
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MARCUS (Antonius brother) coming out of Italy, had passed the sea, 

BRUTUS and came with great speede towards the dtie of Dyrrachium, 

and Apollonia, to get the souldiers into his hands, which 

Gabinius had tiiere. Brutus therefore to prevent him, wait 

presently with a fewe of his men in the middest of winter 

when it snewe hard, and tooke his way thorough hard and 

fowle contries, and made such speede m deede, that he was 

there long before Antonius sumpters, that caried the vitteUs. 

Astraunge So that when he came neare unto Dyrrachium, a disease 

disease tooke tooke him which the Phisitions call Bot/Xi/uo, to say, a 

^rnoUum ^™^orant and unsatiable appetite to eate : by reason of the 

* cold and pajmes he had taken. This siclmes chaunoeth 

often, both to men and beasts, that travaile when it hath 

Why by snow snowen : either bicause the naturall heate being retyred 

^is hungry into the inward parts of the body, by the coldnes oftbe 

diseasetaketh _j. hardening the skinne, doth straight disgest and consume 

wearied with ^"^ meate : or els bicause a sharpe suttell wind comming by 

travdl. reason of the snow when it is molten, doth pearce into the 

body, and driveth out the naturall heate which was cast 
outward. For it seemeth, that the heate being quenched 
with the cold, which it meeteth withall comming out ot 
the skinne of the body: causeth the sweates that foUow 
the dissease. But hereof we have spoken at laiffe in other 
places. Brutus being very faynt, and having nothing in his 
campe to eate : his souldiers were compelled to goe to their 
enemies, and comming to the gates of the citie, they prayed 
the warders to helpe them to bread. When tiiey hearti in 
what case Brutus was, they brought him both meate and 
Brutus thank- drinke : in requitall whereof, afterwards when he wanne the 
fulnes^ and citie, he did not onely intreate and use the Citizens tfaenof 
demency. curteously, but all the inhabitants of the dtie also for thdr 

sakes. Now, when Caius Antonius was arrived in the dtie 
of Apollonia, he sent unto the souldiers thereabouts to oooe 
unto him. But when he understoode that they went all to 
Brutus, and furthermore, that the Citizens of Apollonia did 
favor him much : he then forsooke that citie, and went unto 
the citie of Buthrotus, but yet he lost three of his enseigntf 
by the way, that were slayne every man of them. Tlien be 
sought by force to winne certaine places of strength about 
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Byllis, and to drive Brutus men from thence, that had taken MARCUS 
it before : and therefore to obtayne his purpose, he fought a BRUTUS 
battell with Cicero, the sonne of Marcus TuUius Cicero, by 
whome he was overcome. For Brutus made the youneer 
Cicero a Captaine, and did many notable exploytes by his 
service. Shortly after, having stolen upon Ouus Antonius 
in certein marishes fane from the pkce from whence he fled : 
he would not set on him with furie, but onely road round 
about him, commaunding his souldiers to spare him and his 
men, as reckoning them all his own without stroke striking : 
and so in deede it hapned. For they yelded them selves, C. Antonius 
and their Captaine Antonius, unto Brutus : so that Brutus yelded unto 
had now a great army about him. Now Brutus kept this ®''^**"*- 
Caius Antonius long time in his office, and never tooke from 
him the markes and signes of his Consulship, although 
many of his friends, and Cicero among others, wrote unto 
him to put him to death. But when he sawe Antonius 
secretly practised with his Captaines to make some altera- 
cion : then he sent him into a shippe, and made him to be 
kept there. When the souldiers whome C. Antonius had 
corrupted, were gotten into the citie of Apollonia, and sent 
from thence unto Brutus to come unto them : he made them 
aimswer, that it was not the manner of Romane Captaines 
to come to the souldiers, but the souldiers to come to the 
Captaine, and to crave pardon for their offences committed. 
Thereuppon they came to him, and he pardoned them. So 
Brutus preparing to goe into Asia, newes came unto him of 
the great chaunge at Rome. For Octavius Caesar was in 
armes, by commaundement, and authoritie from the Senate, 
against Marcus Antonius. But after that he had driven 
Antonius out of Italy, the Senate then beean to be affrayd 
of him : bicause he sued to be Consul, which was contrary 
to the law, and kept a great army about him, when the 
Empire of Rome had no neede of them. On the other side, Octavius 
Octavius Csesar perceiving the Senate stayed not there, but Csbbut ioyn- 
tumed unto Brutus that was out of Italy, and that they a^^xT*. 
appoynted him the government of certaine provinces : then ^^^ 
he oeffan to be afirayd for his part, and sent unto Antonius 
to omr him his friendship. Then comming on with his 
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armye neare to Rome, he made him selfe to be chosen 
Consul, whether the Senate would or not, when he was yet 
but a strippUng or springal of twenty yeare old, as him selfe 
reporteth m his owne CommefUaries. So when he was 
Consul, he presently appoynted ludges to accuse Brutus and 
his comjpanions, for killmg of the noblest person in Rome, 
and chiefest Magistrate, without law or judgement: and 
made L. Comificius accuse Brutus, and M. Agnppa, Cassius. 
So, the parties accused were condemned, bicause the ludges 
were compelled to give such sentence. The voyce went, 
that when the Heramd (according to the custom after sen- 
tence given) went up to the chair or pulpit for orations, and 
proclaymed Brutus with a lowd voyce, sununoning him to 
appeare in person before the ludges : the people that stoode 
by sighed openly, and the noble men that were present 
honge downe their heads, and durst not speake a word 
Among them, the teares fell from Publius Silicius eyes: 
who shortly after, was one of the proscripts or outlawes 
appoynted to be slayne. After that, these three Octavius 
Caesar, Antonius, ana Lepidus, made an agreement betwene 
them selves, and by those articles devided the provinces 
belon^ng to the Empire of Rome amonse them selves, 
and aid set up billes of proscription and outlary, con- 
demning two hundred of the noblest men of Rome to suffer 
death, and among that number, Cicero was one. Newes 
being brought thereof into Macedon, Brutus being then 
inforced to it, wrote unto Hortensius, that he should put 
Caius Antonius to death, to be revenged of the death of 
Cicero, and of the other Brutus, of the which the one wai 
his friend, and the other his kinseman. For this cause 
therefore, Antonius afterwards taking Hortensius at the 
battell of Philippes, he made him to be slayne upon hit 
brothers tombe. But then Brutus sayd, that he was more 
ashamed of the cause for the which Cicero was slayne, then 
he was otherwise sory for his death : and that he could nxk 
but greatly reprove his friendes he had at Rome, who were 
slaves more through their owne fault, then through their 
valliantnes or manhood which usurped the tyranny: 'con- 
sidering that they were so cowardly and faynt hearted, u to 
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suffer the sight of those thines before their eyes, the report MARCUS 
whereof should onely have grieved them to the hart. Nowe BRUTUS 
when Brutus had passed over his army (that was very great) 
into Asia, he gave order for the gathering of a great number 
of shippes together, aswell in the coast of Bitfaynia, as also 
in the citie of Cyzicum, bicause he would have an arm^ by 
sea : and him selfe in the meane time went unto the cities, 
taking order for all things, and giving audience unto Princes 
and noble men of the contry that had to doe with him. 
Afterwards, he sent unto Ci^ius in Syria, to tume him 
from his jomey into iEeypt, telling him that it was not for 
the conquest of any kingdom for them selves, that they 
wandred up and downe in that sort, but contrarily, that it 
was to restore their contry againe to their libertie: and 
that the multitude of soulaiers they gathered together, was 
to subdue the tyrannes that would keepe them in slavery and 
subjection. Wherefore regarding their chiefe purpose and 
intent, they should not be farre from Italy, as neare as they 
could possible, but should rather make all the haste they 
could, to helpe their contry men. Cassius beleved him, and 
returned. Brutus went to meete him, and they both met Brutus and 
at the citie of Smyrna, which was the first time that they Cassiua doe 
saw together, since they tooke leave eche of other, at the {^JSa"™*^ 
haven of Firsea in Athens : the one going into Syria, and fi^®"^®'* 
the other into Macedon. So they were marvelous joyfuU, 
and no lesse coragious, when they saw the ^at armies 
together which they had both leavied: considering that 
they departing out of Italy, like naked and poore banished 
men, without armor and money, nor having any shippe 
ready, nor souldier about them, nor any one towne at their 
commaundement : yet notwithstanding, in a short time after 
they were now met together, having shippes, money and 
souldiers enowe, both footemen and norsemen, to fi^t for 
the Empire of Rome. Now Cassius would have done Brutus 
as much honor, as Brutus did unto him : but Brutus most 
commonly prevented him, and went first unto him, both ^ h^m^ 
bicause he was the elder man, as also for that he was sickly ^^^ crui^ 
of bodye. And men reputed him commonly to be very condicions 
skilfiill in wanes, but otherwise marvelous dioUerick and of Caniiia. 
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cruell, who sought to rule men by feare, rather then with 
lenitie : and on the other side he was too familiar with his 
friends, and would jest too brodely with them. But Brutus 
m contraiT manner, for his yertue and valliantnes, was weU- 
beloved of the people and his owne, esteemed of noble men, 
and hated of no man, not so much as of his enemies: 
bicause he was a marvelous lowly and gentle person, noble 
minded, and would never be in any rage, nor caried away 
with pleasure and covetousnes, but had ever an upright 
mind with him, and would never yeeld to any wronge or 
injustice, the which was the chiefest cause of his £une, of his 
rising, and of the good will that eveiy man bare him : for 
they were all perswaded that his intent was good. For they 
did not certainly beleve, that if Pompey him selfe had ovei^ 
come Caesar, he would have resigned his authoritie to the 
law : but rather they were of opinion, that he would still 
keepe the soverainty and absolute government in his hands, 
takmg onely, to please the people, the title of Consul or 
Dictator, or of some other more civill office. And as for 
Cassius, a hot, choUerick, and cruell man, that would often- 
tymes be caried away from justice for gayne : it was certainly 
tnought that he made warre, and put mm selfe into sundiy 
daimgers, more to have absolute power and authoritie, then 
to defend the libertie of his contry. For, they that will also 
consider others, that were elder men then they, as Cinna, 
M arius, and Carbo : it is out of doubt that the ende and 
hope of their victorie, was to be Lordes of their contry : and 
in manner they did all confesse that they fought for the 
tyranny, and to be Lordes of the Empire of Rome. And in 
contrary manner, his enemies them selves did never reprove 
Brutus, for any such chaunge or desire. For, it was sayd 
that Antonius spake it openly divers tymes, that he thouffoty 
that of all them that had slayne Caesar, there was none Dut 
Brutus only that was moved to doe it, as thinking the acte 
commendable of it selfe : but that all the other oonspirston 
did conspire his death, for some private malice or envy, thit 
they otherwise did beare unto him. Hereby it appearetb, 
that Brutus did not trust so much to the power of )ob 
army, as he did to his owne vertue : as is to be seene bj 
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his writings. For approaching neare to the instant daun- BfARCUS 
r, he wrote unto Pomponious Atticus, that his afiayres BRUTUS 
the best happe that could be. For, sayd he, eyther 
I will set my contiy at libertie by battell, or by honor- Brutus noUa 
able death rid me of this bondage. And furthermore, that mind to his 
they beinff certeine and assured of all thinges els, this one <^n^- 
thing onely was doubtfull to them : whether they should 
live or dye with libertie. He wrote also that Antonius had 
his due paiment for his folly. For where he might have 
bene a partner equally of the gloiy of Brutus, Cassius, and 
Cato, and have made one with them: he liked better to 
choose to be joyned with Octavius Caesar alone : with whome, 
though now he be not overcome by us, yet shall he shortly 
after also have warre with him. And truely he proved a Brutus, a true 
true Prophet, for so came it in deede to passe. Now whilest P«>phot of 
Brutus and Cassius were together in the citie of Smyrna : ^*<>'"^**' 
Brutus prayed Cassius to let him have some part of his 
money whereof he had great store, bicause all that he could 
n^pe and rend of his side, he had bestowed it in making so 
ereat a number of shippes, that by meanes of them ttiey 
uiould keepe all the sea at their commaimdement. Cassius 
friendes hindered this request, and earnestly disswaded him 
from it : perswading him, that it was no reason that Brutus 
should have the money which Cassius had gotten together 
by sparine, and leavied with great evil will of the people 
tneir subjects, for him to bestowe liberally uppon his soul- 
diers, ana by this meanes to winne their good willes, by 
Cassius charge. This notwithstanding, Cassius gave him the 
thirde parte of his totall summe. So Cassius and Brutus 
then departing from eche other, Cassius tooke the citie of Cassius 
Rhodes, where he too dishonestly and cruelly used him selfe : wanne tiie 
although when he came into the citie, he aunswered some of ^f^ 
the inhabitants, who called him Lord and kins, that he was 
nether Lord nor king, but he onely that had slaine him, that 
would have bene Lord and king. Brutus departing from 
thence, sent unto the Lycians, to require money, and men of 
warre. But there was a certaine Orator called Naucrates, 
that made the cities to rebell against him, insomuch that 
the contiy men of that contry kept the straights and litle 
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mountaines, thinking by that meanes to stoppe Brutus pu- 
sage. Wherefore Brutus sent his horsemen against tbem, 
who stale uppon them as they were at dinner, and due six 
hundred of them : and taking all the small townes and 
villages, he did let all the prisoners he tooke, goe without 
payment of ransome, hoping by this his great curtesie to 
winne them, to drawe all the rest of the oontry unto him. 
But they were so fierce and obstinate, that th^ would 
mutyne for every small hurt they recey ved as they passed 
by their oontry, and did despise his curtesie and good 
nature : untill that at length he went to beseege the citie 
of the Xanthians, within the which were shut uppe the 
cruellest and most warrelikest men of Lycia. There was s 
ryver that ranne by the walls of the citie, in the which manj 
men saved them selves, swymming betweene two waters, and 
fledde : howbeit they layed nettes overthwart the lyver, and 
tyed litle bells on the toppe of them, to sownd when si^ 
man was taken in the nettes. The Xanthians made a uljd 
out by night, and came to fire certaine engynes of battaj 
that bette downe their walls : but they were presently driven 
in agayne by the Romanes, so soone as they were discovered. 
The winde by chaunce was marvelous bygge, and increased 
the flame so sore, that it violently caried it mto the cranewa 
of the wall of the citie, so that the next houses unto then 
were straight set a fire thereby. Wherefore Brutus he&ng 
afirayde that all the citie woulde take of a fire, he presentij 
commaunded his men to quenche the fire, and to save W 
towne if it might be. But the Lycians at that instant fill 
into such a frensie, and straunge and horrible dispayre, thit 
no man can well expresse it : and a man can not more z^tlf 
compare or lyken it, then to a franticke and moste despeak 
desire to dye. For all of them together, with their wild 
and children, Mcdsters and servaunts, and of all sortes cliff 
whatsoever, fought uppon the ramper of their walles, tsd 
did cast downe stones and fierworkes on the Romanes, whidi 
were very busie in quenching the flame of the fire^ to tt^ 
the citie. And in contrary manner also, they brou^t 
fagotts, dr^e wodde, and reedes, to bringe the fire finrtsff 
into the citie asmuch as might bee, increasing it by rache 
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thinges as they brought. Nowe when the fire had gotten MARCUS 
into all the partes of the citie, and that the flame burnt BRUTUS 
bright in every place : Brutus beeing sorye to see it, eotte 
uppon his horse, and rode rownde about the walles of the 
citie, to see if it were possible to save it, and helde uppe his 
handes to the inhabitants, praying them to pardon their 
dtye, and to save them selves. Howbeit they woulde not 
be perswaded, but did all that they coulde possible to cast 
them selves away, not onely men and women, but also litle 
children. For some of them weeping and crying out, did 
cast them selves into the fire: others headlong throwing 
them selves downe from the walles, brake their neckes : 
others also made their neckes bare, to the naked swordes of 
their fathers, and undid their clothes, praying them to kill 
them with their owne handes. After the citye was burnt, they 
founde a woman hanged uppe by the necke, holding one of 
her children in her hande oeade by her, haneed uppe also : 
and in the other hande a burning torche setting fire on her 
house. Some woulde have had Brutus to have scene her, 
but he woulde not see so horrible and tragicall a sight : but 
when he heard it, he fell a weeping, and caused a Herauld 
to make proclamation by sownd of trompet, that he woulde 
give a certaine summe of money, to eveiy souldier that 
coulde save a Xanthian. So there were not (as it is reported) 
above fiftye of them saved, and yet they were saved against 
their willes. Thus the Xanthians having ended the revolu- 
tion of their fatall destinie, after a longe continuance of 
tyme : they did through their desperation, renue the memorie 
of the lamentable calamities of their Auncestors. Who in 
like manner, in the warres of the Persians, did bume their 
dtie, and destroyed them selves. Therefore Brutus likewise 
beseeming the citie of the Patareians, percevving that they 
stowtly resisted him : he was also affrayde of that, and could 
not well tell whether he should give assault to it, or not, 
least they woulde fall into the dispayre and desperation of 
the Xanthians. Howbeit having taken certaine of their 
women prisoners, he sent them backe agayne, without pay- 
ment or ransome. Nowe they that were the wives and 
Daughters of the noblest men of the dtie, reporting unto 
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their parents, that they had founde Brutus a merdfull, juite, 
and curteous man: tney perswaded them to yeelde them 
selves and their citie unto him, the which they did. So 
after they had thus yeelded them selves, divers other cities 
also foUowed them, and did the like: and founde Brutus 
more mercifuU and curteous, then they thought they should 
have done, but specially farre above Cassius. For Cassius, 
about the selfe same tyme, after he had compelled the 
Rhodians every man to deliver all the ready money they 
had in gold and silver in their houses, the which being 
brought together, amounted to the summe of eyght thow- 
sande talents : yet he condemned the citie besides, to paye 
the summe of five hundred talents more. Where Brutus m 
contrary manner, after he had leavyed of all the contiye of 
Lycia but a hundred and fiftye talents onely : he departed 
thence into the contire of Ionia, and did them no more 
hurt. No we Brutus m all this jomey, did many notable 
actes and worthy of memorie, bothe K>r rewarding, as also 
in punishing those that had deserved it : wherefore amonjo;e 
the rest, I will tell you of one thinge, of the which he hun 
selfe, and all the noble men of the Romanes were marvelouf 
glad. When Pompey the great (having lost the battell 
against lulius Caesar, m the fieldes of Pharsalia) came and 
fell uppon the coast of iEgypt, hard by the citie of Pelusium : 
those that were protectors to the young kine Ptolomy, bee- 
ing then but a childe, sate in counseU witn his servaunts 
and friendes, what they shoulde determine in that case. 
They were not all of one mynde in this consultadon : for 
some thought it good to recey ve Pompey, others also, that 
they shoulde drive him out of iEgypt. But there was s 
certayne Rethoritian called Theodotus, that was borne in 
the lie of Chio, who was the kinees Schoolemaister to teacbe 
him Rethoricke. He beeing called to this counsell for lacke 
of sufficienter men, sayde, that bothe the one and the other 
side went awrye, aswell those that were of opinion to receyre 
Pompey, as the other that woulde have nad him driven 
awaye : and that the best waye was (considering the present 
tyme) that they shoulde laye holde on him, and kill him, 
adding withall, this sentence, that a deade man byteth not 
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The whole oounsell stucke to this opinion. So, for a notable MARCUS 
example of incredible misfortune, and milooked for unto BRUTUS 
Pompey : Pompey the great was sl^ne, by the motion and 
counsell of this wicked Rethoritian Theodotus, as Theodotus 
afterwardes did him selfe boast of it. But when lulius 
Caesar came afterwardes into Mgypt^ the wicked men that 
consented to this counsell, had their payment according to 
their deserts : for they dyed every man of them a wicked 
death, saving this Theodotus, whome fortune respy ted a litle 
while lenger, and yet in that tyme he lived a poore and miser- 
able life, never taiying longe in any one place. So Brutus Theodotus 
going uppe and downe Asia, Theodotus coulde hyde him Chian, the 
selfe no lenger, but was brought unto Brutus, where he ^J^^^J^ 
suffered paines of death : so that he wanne more fame by council to 
his deathe, then ever he did in his life. About that tyme, kill Pompey, 
Brutus sent to praye Cassius to come to the citye of Sardis, ^^ put to 
and so he did. Brutus understanding of his commine, went 1®^^ ^^ 
to meete him with all his friendes. There, both their "* ""* 
armies beine armed, they called them both Emperors. J™*^* ">d 
Nowe, 88 it commonly hapneth in great affayres brtwene ^"J^^ 
two persons, both of them having many Ariends, and so citie of Sardis. 
many Captaines under them: there ranne tales and com- 
plaints betwixt them. Therefore, before they fell in hand 
with any other matter, they went into a litle chamber 
together, and bad every man avoyde, and did shut the dores 
to them. Then they Mganne to powre out their complaints Brutus and 
one to the other, and grew hot and lowde, earnestly accusing Cassius corn- 
one another, and at lenirth fell both a weepinir. Their P^^ one 
fnends that were without the chamber hearing ^em lowd ^^,^^ 
within, and angry betwene them selves, they were both 
amased, and affirayd also lest it would erow to further 
matter: but yet they were commaunded, that no man 
should come to them. Notwithstanding, one Marcus M. Phaonius 
Phaonius, that had bene a Ariend and f^Iower of Cato a follower of 
while he lived, and tooke upon him to counterfeate a ^^- 
Philosopher, not with wisedom and discretion, but with a 
oertaine bedlem and frantick motion: he would needes 
come into the chamber, though the men offered to keepe 
him out. But it was no boote to let Phaonius, when a 
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MARCUS mad moode or toye tooke him in the head : for he was a 

BRUTUS hot hasty man, and sodaine in all his doings, and cared for 

never a Senator of them alL Now, though he used this 

Cvnick bold manner of speeche after the profession of the Cynick 

P^<»^her8 Philosophers, (as who would say, doffgs) yet this boldnes did 

oounted jj^ j^^^^ many times, bicause tney cud but laugh at him to 

^^ see him so mad. This Phaonius at that time, in despite of 

the doorekeepers, ccone into the chamber, and with a oer- 

taine scoffing and mocking gesture which he counterfeated 

of purpose, he rehearsed the verses which old Nestor sayd in 

Homer : 

My Lords, I pray you harken both to mee. 
For I have seene moe yeares than suchye three. 

Cassius fel a laughing at him : but Brutus thrust him out 
of the chamber, and called him dogse, and counterfeate 
Cynick. Howbeit his comming in brake their strife at that 
time, and so they left eche other. The selfe same night 
Cassius prepared his supper in his chamber, and Brutus 
brought his Ariendes with him. So when they were set at 
supper, Phaonius came to sit downe after he had washed. 
Brutus tolde him alowd, no man sent for him, and bad 
them set him at the upper end : meaning in deede at the 
lower ende of the bed. Phaonius made no ceremonie, but 
thrust in amongest the middest of them, and made all the 
companye laugh at him: so they were merry all supper 
tyme, and fuU of their Philosophic. The next daye after, 
tirutus, upon complaynt of the ScutLians, did condemne and 
noted Lucius Pella for a defamed person, that had bene a 
Praetor of the Romanes, and whome Brutus had given cham 
unto : for that he was accused and convicted of robbene^ 
and pilferie in his office. This Judgement much misliked 
Cassius : bicause he him selfe had secretly (not many daycs 
before) warned two of his friends, attainted and convided 
of the like offences, and openly had cleered them : but yet 
he did not therefore leave to employ them in any manner of 
service as he did before. And therefore he greatly reproved 
Brutus, for that he would shew him selfe so straimt and 
seveare in such a tyme, as was meeter to beare a Utic^ thai 
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to take thinees at the worst. Brutus in contrary manner MARCUS 
aunswered, tnat he shoulde remember the Ides of M arche, BRUTUS 
at which tyme they slue lulius Caesar : who nether pilled lulius C«ar 
nor polled the contr^e, but ondy was a favorer and suborner ^^f **^ 
of all them that did robbe and spoyle, by his countenaunce j^l;^^^ 
and authoritie. And if there were any occasion whereby 
they might honestly sette aside justice and equitie : they 
should have had more reason to have suffered Caesiars friendes, 
to have robbed and done what wronge and injurie they had 
would, then to beare with their owne men. lor then sayde The wonder* 
he, they could but have sayde they had bene cowards : and ^"U constancy 
nowe tney may accuse us of injustice, beside the paynes we ^Jl^i?^ "* 
take, ana the daunger we put our selves into. And thus jugtice and 
may we see what Brutus intent and purpose was. But equitie. 
as they both prepared to passe over againe, out of Asia 
into Europe : there went a rumor that there appeared a Brutus care 
wonderfull signe unto him. Brutus was a carefull man, and f^^ watch- 
slept very litie, both for that his dyet was moderate, as also "^ 
bicause he was continually occupied. He never slept in the 
da^ tjnne, and in the ni^ht no lenger, then the lyme he was 
driven to be alone, and when every bodye els tooke their 
rest. But nowe whilest he was in warre, and his heade ever 
busily occupied to thinke of his affayres, and what would 
happen: after he had slumbered a litle after supper, he spent 
all the rest of the night in dispatching of his waightiest 
causes, and after he had taken order for them, if he had 
an^ leysure left him, he would read some booke till the 
third watche of the night, at what tyme the Captaines, pety 
Captaines and Colonells, did use to come unto him. So, 
beine ready to goe into Europe, one night very late (when A spirit 
all the campe tooke quiet rest) as he was in his tent with *P?®"E?^-^ 
a litle light, thinking of waighty matters : he thought he jjf Jhe dtie 
heard one come in to him, and casting his eye towards q^ Sardis. 
the doore of his tent, that he saw a wonderfull stxaunge and 
monstruous shape of a body comming towards him, and 
sayd never a word. So Brutus boldly asked what he was, a 
god, or a man, and what cause brought him thither. The 
spirit aunswered him, I am thy evfll spirit, Brutus : and 
tnou shalt see me by the citie of Philippes. Brutus beeing 
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no otherwise afirayd, replyed againe unto it : Well, then I 
shall see thee acayne. The spirit presently vanished away : 
and Brutus calTea his men unto him, who tolde him that 
they heard no noyse, nor sawe any tiiinge at alL There- 
uppon Brutus returned agayne to thinke on his matters as he 
did before : and when the daye brake, he went unto Cassius, 
to tell him what vision had appeared unto him in the night. 
Cassius beeing in opinion an Epicurian, and reasoning thereon 
with Brutus, spake to him touching the vision thus. In our 
secte, Brutus, we have an opinion, that we doe not alwayes 
feele, or see, that which we suppose we doe both see and 
feele: but that our senses beeing credulous, and therefore 
easily abused (when they are idle and unoccupied in their 
owne objects) are induced to imagine they see and conjecture 
that, which iiiey in truth doe not. For, our minde is quicke 
and cunning to worke (without eyther cause or matter) any 
thinge in the imagination whatsoever. And therefore the 
imagination is resembled to claye, and the minde to the 
potter: who without any other cause than his fande and 
pleasure, chaimgeth it into what facion and forme he will. 
And this doth the diversitie of our dreames shewe unto us. 
For our imagination doth uppon a small fancie growe finom 
conceit to conceit, altering both in passions and formes of 
thinges imagined. For the minde oi man is ever occupied, 
and that continuall moving is nothing but an imaeinatioiL 
But yet there is a further cause of this in you. For vou 
being by nature given to melancholick discoursing, ana of 
late continually occupied : your wittes and sences having 
bene overlabored, doe easilier yeelde to such imaginationSi 
For, to say that there are spirits or angells, and if there 
were, that they had the shape of men, or such voyces, or 
any power at all to come unto us : it is a mockeiye. And 
for myne owne parte, I would there were suche, bicause tbftt 
we shoulde not onely have souldiers, horses, and shippes, but 
also the ayde of the goddes, to guide and further our hxanat 
and honorable attempts. With these words Caadus did 
somewhat comfort and quiet Brutus. When they lajsed 
their campe, there came two Eagles that dying with a m8^ 
velous force, lighted uppon two of the foremoste enwigofff 
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and alwayes followed the souldiers, which gave them meate, MARCUS 
and fedde them, untill they came neare to the citie of BRUTUS 
Philippes: and there one aaye onely before the battell, 
thej bothe flewe awaye. Now Brutus had conquered the 
moflte parte of all the people, and nations of that contiy : 
but if there were any other citie or Captaine to overcome, 
then they made all cleere before them, and so drewe towards 
the coaste of Thassos. There Norbanus lying in campe in a 
certaine place called the straights, by another place called 
Sjrmbolon : (which is a port of the sea) Cassius and Brutus 
compassed him in in such sort, that he was driven to forsake 
the place which was of great strength for him, and he was 
also in daunger beside to have lost all his armye. For, 
Octavius Csesar could not followe him bicause of his sicknes, 
and therefore stayed behind: whereuppon they had taken 
his army, had not Antonius ayde bene, which made such 
wondernil speede, that Brutus could scant beleve it. So Brutus and 
Caesar came not thether of ten daies after : and Antonius S?"^x?"*'* 
^ped agamst Cassius, and Brutus on thother ride against ^^Jlf ^ 
Caesar. The Romanes called the valley betweene both campes, ippee : against 
the Philippian fields : and there were never scene two so Octavius 
great armies of the Romanes, one before the other, ready 5"*"'' ""^ 
to fight. In truth, Brutus army was inferior to Octavius ^*®™^**' 
Caesars, in number of men: but lor bravery and rich fumi- Brutus sonl- 
ture, Brutus army farre excelled Caesars. For the most part diersbravely 
of their armors were silver and gilt, which Brutus had boun- ■'™®^ 
tifully given them : although in all other things he taught 
his daptaines to live in order without excesse. But for the Brutus 
bravery of armor, and weapon, which souldiers should cary in V^^^ ^ 
their hands, or otherwise weare upon their backes: he thought ^® ^^S. 
that it was an encoragement unto them that by nature are intheiri^or 
greedy of honor, and that it maketh them also fight like Mid wei^poos. 
devills that love to get, and be af&ayd to lose: bicause 
they fight to keepe their armor and weapon, as also their 
goods and lands. Now when they came to muster their 
armies, OcUvius Caesar tooke the muster of his army 
within the trenches of his campe, and gave his men onely 
a litle come, and five silver Drachmas to every man to 
sacrifice to the gods, and to pray for victoiy. But Brutus 
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skomine this miserie and nigsardlines, first of all mustered 
his armie, and did purifie it in the fields, according to the 
manner of the Romanes: and then he gave unto eveiy 
band a number of weathers to sacrifice, and fiftie silver 
Drachmas to every souldier. So that Brutus and Cassius 
souldiers were better pleased, and more ooragiously bent to 
fight at the daye of the battell, then their enemies souldiers 
were. Notwithstanding, being busily occupied about the 
ceremonies of this purification, it is reported that there 
chaunced certaine unlucky simes unto Cassius. For one 
of his Sergeaunts that caried the roddes before him, brouffht 
him the earland of flowers turned backwards, the which 
he should have wome on his head in the tyme of sacrificing. 
Moreover it is reported also, that at another lyme before^ 
in certaine sportes and triumphe where they caried an ima^ 
of Cassius victorie of cleane gold, it fell by chaunoe, toe 
man stumbling that caried it. And yet fiirtner, there were 
seene a marvelous number of fowles of praye, that feede 
upon dead carkasses : and beehives also were founde, where 
bees were gathered together in a certaine place within the 
trenches of the campe : the which place the Soothsayen 
thought good to shut out of the precinct of the campe^ 
for to take away the superstitious leare and mistrust men 
would have of it. The which beeanne somewhat to alter 
Cassius minde from Epicurus opinions, and had put the 
souldiers also in a marvelous feare. Thereuppon Cassius 
was of opinion not to trye this warre at one nattell, but 
rather to delay tjrme, and to drawe it out in length, con- 
sidering that they were the stronger in money, and the 
weaker in men ana armors. But Brutus in contrary manner, 
did alway before, and at that tjrme also, desire nothing 
more, then to put all to the hazard of battell, assoone ai 
might be possible: to the ende he might either quickdj 
restore his contry to her former libertie, or rid him forth- 
with of this miserable world, being still troubled in follow- 
ing and mainteyning of such great armies together. But 
perceiving that m the dayly skirmishes and byck^ngs thejr 
made, his men were alway the stronger, and ever had tiie 
better: that yet quickned his spirits againe, and did pat 
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him in better hart And furthermore, bicaiue that some BfARCUB 

of their owne men had abeadj yelded them selves to their BRUTD8 

enemies, and that it was suspected moreover divers others 

would doe the like : that made many of Cassius friendes, 

which were of his minde before, (when it came to be 

debated in counsell whether the battell shoulde be fought 

or not) that they were then of Brutus minde. But yet 

was there one of Brutus Ariendes called Atellius, that was 

against it, and was of opinion that they should tary the Atellius 

next winter. Brutus asked him what ne should get by opinion for 

taiying a yeare lenger ? If I get nought els, quoth Attel- ™ battel]. 

lius agajrne, yet have I lived so much lender. Cassius was 

venr angry with this aunswer: and AteUius was maliced 

ana est^med the worse for it of all men. Thereuppon it 

was presently determined they should fight batt^ the 

next daye. So Brutus all supper tyme looked with a 

cheerefull countenaunce, like a man that had good hope, 

and talked veiy wisely of Philosophic, and after supper 

went to bed. But touching Cassius, Messala reporteth 

that he supped by him selfe in his tent with a tewe of 

his friendes, and that all supper tyme he looked very 

sadly, and was full of thoughts, altinough it was against 

his nature: and that after supper he tooke him by the 

hande, and holding him fast (m token of kindnes as his 

manner was) tolde him in Greeke : Messala, I protest unto Caadus words 

thee, and make thee my witnes, that I am compelled unto Messala, 

against my minde and will (as Pompey the great was) w^^^ 

to jeopardT the libertie of our contry, to the hazard of a battelL 

batteL And yet we must be lively, and of good corage, 

considering our good fortune, whome we shoulde wronee 

too muche to mistrust her, although we foUowe evill 

counsell. Messala writeth, that Cassius having spoken 

these last wordes unto him, he bad him farewell, and 

willed him to come to supper to him the next nicht 

following, bicause it was his oirth day. The next morning 

by breake of day, the signall of l>attell was set out ii^ « ,^ 

Brutus and Cassius campe, which was an arming scarlet cj[|||^as^^ 

coate : and both the Chiefetaines spake together in the before the 

middest of their armies. There Cassius bq;anne to speake battelL 
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first, and sayd: The gods ^aunt us, O Brutus, that this 
day we may winne the field, and ever after to live all 
the rest of our life quietlv, one with another. But sith 
the gods have so ordeyned it, that the greatest and chiefist 
things amongest men are most uncertaine, and that if the 
battell fall out otherwise to daye then we wishe or looke 
for, we shall hardely meete againe: what art thou then 
determined to doe, to flye, or dye ? Brutus aunswered him, 
being jet but a young man, and not overgreatly ezpod- 
encea m the world : I trust, (I know not how) a oertaine 
rule of Philosophie, bv the which I did greatly blame and 
reprove Cato for killmg of him selfe, as being no lawfull 
nor godly acte, touching the gods, nor concerning men, 
valliant, not to give place and yeld to divine providence^ 
and not constantly and padently to take whatsoever it 

Eleaseth him to send us, but to drawe backe, and flie: 
ut being nowc in the middest of the daunger, I am of 
a contrary mind. For if it be not the will of Grod, that 
this batteU fall out fortunate for us : I will looke no more 
for hope, neither seeke to make any new supply for waire 
againe, but will rid me of this miserable world, and content 
me with my fortune. For, I gave up my life for my oontiy 
in the Ides of M archc, for the which I shall live in another 
more glorious worlde. Cassius fell a laughing to heare what 
he sayde, and imbracincr him, Come on then savde he. kt 
us goi a^d charge our enemies with this mynde. W ^ 
we shall conquer, or we shall not neede to feare the Con- 
querors. After this talke, they fell to consultacion amooge 
their friendes for the ordering of the battell. Then Brutui 
prayed Cassius he might have the leading of the right 
winge, the which men thought was farre meeter for Cassius: 
both bicause he was the elder man, and also for that k 
had the better experience. But yet Cassius gave it hinif 
and willed that Messala (who had charge oi one of tbe 
warrelikest legions they had) shoulde be also in that wii^ 
with Brutus. So Brutus presently sent out his horsenieo, 
who were excellently well appoynted, and his footemen also 
were as willing and readye to give charge. Nowe Antonius 
men did cast a trenche from tiie marishe by the which th^ 
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laye, to cutte of Cassius way to come to the sea: and MARCUS 
Caesar, at the least his armye, styrred noL As for Octavius BRUTUS 
Caesar him selfe, he was not in his campe, bicause he was 
sicke. And for his people, they litle thought the ene- 
mies would have given them battell, but onely have made 
some light skirmishes to hinder them that wrought in the 
trenche, and ¥dth their darts and slings to have kept them 
fix>m finishing of their worke: but they taking no heede 
to them that came fuU upon them to give them battell, 
marvelled much at the great noyse they heard, that came 
from the place where they were casting their trenche. In 
the meane tjrme Brutus that led the right winge, sent 
litle billes to the Colonells and Captaines of private bandes, 
in the which he wrote the worde of the battell: and he 
him selfe riding a horse backe by all the trowpes, did 
speake to them, and incoraged them to sticke to it like 
men. So by this meanes very fewe of them understoode 
what was the worde of the battell, and besides, the moste 
parte of them never taryed to have it tolde them, but 
ranne with greate furie to assayle the enemies: whereby 
through this disorder, the legions were marvelously scat- 
tered and dispersed one from the other. For first of all, 
Messalaes legion, and then the next unto them, went be- 
yond the left winge of the enemies, and did nothing, but 
glawnsing by them, overthrewe some as they went, and so 
going on further, fell right upon Caesars campe, out of 
me which (as him selfe writeth in his CommerUaries) he 
had bene conveyed away a litle before, thorough the coun- 
sell and advise of one of his friendes called Marcus Artorius : 
who dreaming in the night, had a vision appeared unto 
him, that commaunded Octavius Caesar should be caried 
out of his campe. Insomuch as it was thought he was 
slayne, bicause nis lytter (which had nothing in it) was 
thrust through and through with pykes and oarts. There 
was great slaughter in this campe. For amongest others, 
there were slayne two thowsand Lacedaemonians, who were 
arrived but even a litle before, comming to ayde Caesar. 
The other also that had not glaunsed by, but had given 
a charge full upon Caesars battell : they easily made them 
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flie, bicause they were greatly troubled for the loese of 
their^camp^ and of them there were slayne by hand, three 
legions. Then being very earnest to foUowe the chase of 
them that fled, they ranne in amongest them hand over 
head into their campe, and Brutus among them. But 
that which the conquerors thought not o^ occasion shewed 
it unto them that were overcome: and that was, the left 

nof their enemies left naked, and ungarded of than 
e right wing, who were strayed too mt of, in follow- 
ing of them that were overthrowen. So they gave a hot 
charge upon theuL But notwithstanding all the force they 
made, they coulde not breake into the nuddert of their 
battell, where they founde men tiiat received them, and 
valliantlie made head against them. Howbeit they brake 
and overthrewe the left wing where Cassius was, by reason 
of the great disorder among them, and also bicause they had 
no intelligence how the right wing had sped. So they 
chased them beating them into their campe, the which they 
spoyled, none of both the Chieftaines hemft present there. 
For Antonius, as it is reported, to flie the nuie of the firrt 
charge, was gotten into tne next marish : and no man ooulde 
tell what became of Octavius Caesar, afl;er he was caried out 
of his campe. Insomuche that there were certaine souldien 
that shewed their swords bloodied, and sayd that they had 
slaine him, and did describe his face, and shewed what age 
he was of. Furthermore the voward, and the middest of 
Brutus battell, had abeadie put all their enemies to flight 
that withstoode them, with great slaughter : so that Brutal 
had conquered all of his side, and Cassius had lost all on the 
other side. For nothing undid them, but that Brutus went 
not to helpe Cassius, thinking he had overcome them, as him 
selfe had done: and Cassius on the other side taried not 
for Brutus, thinking he had bene overthrowen, as him sdfe 
was. And to prove that the victorie fell on Brutus side^ 
Messala confirmeth it: that they wanne three Eagles, and 
divers other ensignes of their enemies, and their eneoMi 
wanne never a one of theirs. Now Brutus returning htm 
the chase, after he had slaine and sacked Caesars men : he 
wondred muche that he coulde not see Cassius tent staodiiv 
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up high as it was wont, neither the other tentes of his MARCUS 
campe standing as they were before, bicause all the whole BRUTUS 
campe had bene spoiled, and the tentes throwen downe, at 
the first comming in of the enemies. But they that were 
about Brutus, whose sight served them better, tolde him 
that they sawe a great glistering of hames, and a number 
of silvered targets, that went and came into Cassius campe, 
and were not (as they tooke it) the armors, nor the number 
of men that they had left there to gard the campe : and yet 
that they saw not such a number of dead bodies, and great 
overthrow, as there should have bene, if so many legions had 
bene slaine This made Brutus at the first mistrust that 
which had hapned. So he appointed a number of men to 
keepe the campe of his enemie which he had taken, and 
caused his men to be sent for that yet followed the chase, 
and gathered them together, thinking to leade them to aide 
Cassius, who was in this state as you shall heare. First of Cassius 
all he was marvelous angrie, to see how Brutus men ranne to offended with 
geve charge upon their enemies, and taried not for the word ^® ***^R^*t,, 
of the battell, nor commaundement to geve charge : and it ^^ Mb men 
grieved him beside, that after he had overcome them, his committed 
men fell straight to spoyle, and were not carefull to compasse in battdL 
in the rest of the enemies behinde. But with tarving too 
long also, more then through the valliantnesse or foresight 
of the Captaines his enemies: Cassius founde him selfe 
compassed in with the right wing of his enemies armie. 
Whereuppon his horsemen brake immediatly, and fled for 
life towardes the sea. Furthermore, perceiving his footemen Cassius 
to geve ground, he did what he could to kepe them from yalliantnes 
flying, and tooke an ensigne from one of the ensigne bearers *° ''^*"®*' 
that fled, and stucke it fast at his feete: although with 
much a do he could scant keepe his owne gard together. 
So Cassius him selfe was at length compelled to flie, with a 
few about him, unto a litle hul, from whence they might 
easely see what was done in all the plaine : howebeit Cassius 
him selfe sawe nothing, for his sight was verie bad, saving 
that he saw (and yet with much a doe) how the enemies 
spoiled his campe oefore his eyes. He sawe also a great 
troupe of horsemen, whom Brutus sent to aide him, and 
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MARCUS thought that they were his enemies that followed him : but 

BRUTUS yet he sent Titinnius, one of them that was with him, to 

goe and know what they were. Brutus horsemen sawe him 

conmiing a farre of, whom when they knewe that he was 

one of Cassius chiefest frendes, they showted out for ioy : 

and they that were familiarly acquainted with him, lignted 

from their horses, and went and imbraced him. The rest 

compassed him in rounde about a horsebacke, with songs of 

victorie and great rushing of their hames, so that ther 

made all the field ring agame for joy. But this marred alL 

The import- For Cassius thinking in deede that Titinnius was taken of 

ance of error the enemies, he then spake these wordes : Desiring too much 

ikE^ mistak- ^ jj^g^ j ^^y^ jjygj ^ ^^ ^j^^ ^f ^y ^jggj. freudcs taken, for 

mg m warres. gate, before my face. After that, he gotte into a tent 

where no bodie was, and tooke Pyndarus with him, one of 

his freed bondmen, whom he reserved ever for suche a 

pinche, since the cursed battell of the Parthians, where 

Crassus was sledne, though he notwithstanding scaped from 

that overthrow : but then casting his cloke over his head, 

Casaias tlaine and holding out his bare neck unto Pindarus, he gave him 

by his man his head to be striken of. So the head was found severed 

FindaruB. f^^ ^^ bodie: but after that time Pindarus was never 

seene more. Wherupon, some tooke occasion to say, that 
he had slaine his master without his commaundement. B7 
and by they knew the horsemen that came towards them, 
and might see Titinnius crowned with a garland of triumpbe» 
who came before with great speede unto Cassius. But when 
he perceived by the cries and teares of his frends whMi 
tormented them selves, the misfortune that had chaunoed to 
his Captaine Cassius, by mistaking : he drew out his sword, 
cursing him selfe a thowsand times that he had taried » 
The death of Ions, and so slue him selfe presentlie in the fielde. Brutus 
Titinnius. jn ^g meane time came forward still, and understoode alio 

that Cassius had bene overthrowen : but he knew nothing of 
his death, till he came verie neere to his campe. So when 
he was come thither, after he had lamented the death of 
Cassius, calling him the last of all the Romanes, being 
unpossiblc that Rome should ever breede againe so noUe 
and valliant a man as he : he caused his bodie to be buried, 
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and sent it to the citie of Thassos, fearine least his funerals MARCUS 
within the campe should cause great oisorder. Then he BRUTUS 
called his souldiers together, and aid encorage them againe. 
And when he saw that they had lost all their cariage, which 
they could not brooke well : he promised everie man of them 
two thowsand Drachmas in recompence. After his souldiers 
bad heard his Oration, they were al of them pretily cheered 
againe, wondering much at his great liberalitie, and waited 
upon him with great cries when he went his way, praising 
him, for that he only of the foure Chieftaines, was not 
overcome in battell. And to speake the trueth, his deedes 
shewed that he hoped not in vaine to be conqueror. For 
with fewe legions, he had slaine and driven all them away, 
that made head against him : and yet if all his people had 
fought, and that the most of them had not ou^^ne their 
enemies to runne to spoyle their goods : surely it was like 
enough he had slaine tnem all, and had left never a man of 
them alive. There were slaine of Brutus side, about eight Hie number 
thowsand men, counting the souldiers slaves, whom Brutus of mensUinej 
called Brigas : and of uie enemies side, as Messala wryteth, ** ^i!?^**^ 
there were slaine as he supposeth, more then twise as many ^ ^^^ 
moe. Wherefore they were more discoraged then Brutus, 
untill that verie late at night, there was one of Cassius men 
called Demetrius, who went unto Antonius, and caried his 
maisters clothes, whereof he was stripped not long before, 
and his sword also. This encoraged Brutus enemies, and 
made them so brave, that the next morning betimes they 
stoode in battell ray againe before Brutus. But on Brutus 
side, both his campes stoode wavering, and that in great 
daunger. For his owne campe being full of prisoners, 
required a good garde to looke unto them: ana Cassius 
campe on the other side tooke the death of their Captaine 
verie heavilie, and beside, there was some vile grudge 
betwene them that were overcomen, and those that cdd 
overcome. For this cause therefore Brutus did set them 
in battell ray, but yet kept him selfe from geving battell. 
Now for the slaves that were prisoners, whioi were a great 
number of them, and went and came to and fro amongst the 
armed men, not without suspicion: he commaunded they 
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shoulde kill them. But for the freemen, he sent them freelj 

home, and said, that they were better prisoners with his 

enemies, then with him. For with them, they were slaves 

and servaimtes: and with him, they were free men, and 

citizens. So when he saw that divers Ci^ptaines and his 

frendes did so cruelly hate some, that they would by no 

Brutus meanes save their lives : Brutus him selfe hid them, and 

clemency and secretlie sent them away. Among these prisoners, there wis 

®^^'^^^^®' one Volumnius a jeaster, and Sacculio a conunon player, of 

whom Brutus made no accompt at alL Howbeit nis firends 
brought them unto him, and did accuse them, that though 
they were prisoners, they did not let to lau^ them to 
scome, and to jeast broadly with them. Brutus made no 
aunswere to it, bicause his heade was occupied otherwayes^ 
Whereupon, Messala Corvinus sayd : that it were good to 
whippe them on a ska£Pold, and then to sende them naked, well 
whipped, unto the Captaines of their enemies, to shewe them 
their shame, to keepe suche mates as those in their campe, 
to play the fooles, to make them sport. Some that stoode oy, 
laughed at his devise. But Publius Casca, that cave lulius 
Caesar the first wounde when he was slaine, sayd then : It 
doth not become us to be thus merie at Cassius funeralls : and 
for thee, Brutus, thou shalt showe what estimacion thou 
madest of suche a Captaine thy compere, by putting to 
death, or saving the lives of these bloodes, who hereafter 
will mocke him, and defame his memorie. Brutus aunswend 
againe in choUer : Why then doe you come to tell me of it, 
Casca, and doe not your selves what you thinke good? 
When they hearde him say so, they tooke his aunswere tat 
a consent against these poore unfortunate men, to sufe 
them to doe what they ttiou^ht good : and thensfore tbqr 
caried them away, and slue them. Afterwards Brutus pe^ 
formed the promise he had made to the souldiers, and gaive 
them the two thowsand Drachmas a peece, but yet he fint 
reproved them, bicause they went and gave charge upon tk 
enemies at the first battell, before they had we won! of 
battell geven them : and made them a new promise also, that 
if in the second battell they fought like men, he would gefe 
them the sacke and spoyle of two cities, to wity ThessaloniGSy 
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and Lacedaemon. In all Brutus life there is but this only MARCUS 

fault to be found, and that is not to be gainesaid : though BRUTUS 

Antonius and Octavius Caesar did reward their souldiers Bmtuifiiult 

ferre worse for their victory. For when they had driven all ^^^7 ^^ 

the naturall Italians out of Italie, they save their souldiers m^tfr^ 

their landes and townes, to the which £ey had no right : 

and moreover, the only marke they shot at in all this warre 

they made, was but to overcome, and raime. Where in 

contrarie manner they had so great an opinion of Brutus 

vertue, that the common voyoe and opimon of the world 

would not suffer him, neither to overcome, nor to save him 

selfe, otherwise then justlie and honestly, and spedallie after 

Cassius death: whome men burdened, that oftentimes he 

moved Brutus to great crudtie. But nowe, like as the 

mariners on the sea after the rudder of their shippe is broken 

by tempest, do seeke to naile on some other peece of wodde 

in Hew thereof, and doe helpe them selves to keepe them 

from hurt, as much as may oe upon that instant oaunger : 

even so Brutus, having such a great armie to goveme, and 

his affaires standing verie tickle, and having no other Cap- 

taine coequall with him in dienitie and authorise : he was 

forced to imploy them he had, and likewise to be ruled by 

them in many things, and was of mind him selfe also to 

gnumt them any thing, that he thought might make them 

serve like noble souldiers at time of neede. For Cassius 

souldiers were verie evill to be ruled, and did shewe them 

selves verie stubbome and lustie in the campe, bicause they 

had no Chieftaine that did commaund them : but yet rancke 

cowards to their enemies, bicause they had once overcome 

them. On the other side Octavius Caesar, and Antonius, 

were not in much better state : for first of all, they lacked 

vittells. And bicause they were lodged in low places, they 

looked to abide a hard and sharpe winter, being camped as 

they were by the marish side, and also for that after the 

battell there had fallen plentie of raine about the autumne, 

where through, all their tents were full of mjre and durt, 

the which by reason of the colde did freeze incontinentlie. 

But beside all these discommodities, there came newes unto 

them of the great losse they had of their men by sea. For 
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Brutus shippes met with a great aide and supplie of men, 
which were sent them out of Italie, and they overthrewe 
them in suche sorte, that there scaped but few of them : and 
yet they were so famished, that they were compelled to eate 
the taclde and sailes of their shippes. Thereuppon they 
were verie desirous to fight a battell againe, before Brutus 
should have intelligence of this good newes for him : for it 
chaunced so, that the battell was fought by sea, on the selfe 
same day it was fought by lande. But by ill fortune, rather 
then through the malice or negligence of the Captaines, this 
victory came not to Brutus eare, till twentie dayes after. 
For had he knowen of it before, he would not nave bene 
brought to have fought a second battell, considering that he 
had excellent good provision for his armie for a long time, 
and besides, lay in a place of great strength, so as his campe 
could not be greatly hurt by the winter, nor also distressed 
by his enemies: and further, he had bene a quiet Lord, 
being a conqueror by sea, as he was also by land. This 
would have marvelously encoraged him. Howbeit the state 
of Rome (in my opinion) being now brought to that passe, 
that it could no more abide to be governed by many Lordes, 
but required one only absolute Grovemor : God, to prevent 
Brutus that it shoulde not come to his government, kept this 
victorie from his knowledge, though in deede it came but a 
litle too late. For the day before the last battell was geven, 
verie late in the ni^ht, came Clodius, one of his enemies into 
his campe, who told that Caesar hearing of the overthrow d 
his armie by sea, desired nothmg more then to fight a battdl 
before Brutus understoode it. Howebeit they gave no credit 
to his words, but despised him so muche, tnat they would 
not vouchs£tfe to bring him unto Brutus, bicause they thoudit 
it was but a lye devised, to be the better welcome for Wm 
good newes. The selfe same night, it is reported that tbe 
monstruous spirit which had appeared before unto Brutus in 
the citie of Sardis, did now appeare againe unto him in tbe 
selfe same shape and forme, and so vanished away, and sajd 
never a word. Now Publius Volumnius, a grave and wise 
Philosopher, that had bene with Brutus from the begimiiiig 
of this warre, he doth make mencion of this spirite, but saytb : 
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that the greatest Eagle and ensigne was covered over with a MARCUS 
swarme of bees, and that there was one of the Captaines, BRUTUS 
whose arme sodainly fell a sweating, that it dropped oyle Straunge 
of roses from him, and that they oftentimes went about to ^^^ l>efore 
drie him, but all would doe no good. And that before the battelL"^^** 
battell was fought, there were two Eagles fought betwene 
both armies, and all the time they fou^t, there was a mar- 
velous great silence all the valley over, both the armies being 
one be&re the other, marking tnis fight betwene them : and 
that in the end, the Eagle towardes Brutus gave over, and 
flew away. But this is certaine, and a true tale : that when 
the gate of the campe was open, the first man the standerd 
bearer met that caried the Eagle, was an ^Ethiopian, whome 
the souldiers for ill lucke mangled with their swordes. Now, 
after that Brutus had brought his armie into the fielde, and Brutus 
had set them in battell ray, directlie against the voward of ?^^4 
his enemie : he pawsed a long time, before he gave the sig- "*™"* 
nail of battell. For Brutus riding up and downe to view 
the bands and companies : it came in his head to mistrust 
some of them, besiaes, that some came to tell him so muche 
as he thought. Moreover, he sawe his horsemen set forward 
but faintly, and did not goe lustely to geve charge : but still 
stayed, to see what the footemen woulde doe. Then sodainly, 
one of the chiefest Enightes he had in all his armie called 
Camulatius, and that was alway marvelously esteemed of for 
his valliantnes, untill that time : he came hard by Brutus a 
horsebacke, and roade before his face to yeeld him selfe unto 
his enemies. Brutus was marvelous sorie for it, wherefore 
partely for anger, and partely for feare of greater treason 
and reoellion, he sodainly caused his armie to marche, being 
past three of the clocke m the after noone. So in that place 
where he him selfe fought in person, he had the better : and 
brake into the left wing of his enemies, which gave him way, 
through the helpe of his horsemen that gave charge with ms 
footemen, when they saw the enemies in a maze, and affrayed. 
Howbeit the other also on the right wing, when the Cap- 
taines would have had them to have marched: they were 
afiraid to have bene compassed in behinde, bicause they were 
fewer in number then their enemies, and therefore did spred 
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them selves, and leave the middest of their battelL Wherby 
they having weakened them selves, they could not withatande 
the force of their enemies, but turned taile straight, and fled. 
And those that had put them to flight, came in straight 
upon it to compasse Brutus behinde, who in the middest of 
tihe conflict, did all that was possible for a skilfiill Captaine 
and valliant souldier : both lor his wisedom, as also ror his 
hardinesse, for the obtaining of victorie. But that which 
wanne him the victorie at the first battell, did now lose it 
him at the seconde. For at the first time, the enemies that 
were broken and fled, were straight cut in peeces : but at 
the seconde battell, of Cassius men that were put to flight, 
there were fewe slaine : and they that saved them selves by 
speede, beinff afirayed bicause tney had bene overcome, did 
oiscourage uie rest of the armie when they came to joyne 
with them, and filled all the army with feare and disoraer. 
There was the sonne of M. Cato slaine, valliantly fishting 
amongst the lustie youths. For, notwithstanding tbat he 
was verie wearie, and overharried, yet would he not there- 
fore flie, but manfully fighting and laying about him, telliiig 
alowde his name, and also his fathers name, at length he was 
beaten downe amongest many other dead bodies of his ene- 
mies, which he had slaine rounde about him. So there were 
slaine in the field, all the chiefest gentlemen and nofailitie 
that were in his armie : who valliantue ranne into any daim- 
ger, to save Brutus life. Amongest them there was one d 
Brutus frendes called Lucilius, who seeing a troupe of ba^ 
barous men making no reckoning of all men else they met in 
their way, but gomg all toother right against Brutua^ he 
determined to stay them with the hazard of his life, and 
being left behinae, told them that he was Brutus: and 
bicause they should beleve him, he prayed them to faring 
him to Antonius, for he sayd he was affiayed of Cssar, and 
that he did trust Antonius better. These barbarous men 
being very glad of this good happe, and thinking them 
selves happie men : they caried him in the night, and sent 
some before unto Antonius, to tell him of their oomming. 
He was marvelous glad of it, and went out to meete than 
that brought him. Others also understanding of it| Aat 
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thej had brought Brutus prisoner : thej came out of all MARCUS 

parts of the campe to see him, some pitying his hard fortune, BRUTDB 

and others saying, that it was not done like him selfe so 

cowardlie to be taken alive of the barbarous people, for 

feare of death. When they came neere together, Aiitonius 

stayed a while, bethinking him selfe how he should use 

Brutus. In the meane time Lucilius was brought to him, 

who stowtly with a bold countenaunce sayd: Antonius, I 

dare assure thee, that no enemie hath taken, nor shall take 

Marcus Brutus alive: and I beseech God keepe him from 

that fortune. For wheresoever he be found, auve or dead : 

he will be found like him selfe. And nowe for my selfe, I 

am come unto thee, having deceived these men of armes 

here, bearing them downe that I was Brutus : and doe not 

refuse to sumer any torment thou wilt put me to. Lucilius 

woides made them all amazed that heard him. Antonius 

on the other side, looking upon all them that had brought 

him, sayd unto them : lay companions, I thinke ye are sorie 

you have failed of your purpose, and that you thinke this 

man hath done you great wrong : but I doe assure you, you 

have taken a better bootie, then that you followed. For, in 

steade of an enemie, you have brought me a fi^nd : and for 

my parte, if you haa brought me firutus alive, truely I can 

not tell what I should have done to him. For, I had rather 

have suche men my frendes, as this man here, then enemies. 

TlieD he embiW Lucilius, and at that time delivered him 

to one of his frendes in custodie, and Lucilius ever after 

served him faithfullie, even to his death. Nowe Brutus Bratas flying. 

having passed a litle river, walled in on either side with hie 

rockes, and shadowed with great trees, being then darke 

night, he went no further, but stayed at the foote of a rocke 

with oertaine of his Captaines and fronds that followed him : 

and looking up to the firmament that was full of starres, 

sigbing, he rehearsed two verses, of the which Volmnnius 

wrote the one, to this effect : 

Let not the wight from whom this misehiefe went Apjrfan 

(O love) escape without dew punishment. meaneth this 

by Antomim. 
And sajrth that he had forgotten the other. Within a 
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BfARCUS litle while after, naming his firendes that he had seene slaine 
BRUTUS in battell before his eyes, he fetched a greater sigh then 
before : specially, when he came to name Labio, and Flavins, 
of the which the one was his lieutenant, and the other, 
Captaine of the pioners of his campe. In the meane time, 
one of the companie being a thirst, and seeing Brutus a 
thirst also : he ranne to the river for water, and brought it 
in his sallet At the selfe same time they heard a nojrse on 
the other side of the river. Whereupon Volumnius tooke 
Dardanus, Brutus servaunt with him, to see what it was : 
and returning straight againe, asked if there were any water 
left Brutus smiling, gentlie tolde them all was dronke, but 
they shall bring you some more. Thereuppon he sent him 
againe that went for water before, who was m great daunger 
of being taken by the enemies, and hardly scaped, being sore 
hurt. Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was no great 
number of men slaine in battel!, and to know the trueth 
of it, there was one called Statilius, that promised to goe 
through his enemies (for otherwise it was impossible to goe 
see their campe) and from thence if all were well, that he 
woulde lift up a torche light in the ayer, and then retume 
againe with speede to him. The torche light was lift up as 
he had promised, for Statilius went thither. Nowe Brutus 
seeing Statilius tarie long after that, and that he came not 
againe, he sayd : If Statilius be alive, he will come againe. 
But his evill fortune was suche, that as he came backe, he 
The death of lighted in his enemies hands, and was slaine. Now, the 
Statilius. night being farre spent, Brutus as he sate bowed towards 

Clitus one of his men, and told him somwhat in his eare, 
the other aunswered him not, but fell a weeping. There- 
upon he proved Dardanus, and sayd somwhat also to him : 
at length he came to Volumnius him selfe, and speaking to 
him in Grseke, prayed him for the studies sake which brought 
them acquaintea together, that he woulde helpe him to put 
his hanoe to his sword, to thrust it in him to kill him. 
.-^ Volumnius denied his request, and so did many others : and 

S?ySl*?d^ amongest the rest, one of them sayd, there was no tarying 
luml^^d f^^ them there, but that they must needes flie. Then Brutus 
ootwith feete. rising up. We must flie in deede sayd he, but it must be with 
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our hands, not with our feete. Then taking every man by MARCUS 
the hand, he sayd these words unto them with a cheerefuU BRUTUS 
countenance: It rejoyceth my hart that not one of my 
frends hath fisdled me at my neede, and I do not complaine 
of my fortune, but only for my contries sake : for, as for me, 
I thinke my selfe happier than they that have overcome, 
considering that I leave a perpetuall fame of our cora^ and 
manhoode, the which our enemies the conquerors shallnever 
attaine unto by force nor money, neither can let their pos- 
teritie to say, that they being naughtie and unjust men, 
have slaine good men, to usurpe tyrannical power not per- 
taining to them. Having sayd so, he prayed everie man 
to shin for them selves, and then he went a litle aside with 
two or three only, amone the which Strato was one, with 
whom he came first acquamted by the studie of Rethoricke. 
He came as neere to hmi as he coulde, and taking his sword 
by the hilts with both his hands, and falling downe upon 
tne poynt of it, ran lum selfe through. Others say, that not Bmtus due 
he, but Strato (at his request) held the sword in his hand, ^^^ ««1^ 
and turned his head aside, and that Brutus fell downe upon Strmto, 
it: and so ranne him selfe through, and dyed presently. Brutos 
Messala, that had bene Brutus great frend, became after- ^^l^j 
wards Octavius Csesars frend. So, shortly after, Caesar being 
at ffood leasure, he brought Strato, Brutus frende unto him, Strato 
ana weeping sayd : Caesar, beholde, here is he that did the Jf^^^^^J^ 
last service to my Brutus. Caesar welcomed him at that ^**" ™°^ 
time, and afterwards he did him as faithfiill service in all ^' 
his afiaires, as any Graecian els he had about him, untiU the 
battell of Actium. It is reported also, that this Messala MenaU 
him selfe aunswered Caesar one day, when he gave him great £^'^^"?' , 
praise before his face, that he had fought valliantiie, and ^"**^ ^^^ 
with ereat affection for him, at the battell of Actium: 
(notwithstanding that he had bene his cruell enemy before, 
at the battell of Philippes, for Brutus sake) I ever loved, 
sayd he, to take the best and justest parte. Now, Antonius 
having found Brutus bodie, he caused it to be wrapped up Brutus 
in one of the richest cote armors he had. Afterwards also, funeiBlls. 
Antonius understanding that this cote armor was stollen, he 
put the theefe to deaui that had stollen it, and sent the 
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MARCUS aahes of his bodie unto Sendlia his mother. AiLd for Potcia, 

BRDTU8 Brutus wife: Nicolaus the Philosopher, and Valerius Maximus 

PotcIb, doe wryte, that she determiniiig to kill her selfe (her pai^its 

vmSfi,'"'^"' *"*^ frendcfl carefullie looking to her to kcpe her mm it) 



tooke hotte bumins coles, and cast them into her mouth, 

and kept her mouta so dose, that she choked her lelfe. 

There was a letter of Brutus found wrytten to his frendee, 

complayning of their negligence, that nis wife being sicke, 

tliey would not helpe her, out suffired her to kill her selfe, 

choosing to dye, ratner then to languish in poine. Thus it 

i4)pearetli, tiuit Nicolaus knewe not well that time, sith 

the letter (at the least if it w»« Brutus letter) doth 

plainly declare the disease and love of this Lady, 

and also the maner of her death. 



THE COMPARISON 

OF DION WITH BRUTUS 

come nowe to compare these two noble 
persouages together, it is certaine that 
Doth of them having had great gifts in 
them (and specially Dion) of sma& occar 
dons they made them selves great men : 
and therforeDion of both deserveth chiefest 
praise. For, he had no cohelper to bring 
him unto that greatnesae, as Brutus had 
of Cassius : who doubtlesse was not comparable unto Brutus^ 
for vertue and respect of honor, though otherwise in matters 
of warre, he was no lesse wise and valliant then he. For 
many doe impute unto Cassius, the first beginning and 
origmall of all the warre and enterprise: and sayd it was 
he that did encourage Brutus, to conspire Csesars death. 
Where Dion fundshed him selfe with armor, shippes and 
Bouldiers and wanne those frendes and companions also that 
did helpe him, to prosecute his wane. Nor he did not as 
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BnitiUy who rose to greatnesse by hk enterprises, and by DION 
wmrre got all his strength and ridies. But he in contrane and 
maner, spent of his owne goods to make warre for the libertie BROTOS 
of his oontne and disbursed of his owne money, that should 
haye kept him in his banishment. Furthermore, Brutus and 
Cassius were compelled of necessity to make warres, bicause 
they coulde not have lived safelie in peace, when they were 
driven out of Rome: for that they were condemned to death, 
and pursued by their enemies. And for this cause therefore 
they were driven to hazard them selves in warre, more for 
theur owne safetie, then for the libertie of their contrie men. 
Whereas Dion on the other side, living more merily and 
safelie in his banishment, then the tjnranne Dionysius him 
selfe that had banished him : did put him selfe to that 
daunger, to deliver Sidle from bondage. Nowe the matter 
was myt a like unto the Romanes, to be delivered from the 
government of Csesar : as it was for the Syracusans, to be 
ridde of DionjTsius tjntannie. For Dionysius denyed not, 
that he was not a tjrranne, having fiUea Sidle with suche 
miserie and calamitie. Howebdt Caesars power and govern- 
ment when it came to be established, did in deede much 
hurt at his first entrie and b^inning unto those that did 
resist him : but afterwardes, unto them that being overcome 
had received his government, it seemed he rather had the 
name and opinion onely of a tjrranne, then otherwise that 
he was so in deede. For there never followed any tjrrannicall 
nor cruell act, but contrarilie, it seemed that he was a merd- 
full Phisition, whom Grod had ordeyned of spedall grace to 
be Grovemor of the Empire of Rome, and to set all thinges 
againe at quiet stay, tne which required the counsell and 
authoritie of an absolute Prince. And therefore the Romanes 
were marvelous sorie for Gesar after he was slaine, and after- 
wardes would never pardon them that had slaine him. On 
the other side, the cause why the Sjrracusans did most accuse 
Dion, was : bicause he did let Dionysius escape out of the 
castell of Sjrracusa, and bicause he did not overthrow and 
de&ce the tombe of his fistther. Furthermore, towching the 
warres : Dion alway shewed him selfe a Captaine unreprov- 
able, having wiselie and skilfullie taken order for those ^ngS) 
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which he had enterprised of his owne head and counsel! : and 
did amende the faults others committed, and brought things 
to better state then he found them. Where it seemeth, that 
Brutus did not wisely to receive the second battell : consider- 
ing his rest stoode upon it. For, after he had lost the 
battell, it was unpossiole for him ever to rise againe : and 
therefore his hart failed him, and so rave up all, and never 
du^t strive with his evill fortune as rompey did, consider- 
ing that he had present cause enough in the field to hope of 
his souldiers, and being beside a dreadfull Lorde of all the 
sea over. Furthermore, the greatest reproache they could 
object against Brutus, was : that lulius Caesar having saved 
his life, and pardoned all the prisoners also taken in battell, as 
many as he nad made request for, taking him for his frende, 
and honoring him above all his other frends : Brutus not- 
withstanding had imbrued his hands in his blood, wherewith 
they could never reprove Dion. For on the contrarie side, 
so lonff as Dion was Dionysius firende and kinseman, he did 
alway nelpe him to order and goveme his affaires. But 
after he was banished his contne, and that his wife was 
forciblie maried to an other man, and his goodes also taken 
from him : then he entred into just and open warres against 
Dionysius the tjrranne. But in this poynt, they were con- 
trarie together. For wherein their chiefest praise consisted, 
to witte, in hating of tjnrannes and wicked men : it is most 
true that Brutus desire was most sincere of both. For 
having no private cause of complaint or grudge against 
Caesar, he ventred to kill him, onely to set his contrie 
againe at libertie. Where if Dion had not received private 
cause of quarrell aeainst Dionysius : he woulde never have 
made warre with nim. The which Plato proveth in his 
EpisteUsj where is plainlie seene : that Dion being driven 
out of tiie tjnans Court aeainst his will, and not putting 
him selfe to voluntarie banishment, he diave out Dionysius. 
Furthermore, the respect of the conmion wealth caused 
Brutus, that before was Pompeys enemie, to become his 
frende, and enemie unto Caesar, that before was his frend : 
only referring his frendshippe and enmitie, unto the con- 
sideracion of justice and equitie. And Dion did many 
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things for Dionysius sake and benefit, all the while he 
trusted him: and when he b^anne to mistrust him, then for 
anffer he made warre with him. Wherefore all his firendes 
cUa not beleve, but after he had driven out Dionjrsius, he 
would stablish the government to him selfe, flattering the 
people with a more curteous and gentle title then the name 
of a tyranne. But for Brutus, his verie enemies them selves 
confessed, that of all those that conspired Csesars death, he 
only had no other ende and intent to attempt his enter- 
prise, but to restore the Empire of Rome againe, to her 
former state and government. And furthermore, it was 
not all one thing to deale with Dionysius, as it was to 
have to doe with lulius Gesar. For no man that knew 
Dionysius, but would have despised him, considering that he 
spent the most parte of his time in drinking, dydng, and in 
haunting lewde womens company. But to nave undertaken 
to destroy lulius Caesar, and not to have shroncke backe for 
feare of his great wisedom, power, and fortune, considering 
that his name only was dreaofiill unto everie man, and also 
not to su£Fer the kings of Parthia and India to be in rest 
for him: this could not come but of a marvelous noble 
minde of him, that for feare never fainted, nor let fall any 
part of his corage. And therfore, so sone as Dion came 
mto Sicilia, many thowsands of men came and joyned with 
him, against Dionysius. But the fame of lulius Caesar did 
set up his frends againe after his death, and was of suche 
force, that it raised a young stripling, Octavius Caesar, (that 
had no meanes nor power of him selfe) to be one of the 
greatest men of Rome : and they used him as a remedie 
to encounter Antonius malice and power. And if men will 
say, that Dion drave out the tyran Dionysius with force of 
armes, and sundrie battells : and that in contrarie maner 
Brutus slue Caesar, beine a naked man, and without gard : 
then doe I aunswere agame, that it was a noble parte, and 
of a wise Captaine, to choose so apt a time and place, to 
come uppon a man of so great power, and to finde him 
naked without his gard. R)r he went not sodainlie in a 
rage, and alone, or with a small companie, to assaile him : 
but his enterprise was long time before determined of, and 
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that with divers men, of all the which, not a man of them 
once fayled him : but it is rather to be thought, that from 
the beginning he chose them honest men, or else that by 
his choyse of them, he made them good men. Whereas 
Dion, either from the beginning made no wise choyse in 
trusting of evill men, or ebe bicause he could not tell how 
to use them he had chosen: of good men he made them 
become evill, so that neither the one nor the other coulde 
be the parte of a wise man. For Plato him sdfe reprovetb 
him, for that he had chosen suche men for his frendes, that 
he was slaine by them, and after he was slaine, no man 
woulde then revenge his death. And in contrarie maner, of 
the enemies of Brutus, the one (who was Antonius) gave his 
bodie honorable buriall : and Octavius Caesar the other, re- 
served his honors and memories of him. For at MiUayne, 
(a citie of Graule on Italic side) there was an image of his 
in brasse, verie like unto him : the which Caesar afterwaides 
passing that way, behelde verie advisedly, for that it was 
made oy an excellent workeman, and was verie like him, 
and so went his way. Then he stayed sodainlv againe, and 
called for the Grovemors of the citie, and before them all 
tolde them,'that the citizens were his enemies, and traitors 
unto him, bicause they kept an enemie of his among them. 
The Grovemors of the citie at the first were astonira at it, 
and stowtlie denyed it : and none of them knowing what 
enemie he ment, one of them looked on an other. Octavius 
Caesar then turning him unto Brutus statue, bending his 
browes, sayd unto them : This man you see standing up here, 
is he not our enemie P Then the Governors of the dtie were 
worse affrayed then before, and could not td what answere 
to make him. But Caesar laughing, and commending the 
Graules for their faithfulnes to uieir frendes, even in 
their adversities: he was contented Brutus 
image should stand still as it did. 
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THE LIFE OF ARATUS 

HRISYPrUS the Philosopher (my frend 
Polycrates) being afirayed as it seemeth 
of the evil] sound of an aundent proverbe 
not rightlie as it was spoken, and in use, 
but as he thought it oest, he wrote in 
this maner : 




But Dionysodonis Tnczenian reproving him, doth lAeaxae 
the proverbe lightlj as in deede it is : 



But those whose life is veituous to the end i 

saying, that this proverbe stoppeth their mouthes who of 
tlwm selves are unworthie of praise, and yet are still boast- 
ing of the vertues of their auncestera, whose praise they 
hidy extoU. But affore those that (as Pindarus sayth,) 

Do match their aoble suncetors in prowene of their omie. 
And by their frutes commend the flocke whence thej Uiem 
selves are growne 

(as thy selfe that conformest thy life unto the examples The ezampl 
and maners of thy vertuous auncesters :) it is no small good of o'l' 
happe for them, often to remember the noble deedes of their ' ^^^1^*^ 
parentes in hearing them spoken of, or otherwise for them profitable 
selves oftentimes to remember some notable doings of their to their 
parents. For in them, it is not for lacke of commendable porteritie. 
vertues, that they report others praise and glorie : but in 
joyning their owne vertues, to the vertues of their auncesters, 
they do increase their glorie, as inheriting their vertuous life, 
as challenging their aiscent by blood. Therefore, having 
wiytten the ufe of Aratus thy contrie mui, and one (n 
thy auncesters, whose glorie and greatnesse thou doest not 
blemishe, I doe sende it unto thee, not that I thinke but 
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that thou hast more diligentlie then any man else, searched 
out all his deedes and sayines : but yet, oicause that thy two 
sonnes, Polycrates, and Pytnodes, reading, and still hearing 
some thing reported, mignt be brought up at home by the 
example of their auncesters, whose deedes shall lye l)efore 
them to followe. For he loveth him selfe more, then he 
regardeth perfit vertue, or his credit: that thinketh him 
selfe so peifit, as he neede not follow any others example. 

The citie of Sicyone, after it fell from her first government 
of the optimacie and nobilitie, which is proper to the cities 
of the Dorians : like an instrument out of tune, it fell into 
civill warres and seditious practises, through the Orators of 
the people: and never ceassed to be picked with those 
troubles and miseries, alway chaunging new tjrrannei^ un- 
till that Cleon being slaine, they chose Timoclidas and 
Clinias their Grovemors, two of the noblest men and of 
greatest authoritie in all the citie. Now when the common 
wealth beganne to grow to a certeine state of government, 
Timoclidas dyed : and Abantidas, the sonne of raseas, pre- 
tending to make him selfe Lord of the citie, he slue Clinias, 
and put to death some of his parentes and frendes, drave 
away others, and sought also to put his sonne Aratus to 
death, that was then but seven yeare olde. But in this 
hurly burly and tumult, Aratus flying out of his fathers 
house, among them that ranne away, and wandering up 
and downe the dtie, being scared and affirayed, finding no 
man to helpe him : by sood fortune he gotte into a womans 
house, called Soso, which was Abantidas sister, and wife 
unto Periphantus, his father Clinias brother. She bei^ of 
a noble mmde, and judging that the childe Aratus by &>ds 
providence fledde unto her : hidde him in her house, and in 
the night secretlie sent him unto the citie of Argos. Now 
after that Aratus had scaped, and was safe from this daunger : 
from that time there bred in him a vehement malice against 
tyrannes, the which still increased in him, as he grewe in 
yeares. So he was vertuouslie brought up in the citie of 
Argos, with his fathers frends: ana perceiving with him 
selfe that he waxed bigge and strong, he disposed his 
bodie to divers exercises, and became so excellent in them, 
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that he contended in five manner of exercises, and oftentimes ARATUS 
bare the best away. And in his images and statues, he Aratus fiivor. 
appeared in &ce, nil and well liking, as one that fed well, 
and the majestie of his countenaunce argueth that he] used 
suche exercise : and suche commonly are large eaters. 
From whence it came, that he did not geve him selfe so 
muche to pleading, as peradventure was requisite for a 
Grovemor of a common wealth. Howebeit, some doe judge 
by his Commentaries he wrote, that he had an eloquenter Aratus wrote 
tongue then seemed unto some : bicause he wrote them in » books of 
hast, having other busines in hand, and even as things came ^'^^'"«»»^'^» 
first into his minde. But afterwards, Dinias and Aristotle Abantidas 
Logitian, slue Abantidas, who did commonlie use to sit in ^^ tsrran 
the market place, to heare their matters, and to talke with ^^°®" 
them. And this gave them good meanes and oportunitie Aristotle the 
to worke their feate they did. After Abantidas death, his fi»*"*°- 
fietther Paseas possessed the tyrannic : whom Nicocles after- 
wardes slue also by treason, and made him selfe tyranne in 
his place. It is reported tiiat this Nicocles did livelie re- 
semble the countenaunce of Periander, the sonne of Cypselus, 
as Orontes Persian was very like unto Alcmseon, the sonne 
of Amphiaraus : and an other young Lacedaemonian, unto 
Hector of Troya, whom Myrsilus wryteth, was troden under 
mens feete, through the oversreat presse of people that 
came to see him, when they hearde of it. This Nicocles 
was tyranne foure monethes together, in the which he 
did wonderfull great hurt to the citie, and had almost lost 
it, the ^tolians comming on a sodaine, who were like to 
have taken it. Nowe Aratus was come to the state of a 
stripling, and was greatlie esteemed for the noble house 
he came of, and also for the great courage they founde in 
him, which was no small matter : and besides that, he had 
a majestie in his countenaunce, being wiser then was looked 
for in a young man of his yeares. Therefore the banished 
men from the citie of Sicyone, repaired unto him before 
any other man. Nicocles for Us parte also was not care- 
lesse of his doinges, but had an eye ever to see what Aratus 
intended, although he litle mistrusted any suche bolde enter- 
prise, nor so daungerous an exploy t of him : but did onely 
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ABATUS conjecture that he did stirre up the kings which had bene 

his dead fathers frendes. And so in deede Aratus tooke 

Antus goeth that course. But when he saw that Antigonus still delayed 

^ut to de- his promises, and did alwayes tract time, and that the hope 

Sm&SX" °^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Ptolomy of iEgypt was too farre of: at 
^mml^ length he determined to undertake to destroy the tjrranne 

him selfe. So he first consulted with Aristomachus and 
* In an other Ecdelus : * of the which the one was banished from Sicyone, 
P^*^^^. and the other an Arcadian, from the citie of Megalipolis, a 
Sodemus. Philosopher, and a valliant man of his hands, and had beoie 

scholler to Aroesilaus the Academicke, in the citie of Athens. 
Aristomachus These two men being contented to joyne with Aratus, he 
and Ecdelus^p practised with other of the banished men also : of the which 
dMjome with j^q^ ^e^e g^me that were ashamed, not to be partakers of 

his hope and noble attempt, and so did also jojne with him. 
Howbeit the most part of them did not only refuse to enter 
into that practise, but further, went about to disswade 
Aratus from his enterprise, saying : that for lacke of know- 
ledge and experience, he understoode not the daunger in 
undertaking such a matter, altogether so unlikelie. Nowe, 
as Aratus was thinking in his minde to keepe a certaine 
place in the territory of Sicyone, from whence they might 
make warre with the tyrannes : there came a prisoner unto 
them out of the citie of Argos, that had broken prison from 
the tyranne of Sicyone : and was brother unto Xenodes, 
one of the banished men. He being brought by the same 
Xenocles unto Aratus, told that in the place whereby he 
had saved him selfe, the grounde within was almost as high 
as the toppe of the wall, uie which in that parte jojrned unto 
high stonie places : and that without the wall the height was 
not so great, but that it was easelie scalable with ladders. 
When Aratus heard that, he sent two of his men, Seuthas, 
and Technon, with Xenocles to viewe the wall, being deter- 
mined if it were true, rather to prove secretlie to execute his 
pretended enterprise, and quickely to put it to a venter: 
then to beginne a long warre, and to prepare an open 
armie, he oeing a private man, to goe against the power 
of a tjnranne. Xenocles being returned againe to Aratus, 
after ne had measured the height of the wall he reported 
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that the place was not unscalable, but yet very hard to come ARATUB 
to it undiscovered, bicause of certeine htle curst curres a ear- 
diner kept hard by the wall, which would never leave barkmg. 
Howbeit Aratus would not leave of his enterprise so. Now 
it was not straunge to see everie man prepare them selves of 
armor and weapon, bicause at that time there were great 
robberies and cruell murthers committed by high wayes, and 
one would assault an other : but for the ladders, Euphranor, 
that was a carpenter and maker of engines, did not sticke to 
make them openlie, bicause his common occupation did take 
away all suspition why they were made. For this carpenter 
was him selle also a l)aniBhed man firom Sicyone, as the resi- 
due were. Furthermore, Aratus frendes he had in Argos, Aratus pro- 
of those fewe men they had, did everie man of them lende paracion to 
him tenne men, and armed thirtie of his owne men : beside ^ ^ 2!? 
them, Aratus him selfe also did hyre some pretie number tynumie. 
of souldiers, by the practise of Aenophilus, whome the 
Captaines of the theeves did furnish him. They were 
geven to understand that they should be ledde to the 
territorie of Sicyone, to take a pray of cattell and coltes 
of the king: and they were sent before, some one way, 
some another, with commaundement, all to meete together 
at the tower of Polygnotus, where they shoulde tarie. So 
he sent Caphesias also before, without any weapons, with 
foure companions with him: who shoulde come to this 
gardiners house in the night, like straungers and travellers, 
to lye in his house, and to locke him uppe and his dogges, 
bicause they had no other devise to get in but that way. 
But in the meane time, there were certaine spialls of 
Nicodes the tyranne discovered, that walked up and downe 
the citie (making no countenaunce of any matter) to see 
what Aratus did. Wherefore, Aratus went out of lus house Aratus poll 
early in the morning (as his manner was) and walked to the Jo deceive 
mancet place with ms frendes. Then he went to the shewe ^^^^^ 
place (or place of exercises) and there stripped him selfe, 
annoynted him, and wrestled, and in the ende tooke cer- 
taine of the young gentlemen home with him, that were 
wont to make merle, and to passe the time away with him : 
and immediatly after, one of liis servauntes was scene in the 
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market place, caryinc; of garlandes of flowers. An other was 
seene also bu3rmg of unckes and torches, and an other hvering 
of these common dauncing and singing women, which rollowe 
feastes and bankets with their instruments. Nicocles spialls 
seeing that, were deceived : for one of them laughing on an 
other sayd, that they might easely see by that, there was no- 
thing more fearefull and timerous then a tyran : considering 
that Nicocles being Lord of so great a citie, was affirayed of a 
young stripling, that spent all that he could rappe and rend 
to keepe him in his banishment, upon vaine bankets, and 
feasts, at noone dayes. And thus were the t3rrans spialls 
finely mocked. Aratus selfe departed immediatly after 
dinner out of Argos, and went unto his souldiers, whom 
he had appointed before to mete him at the tower of Polyg- 
notus, and led them straight unto Nemea. There he told 
them openly his fiill intent and purpose, having before made 
an Oration unto them to encourage tliem, and also made 
them marvelous fayer promises. Then he gave them for 
their watche word, Apollo favorable, and so went directly 
to the citie of Sicyone, marching witii great speede at the 
first bicause of the going downe of the Moone, and after- 
wardes slackened his pace a litle, so that they had Moone 
light all the way as they came, and the Moone went not 
downe, until they were come to the gardiners house that 
was harde by the wall. So Caphesias, whome he had sent 
before unto the gardiners house, came to meete with Aratus, 
and brouffht him word that he could not take the dogges, 
bicause they ranne away: howbeit that he had made last 
the gardiner in his owne house. This discoraged the most 
parte of aU the companie, who would needes have him in 
any case to retume backe againe. But Aratus then began 
to comfort them, and promised that he would lead them 
backe again, if it chaunced that the dogges were too busie 
with them: and therewithall presently caused the ladder 
men to goe before, whom Ecdeius and Mnasitheus led, and 
he him selfe came fayer and softlv after. The dogges 
made a fowle barking, and were bajong about Ecdeius and 
his companie. This notwithstanding, they came safely to the 
wall, and did set up their scaling ladders. But even as the 
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first men got up on them, the Captaine of the watch that ARATUS 
had geven place to him that should ward m the morning, 
came by cnaunce, and passed hard by them, visiting the 
souldiers with a litle bell, and there was a number of 
torches, and a great noyse of men that followed hiuL 
They that were upon the ladders hearing them, ducked 
downe, and stirred not: and thereby the souldiers that 
passed by them, could not see them. But now the new 
morning watch came towards them also, which did put them 
in great daunger to be discovered : but yet they once againe 
scaped them and were not discovered, bicause the second 
watch went beyond them, and stayed not. Then Ecdelus 
and Mnasitheus immediatly scaled the wall, and sent Tech- 
non with all possible spede unto Aratus, to will him to make 
all the hast ne could to come to them. Now there was no 
great distance betwext the garden where the dogges were, 
and the wall, and a litle tower where they kept a great 
greyhounde to keepe watche: but the greyhounde never 
heard their comnung, either bicause he was a cowardly 
curre of nature, or els for that he had bene overcoursed 
and wearied the day before. But the gardiners litle curres 
that bald and barked beneath, had wakened the greyhounde 
with their barking, who at the first began to aunswere 
them with a soft giming : but when they came by the tower 
where he lay, he barked out alowde, that all the place there- 
abouts rang of his barkine. Insomuch, that the skowte which 
was further of, called aJowde to the hunt that kept the 
dogge, and asked what he ailed, that he made such a bark- 
ing, and whether there were any thing sturring or not that 
angered him. The hunt within the tower aunswered, that it 
was nothing, but that his doffge was waked, and fell a barking 
at the lights of the watch that passed by, and at the noyse 
of the bell. This made Aratus souldiers a ^reat deale the 
bolder : bicause they thought that the hunte nad bene made 
privy to their enterprise, and that he went about to hide 
their secret attempt, and hoped also that there were many 
other within the citie that would further their enterprise. 
When they came to get up upon the wall, it was of a great 
height, and very daungerous, oicause the ladders shooke, and 
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bowed by reason of the waight of the men, unles they did 
come up fayer and softly one after another. Furthermore 
the time did put them in some perill, bicause the cocks 
began to crowe, and the contry folke that brought things 
to the market to sell, began to come a pace to the towne 
out of every quarter. And therefore Aratus made haste to 
set up, havine onely forty men above with him, and looked 
for some besides to come up, which were yet beneath. Then 
he marched directly towaros the tyrannes pallace, where his 
hiered souldiers kept watch and ward : and comming sodenly 
upon them, layed hold of every man of them, and slue not 
one. Then he sent into the dtie to his friends, to will them 
to come unto him. Thereuppon they ranne out of every 
comer to Aratus. Now the day beean to breake, and 
straight the Theater was full of people that gathered to- 
gether, bicause of the noyse and sturre they heard in the 
citie, not knowing what the matter ment : untill at length 
an Herauld jproclajrmed with open voyce, that it was Aratus 
the Sonne of Clinias, who callea his contry men and Citizens 
to the recoverye of their libertie. Then they perswadin^ 
them selves, that the thing which they long wished and 
looked for, was nowe come to passe: they ranne all in a 
trowpe together to the tyrannes house, and set it a fire. 
But the flame rose so high and great after the fire had taken 
it in every part, that it was scene to the dtie of Corinthe : 
insomuch tnat the Corinthians wondring what the matter 
should be, were in mind to have gone to nelpe it. Now for 
Nicodes, he saved him selfe, and got out of the citie by 
secret vaults he had made under the ground. The souldiers 
on the other side quenching the fire with the helpe of the 
Citizens, did sacke all they found in the tyrants pallace. 
The which Aratus hyndered not, but did moreover make all 
the rest of the tyrants goods common amongest them. So 
his enterprise had so good successe, that there was none of 
his owne company slayne he brought with him, nether any 
of their enemies that were within the citie, fortune kept 
this exployt so pure and deane from any bloudshed. Then 
Aratus restored foure score men unto their lands and goods 
againe, whome the tyrant Nicodes had banished : and raiers 
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also, that had bene banished by former tyrants, to the number ARATUS 
of five hundred men, who had bene wel neare fifty yeares space 
banished out of their contry. Nowe the most of them being 
comen home poore and needy, would have entred on their 
goods and lands they enjoyed before: and so, entring againe 
upon their lands in their contry, and their houses in the citie, 
they amazed Aratus withall, seeing Antigonus on the one 
tide practise all the meancs he could to winne Sicyone beeing 
nowe free, and they all in an uprore and mutinic in the citie. 
Therefore, following the best counsell he could thinke uppon 
and devise, considering the daunger of the present tyme : he Aratus 
joyned the citie in league and friendship with the Achaians, J?y°®*^ *?*® 
and of them all, made but one bodye. And bicausc the one^unto^S 
Citizens of Sicyone were Dorians, they were glad to submit Achaiana. 
them selves to be governed and protected by the name of the 
Achaians, who were at that tyme of no great fame nor power. 
For they dwelt in litle villages, and had no great bounds of 
landes, nether were they very special good, for that they 
stoode upon the sea side, where was no manner of haven nor 
poit, but stones and rockes good store : and the sea beating 
upon them, did eate into the mayne land. This notwith- 
standing, they made their enemies know, that the power of 
Graece when it was united and governed by good policie was 
of great force, and almost invincible. For the Achaians 
being in comparison of the auncient force of Greece, of no 
regard, and but a part of one citie enfeebled with civill and 
forrein warre : so Ions as they could submit them selves to 
be ruled by the wisedom and vcrtue of their Captaine, and 
not envy and malice his prosperitie and soverainty : they did 
not onely mainteyne them selves as free men, in the middest 
of the servitude of so many great cities, large and mighty, 
but did also deliver many other people of Greece from their 
tyrants. Now, for Aratus maimers: he was one that in Aratus 
nature loved civill government, and equalitie among Citizens referred all 
in one selfe citie : he was nobly minded, and more painefiill *^"^>8 *® ^ 
about the afia3rres of the common weale, then ccu^full of his ^e^ith^ ' 
owne busines, and hated tyrants to the death, and imployed 
hb spod or evill will wholy for the service of the common 
weaJth. And therefore he seemed not to be so sownd a 
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friend, as he was a gentle and merdfull enemye: framing 
him selfe in either of both, as tyme served for the common 
wealth. To be short, it was a generall and conmion voyce 
amonge all the cities confederats, in private company, and 
at open meetings in the Theaters : that Aratus loved nothmg 
but vertue, and honesty. That in open warres he was not 
so valliant and coragious, as he was crafty and suttell, to take 
a citie on the sodaine. Furthermore, though he was valliant 
to attempt many sreat things, the which men thought he 
would never have brought to passe : yet it seemeth he left 
many thinges possible undone, the which he might easily 
have done, for that he durst not venter on them. For as 
there be beastes whose si^ht is perfittest by night, and by 
day they can see nothing, bicause the subtiltie of the humor 
and moysture in their eyes is dried up, and cannot abide the 
bright light of the daye : even so, men that otherwise by 
nature are very wise, are easely s^ayd of daunger, when 
they must venter on it at noone dayes, where contrarily they 
are bold in secret enterprises, sodeinly to attempt any thing. 
Now, this contrarietie and difference in men well Droi%ht 
up, groweth through ignorance and lacke of instruction of 
Pnilosophie, which of it selfe doth norish vertue, as frute 
that springeth up without planting, or heipe of mans hand. 
But this is best discerned oy examples. So Aratus having 
joyned him selfe and his citie Sicyone unto the Achaians, 
and serving in person as a man of armes among the rest : he 
was marvelousiy beloved of his generalls, that saw him so 
obedient* For, notwithstanding that he had made so large 
a contribudon as the estimation of him selfe, and the force 
of his dtie unto the common wealth of the Adiaians : yet he 
was as ready to obey and execute the commaundements of 
the generals, as the poorest and meanest souldier, were he 
of Dyma, or of Trita, or of any other small village whatso- 
ever. Furthermore, a great summe of money bedng sent 
him from king Ptolomy for a gifte, amownting to twenty 
and five talents, he tooke it, but forthwith disposed it 
amongest his poore contry men, both to rdeeve thdr want, 
as also to reaeeme prisoners. This notwithstanding, the 
banished men still vexed and troubled them that had their 
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goods and lands, to have tbem out of their hands, and other- ARATUf 
wise would be satisfied by no meanes. Their common wealth 
therefore beein^ in great daunger to fall into dvill warre, 
Aratus perceiving there was no other way to heipe this 
mischiefe, but by Ptolomies liberalitie: he determmed to 
goe unto him, to praye him to helpe him with money, to 
pacific this grudge and tumult So he imbarked at the Aratus taki 
naven of Methona, above the foreland of Malea, to sayle ^ ^^^ 
from thence into Mgypt: howbeit he had such a contrary ^ff £J^ 
wind, and the sea rose so hie, that the maister of the shippe ^^^ 
was driven to let her goe whether she woulde to take sea 
roome. So beeing driven auite from his direct course, with 
great daunger he got to tne dtie of Adria, which was his 
enemy : bicause Antigonus kept it, and had a garrison in 
it. But Aratus did wisely prevent it, ffoing a shore, and 
wandred farre from the sea, with one of his friends called 
Timanthes, and got into a wodde, where they had an evill 
nights rest. He had not gone farre after he had left his 
shippe, but the Captaine of the garrison came, and sought 
fo9 him. Notwithstanding, his servaunts had mocked him 
finely, (being before instructed by Aratus what aunswer they 
should mak^ saying that he was gone, and fled into the He 
of Eubcea. Howbeit, the Captame of the garrison stayed 
the shippe, his men, and all things els she bad in her, and 
tooke her for a good prise. Within fewe dayes after, Aratus 
being marvelouSy troubled, and at a straight with him selfe 
what he should doe : there happily arrived a Romane shippe 
hard by the place where he kept most, partly to hide mm 
selfe, and partly also to see if he could discover any thing. 
This shippe was bownd for Syria. So he had delt with the 
master of the shippe in that sorte, that he tooke him abourd, 
and promised he would deliver him in Caria, and so he did. 
But he was in as much daunger, this second jomey againe by 
sea, as he was in the first he made towards iEgypt. From 
Caria, a long time after, Aratus went into iEgypt, and spake 
with the king, who made very much of him : for Aratus fed 
him still by sending of him passing fayer tables, and pictures 
of Grsece, of excellent workemanship. And in deede having 
a singuler good wit, he alwayes got together, and bought the 
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excellentest painted pictures he could get, but specially the 
pictures of Pamphilus and Melanthus, to send them unto 
the king. For learning florished yet in the citie of Sicyone, 
and they esteemed the paintings of tables in that citie, to be 
the perfittest for true cullers, and fine drawing, of all other 
places. Insomuch as Apelles, (though he was then of mar- 
velous fame for pajrnting) went thither, and gave to these 
two excellent pajrnters a talent, to remayne a while in their 
company : not so much to attaine to the perfection of the 
art, as thereby to winne him selfe fame. And therefore 
when Aratus had restored his citie againe to libertie, he 
caused all the images of the tyrannes to be defaced and 
plucked downe: howbeit he stoode doubtful a long tyme, 
whether he should deface Aristratus picture or not, who 
raigned in the tyme of Phillip. For it was paynted with the 
hands of all the schollers of Melanthus, being by a triumphant 
chariot, that caried a victorie, and as Polemon the Greographcr 
writeth, Apelles hand was to it. This picture was a passing 
peece of worke to see to, so that Aratus at the first yeldeo, 
and was contented to save it for the excellencye of the worke- 
manship : yet in the ende, overcome with the extreme hate he 
bare unto tyrants, he bad it should be defaced. Now it is re- 
ported also, that Nealces the paynter being one of Aratus 
fiicnds, prayed him with the teares in his eyes to pardon 
such a notable peece of worke. But when he sawe Aratus 
so hard harted that he would not graunt it : he tolde him it 
was good reason to make warre with tyrants, but not with 
their pictures. Let us then (quoth he) leave the chariot of 
triumphe and victorie, and I will make thee see Aristratus, 
willingly to come out of the table. Aratus was contented 
to let him have his will. Then Nealces defaced the picture 
of Aristratus, and in place thereof drue onely a pahne tree, 
and durst adde nothing els to it of his owne devise. Some 
say, that under the cnariot were conveied Aristratus feete 
defaced. So Aratus by meanes of these tables and pictures, 
was marvclously well beloved of king Ptolomy. But after 
that he was acquayntcd with him, and knew his conversation: 
he loved him then better then before. Insomuch that he 
gave him a hundred and fifty talents to helpc his citie 
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itiball : of the which, he caned forty away with him unto ARATUli 
Peloponnesus, and the king afterwards sent him the rest at 
sunory tymes. Nowe this was a marvelous matter of him 
to get such a masse of money together for his Citizens: 
considering that the Orators, Captaines and Grovemors 
of free cities, for a litle summe of money onely which they 
have taken of kings and Princes, have l>ene corrupted, and 
betrayed their townes and contry. But this was a more 
wonder, that by meanes of this money, he made peace and 
love betwixt the poore and riche, and furthermore, saved 
upright all the people of Sicyone, where he shewed him selfe 
marvelous wise, and temperate, being of that great power Aratus teiii 
and authoritie he was. For after they had chosen him P^'^ii**' 
Arbitrator to judge, compownd, and aosolutely to decyde 
all quarrells and strife betwene the banished men : he would 
never undertake it him selfe alone, but tooke fifteene other 
of the chiefest Citizens with him, and with them, with great 

Eaynes and trouble, at length he pacified all matters among 
is citizens, and made them good friends one with another. 
Therefore, not onely all the inhabitants and Citizens of 
Sicyone together, did not onely decree publike honors meete 
for him : but also the banishea men them selves did privately 
cast his ims^ in brasse, and set it up, under the which they 
caused this mscription to be graven : 

Thy prowesse and thy feates of armes^ thy counsell sage and wise^ 
Not onely are among the Greekes extolled to the skyes^ 
But also to the utmost streyts of Marrok blowen by fame. 
And we that through thy goodnes home into our contry came^ 
Have set this image up to thee Aratus^ as a signe 
Of our delivrance through thy love and through the powr divine. 
For thy good nature furthred by good fortune doth restore 
Us contiy^ lawes^ and libertie^ bereft us quite before. 

Aratus having done all these thinges, he suppressed the 
envye of the Citizens, through the great good tumes he had 
done unto them. But then king Antigonus being angry 
with Aratus in his mind, and seeking either to make him 
his friend, or to bring him to be mistrusted of Ptolomy : 
he did him many other great curtesies, Aratus never seeking 
them at his hands. But one day specially above the rest, 
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ARATUS as he did sacrifice unto the gods at Corinth, he sent Aratus 
pari: of his weathers he had sacrificed, unto Sicyone. And 
at the feast of his sacrifice in the hearing of many noble 
men that were bidden ghests, he sayd openly of Anitus : I 
did alway thinke that this young Sicyonian could not but 
have a KberaU mind, loving the Ubertie of his cont^ and 
contry men : but I perceive now he is a man that can judce 
of Princes manners and afikjnres. For heretofore he made 
no accompt of us, bicause his hope was out of this contry, 
and he greatly esteemed the riches of iEgypt, hearing talke 
of so many Elephants, of such a great neete of snippes, 
and of such a sumptuous Court, as king Ptolomyes Court. 
But now that he knoweth by experience, that it is onely 
but a smoke and vaine pompe, he is come to us : and for my 
part, he is welcome to me, and I will have you all to take 
him for my friend. These words of king Antigonus, were 
straight taken at bownd of certaine envious men, and caried 
for lacke of better matter unto king Ptolomy, every man 
striving who should write all the evil they could against 
him: so that Ptolomy thereuppon sent a Messenger of 
purpose unto him, to reprove him for it. Thus fell there 
out much envy and malice, betwene the earnest love of these 
Aratus doings Princes and kings, that contended with eche other who should 
in his first have Axatus. Furthermore, the first tyme that Aratus was 
Fnetorship. chosen Ldeuetenant general! of the trybe of the Achaians, 

he forraged and spoyled the contry of Locride, which lyeth 
directly over against Achaia, and Calydonia also. Howbeit 
he came not tyme enough to ayde the Bceotians, in the 
battell which they lost before the citie of Chseronea, against 
the iEtolians : where Abceocritus, Grovemor of Bceotia was 
slayne in the field, with a thowsand other Boeotians. How- 
beit the next yeare following, he being the second time 
chosen Ldeuetenant generall, he attempted to win the castell 
of Corinth againe, being an enterprise which not onely 
concerned the private benefit of Sicyone it selfe, and the 
trybe of the Acnaians, but also of all Greece besides. For, 
he was fully bent to drive the garrison of the Mcu^onians 
thence, the which seemed even a very yoke that held all 
the Grsedans noses to the gryndstone. For like as Chares, 
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Captaine of the Athenians, having in a certaine conflict ARATU£ 
discomfited the kings Lieuetenants, wrote to the Athenians 
that he had wonne a victory halfe sister to the victory of 
Marathon : Even so me thinkes it were no disgrace to say, 
that this execution was like (as one brother to another) to 
the kiUing of the tyrants, which was done by Pelopidas 
Theban, and Thrasybulus Athenian, saving that this last 
acte was more famous, bicause it was not against Grsecians, 
but against straungers, and forreyn power and government* 
upon whom it was executed. For ttie Isthmus or barre of 
Peloponnesus, which seperateth the sea iEgeum from the 
sea ionium, doth come and joyne the firme land of the rest 
of Graece, with the Presche, an Iland of Peloponnesus. Even Presche, ai 
so likewise, the Mountaine called Acrocorintne, on the which ^^^ of P« 
the casteU standeth, rising up in the middest of Greece, when P®°°««'^ 
there is any garrison of men of warre in it, it cutteth of all Acrocorin- 
traffike and passage by, of any armies of them which inha- ^ mons. 
bite within the straite: from them that are without the 
straight, both by sea and by land, and maketh him onely 
Lorde of the contry that keepeth the castell. So that it 
was not for sport, but for truth, and in good earnest, that 
Philip the young king of Macedon was wont to call the Young kiii( 
dtie and castell of Corinth, the stockes and gyves of Grsece. Philips say 
And therefore was this castel marvelously wished and de- ^^^ff 
sired of every man, but specially of kings and Princes. But Corinth. 
the desire Antigonus had of it was so vehement, that it 
difiered nothing from the passions of a frantick lover. For 
he did nothing els continually but study and devise howe he 
might winne it uppon the sodeine, from them that kept it : 
bicause otherwise by open force, it was impossible to be had. 
Wherefore after the death of Alexander that kept that 
castell, being poysoned (as it is reported) by Antigonus 

Kractise, the castell being left in the handes of his wife 
ficaea, who governed the state of Corinthe, and did carefully 
cause the Acrocorinthe to be kept : he immediatly sent his Antigonus 
Sonne Demetrius thither, and put Nicsea in good hope to craft and 
mary her with this young Prince : a thing that pleasea this ^^^^^ 
Lady well, though she was very olde. So, for her selfe, she 
was wonne straimt, by meanes of his young sonne Demetrius, 
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ARATUS whome he used as a stale to intrappe her. Howbeit Nicaea 
for all this goodly offer, forsooke not her castell, but alwayes 
made it straightly to be looked unto. Antigonus seemed to 
make no accompt of it, but dayly gave him selfe to make 
sumptuous sacrifices, feasts, and playes to the gods, within 
the citie of Corinthe for the manage : as though he had 
ment no other thing, but bancketing and jolitie all that 
might be. When the hower was come to see these sportes, 
and that the Musition Amoebeus began to singe: he him 
selfe made as though he would accompany Nicaea unto the 
Theater, being conveyed thither in a sumptuous riche lytter, 
as it had bene for a Queene. She was very glad ot this 
honor, and thought nothing lesse then of that which hap- 
pened her. But when Antigonus came to the ende of a 
streetc that turned to goe up the hill towards the castell, he 
bad her keepe on still to the Theater : and him selfe in the 
meane time left Amcebeus there with his singing, and all the 
feast of the manage, and went straight up to the castell, 
forcing him selfe aoove his strength and yeares. When he 
was at the toppe of the hill, and found the gates shut, he 
knocked with his staffe, and commaunded the garrison to 
open him the gates. They wondring to see him there in 
Antiffonus person, did let him in. When he was gotten into the castell, 
craftSytaketh he was so exceding joyfull of it, that he had no reason to 
S^:h"Sr^^ moderate his joye, but would bancket in the middest of the 
corinthe. streetes, and in the market place, having minstrells to playe 

upon their instruments at his table, wearing garlands of 

flowers on their heads for joye, and did so fondly and lightly 

behave him selfe, as if he had bene a light young man, and 

not (as he was) an oldc man : who had proved such sundry 

chaunges of fortune, and yet suffered him selfe to be thus 

Over^preat joy caried away with pleasure, that he imbraced, and spake to 

to a simple every man he met. Wherby it is easie to judge, that joy 

?i^' ™T^ possessing a man without wit or discretion, it maketh him 

oesides him selfe, and doth more trouble his wits, then payne 
PWl"'^h'^ or feare. Now Antigonus having wonne the castell of the 
made^pta^e Acrocorinthe, as you have heard, he put it into the hands 
of the Aero- of those he trusted best, to be safely kept : and therefore 
corinthe. made Persseus the Philosopher Captaine of the castell. But 
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in deede Aratus was in mind to have attempted the taking ARATUS 

of the castell, in Alexanders life tyme : yet ne let it alone, 

bicause he jojmed him selfe with the Achaians. But at Aratus^ 

that tyme tnere was offered him another occasion againe to detemination 

attempt it, and this it was. At Corinthe, there were foure q/^^]^^^ 

brethren borne in Syria, of the which, one of them being corinthe. 

called Diocles, was a souldier of the garrison of the castell : 

and the rest, having robbed the kings treasure, went straight 

unto Sicyone, to iEgias the banker, whome Aratus imployed 

in his facultie. These three brethren immediatly sold him 

part of the gold they had robbed : and afterwards, one of 

them called Erginus, comming often to see him, by litle and 

litle sold him all the rest. By this meanes iEgias fell into 

famillier acquaintance with him, and talked witn him of the 

earrison of the castell of the Acrocorinthe. Erginus told 

nim, that going unto his brother up those steepe and highe 

rockes, he found a path as it were cut out of the rocke, that 

went to a place of the wall of the castell, which was very 

lowe. iBgias hearing that, aimswered him smyling : Alas, 

my friend, what meane you to steale a litle peece of golde 

to hinder the king, when in one bowers space you can sell 

such a great masse of money together ? for aswell shall you 

dye if you be apprehended for this felony, as if you were 

otherwise attainted for treason. Erginus with tliat fell a 

laughing, and promised that he would feelc his brother 

Diocles minde m it, for he did not greatly trust his other 

brethren. So returning shortly after, he bargajmed with 

Aratus to bring him to a place of the wall that was not 

above fifteene loote highe, promising that he would helpc 

him to execute the rest, with his brother Diocles. Aratus 

promised then to give him fifty talents, if he brought his 

enterprise to passe : and if he fayled, that he would then 

S've either of them a house and a talent. Erginus would 
ive the whole 50 talents put into iEgias the bankers 
handes. Aratus had not so much ready money, and besides, 
he would not take it up at usery, for feare of giving cause 
to suspect his enterprise. Wherefore he tooke all his plate 
of gold and silver, and his wives Jewells, and layed them to 

Tto iEgias, to disburse the sayd summe. But Aratus 
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ARATDS had so great and noble a mind in him, and was so bent to 
doe notable acts : that knowing howe Phocion and Epami- 
nondas had bene esteemed for tne justest and honestest men 
of Greece, bicause they had refused great giftes that were 
offered them, and would never sell nor stajme their honor 
for money : he yet surpassing them, was contented to spend 
his owne, to brmg any good enterprise to passe, and did put 
his life in daunger ror the common benefit of his contry 
men, they them selves knowing nothing of his enterprise, 
which turned all to their benefit. What is he then, that 
will not wonder at the great magnanimitie and corage of 
such a man, and that will not even nowe as it were, be 
willing to ayde him : considering how dearely he bought so 
great a daunger of his person, and howe he laied his plate 
and all the riches he had to gage, to be brought in the 
night among the middest of his enemies, where he was to 
fignt for his owne life, having no other gage nor pledge, but 
the hope of such a noble enterprise, and nothing els ? But 
now, tnough the enterprise of it self was daungerous, an 
error chauncing through ignorance at the first, made it yet 
more daungerous. For Aratus had sent Technon, one of 
his men before him with Diocles, to viewe the wall. This 
Technon had never spoken with Diocles, howbeit he thought 
in his minde what manner of man he was, by the markes 
that Erginus had given him of him : that he had a blacke 
curled heare, that his face was blacke, and that he had 
no beard. Nowe Technon being come to the place where 
Erginus sayd he would be with Diocles: he stayed before 
Theerror the towne in a place called Ornis. So whilest he was tairing 
and daunger there, the elder brother of Diocles, called Dionysius (who 
by Iikenes of tng^ nothing of the enterprise, nor was made acquajmted 
another. '"^ withall, and looked very like his brother Diocles) came that 

way by chaunce. Teclmon being moved by the markes he 
sawe in him, like unto those he^was told of: asked him if 
he were nothing a kinne to Erginus. The other aunswered, 
he was his broUier. Then Technon perswading him selfe it 
was certenly Diocles that spake to him, without asking him 
his name, or making other inquieiy of him : he tooke him 
by the hand, and began to talke with him of the practise he 
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had with Erginus, and to aske him of it Dionysius taking ARATDS 
the matter upon him, and feeding on his error, retumea 
forthwith into the citie, holding mm on still with talke, 
Technon mistrusting nothing. Bui even as Dionysius was 
ready to take him Fast by the choller : his brother Erginus 
came. Who, perceyving how Technon had mistaken the 
matter, and the daunger he was in : beckned to him with 
his head to flye, and so they both ranne for life unto Aratus, 
to save them selves. Howbeit Aratus was nothing the more 
discoraged for this, but sent Erginus straight to caiy his 
brother Dionysius money, and to praye him not to be 
aknowen of any thing : who furthermore brought him with 
him unto Aratus. But after they had him once, they made 
him suer for starting : for they bound him, and locked him 
up fieist in a chamber, whilest they went about their enter- 
prise. So when all things were ready, Aratus commaunded 
the rest of his army that they should tary behind, armed all 
night : and he him selfe, with foure hundred of the best men 
he had, (not knowing them selves whether they went, nor to 
what intent) went straight to the gates of tne citie, pass- 
ing by the temple of luno. This was about the middcst of 
summer, when the Moone was at the full, and the element 
very cleere without clowdes : insomuch that they were affiraid 
their armors would glister by Moone light, and bewray them. 
But as the formost of them came neare unto the dtie, there 
rose clowdes out of the sea that darkened all the citie and 
places thereabouts, and shadowed them. Then all of them 
sitting downe on the ground, plucked of their shoes, both 
bicause they should make lesse noyse, as also for that their 
footing should be suerer, and that they should slippe lesse 
upon tiie ladders. But Erginus, and seven other companions 
with him like men that travell, came secretly into the gate 
of the dtie, and slue the porter and warders tiiere. At that 
very instant, Aratus caused the ladders to be set up against 
the walls, and made a hundred of his souldiers get up on 
them : and sent also to commaund the rest, that they should 
follow him with all possible speede. Then drawing up his 
ladders after him, as fast as he could, he went through the 
citie with his hundred men toward the castel, with such a 
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ARATTJS jojrfuU cheere, as if he had had it already in his hand, for 

tfaiat he saw he was not discovered. But as he went on, he 

saw foure of the watch conuning with a light against them. 

They saw not Aratus and his company, but the enemies saw 

them plainely a farre of. Aratus and his men therefore 

stoode up close against old walls to tary their comming, and 

at the first onset, slue three of them : out the foiu-th having 

a blowe on his head with a sworde, nume away, making an 

outcry, that the enemies were in the citie. The trompets 

forthwith sownded the alarom, all the citie was in an uprore, 

the streetes were straight full of people ronning up and 

downe, and of lights in every comer, both beneath in the 

dtie, as also in the castell, and the noyse was great every 

Amtmi great where. Aratus in the meane tyme forced to get up the hie 

dftimger in rocks fayer and softely at the first, and with great payne and 

iSSlf ^fS^ difficultie, bein^ out of his pathe he shoudd have found, 

Acrocorinthe. ^^^^^ ^® missed, being very deepe into the rocks, and with 

many crookes and crankes went to the foote of the casteU : 
The happy but sodainely, even as it had bene by miracle, the Moone 
benefit of the appearing through the clowdes, when they were in their worst 
Moone. ^^y^ jl. g^y^ them light, and brought them to that part of 

the wall where they should be, and straight the Moone was 
shadowed amine. Now the three hundred souldiers whome 
Aratus had left at the gate by the temple of luno, when they 
were come into the citie, being full of lights, and in uprore, 
and besides could not find the path by the which their Cap- 
taine Aratus went before them : they stoode dose together 
under a rocke that shadowed them, sorowfully looking to 
heare some newes of Aratus : who was then fighting with 
the garrison of the casteU, the which made head against him 
with all the force and power they could. Under the castell 
there was a great noyse heard of men that fought, but yet 
the noyse was so coniused by the sound rebounding against 
the rocks and mountaine, that they could not devise whence 
it should come. So they being in this perplexitie, not know- 
ing which way to tume them selves : Archelaus, Captaine of 
king Antigonus men, having a good number of souldiers 
with him, went up the hill with great cryes and nojrse of 
trumpets, to set upon Aratus, and his company behind. 
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But after he was passed by these three hundred souldiers of ARATUS 
Aratus band, they gave charge upon him, as if they had 
bene layed there m ambushe of purpose, and slue the first 
they encountered withall, and made the others so afirayde, 
and Archelaus him selfe, that they dispersed them, and 
made some flye one way, some anotner waye. So, as they 
were overthrowen, Er^nus came to these three hundred 
men, comming immediatly from them that fought, and 
brought them newes that Aratus and them of the casteU, 
were come to the sworde together, and valliantly defended 
them selves, lustely fighting for the wall, and therefore it 
was tyme for them to helpe him quickly. Then the souldiers 
bad hun bringe them thither straight, and so he did. So 
they clyming up the hill, did signifie by their cryes to their 
men, that they came to ayde him. Furthermore, the Moone 
beeing then at the full, and shining on their hames, made 
their enemies in the castell thinke that they were a greater 
number then in deede they were, bicause of the longe waye 
they had to make to gette uppe upon the rockes : and abo 
bicause of the sound in the night, that made their crye 
seeme to be of a greater number then they were. At length Aratus taksf 
they joyning with Aratus, they fought it out so lustely, the Acro- 
that they drave the garrison out of the walls, and by breake corinthe. 
of daye wanne the castelL So that their exployt was dis- 
covered by the rising of the Sunne, and besides, all the rest 
of their armye that came from the citie of Sicyone : whome 
the Corinthians very dadly recejrved, and did set open their 
gates unto them, and ayaed them to take king i^tigonus 
men. Afterwards, when they thought that all was safe, 
then Aratus came from the castell unto the Theater of the 
citie, whether repa}n:ed an infinite number of people, aswell 
for the desire they had to see him, as also to heare him 
speake unto the Corinthians. So having placed the Achaians 
of either side, at the comming into the Theater: Aratus 
being armed, went up into the chayer or pulpit for orations, 
having his face quite chaunged, both for the neat paynes 
he had taken, and also for lacke of sleepe : so that his body 
being overwearied, his spirits were even done. Now when 
all the assembly of the people (seeing him in the chayer) did 
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humble them selves to shewe him all the honor and kindnes 
they could possible]: he tooke his speare out of his left hand 
into his rignt, and bowing his knee and body somewhat, he 
leaned upon it, and so stoode a great while in this manner 
before he spake, receiving the cryes of jov and clapping of 
handes which the people made, praysmg Ins valliantnes, and 
blessing his good nappe and fortune. Then when they had 
done, and were auiet againe, he framed his countenance, 
and began to make an oration unto them in the name of 
all the tribe and common wealth of the Achaians, meete for 
the enterprise from whence he came : and perswaded them 
to jo3me to the Achaians. So therewithal!, they presently 
delivered him the keyes of their citie, the which were never 
before that tyme in their power, since the raigne of king 
Philip. Nowe touching the other Captaines of king An- 
tigonus : Aratus having taken Archelaus prisoner, he let 
him goe, but put Theophrastus to death, bicause he would 
not goe out oi Corinthe. Persseus (Captaine of the castell) 
seeing the castell but lost : he secretly saved him selfe, ana 
fled unto the citie of Cenchrees. And it is reported, that 
as he was afterwards in talke of Philosophic, where one 
mainte3ming that a man could not be a good Captaine, 
unles he were a perfit wise man : This (quoth he) is one of 
Zenoes opinions rightly, the which heretofore pleased me 
best : but now this young Sicyonian Aratus, hatn made me 
of an other mind. Many writers doe report this saying of 
Persaeus. Furthermore Aratus wanne presently the temple 
of luno, and the haven of Lechaeum, where he tooke nve 
and twenty shippes of king Antigonus, and five hundred 
horse of service tor the warre, and foure hundred Sjrrians, 
which he sold every one of them. The Achaians left within 
the castell of the Acrocorinthe, a garrison of foure hundred 
footemen, and fiftye doggs, and as many hunts, all the which 
were kept for the watch of the castelL Now, the Romanes 
wondring at the valliantnes of Philopcemen : they called him 
the last of the Graecians. Even so might I also (in my 
opinion) say, that this acte is the last and most famous of 
all the Graecians, and deserveth to be equall, aswell for 
valliantnes, as also good successe, with the great^t exploytes 
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of the most famous auncients : as that which followed hn- ARATUS 
mediatly after doth amply declare. For the Megarians 
revoltii]^ from king Antigonus, did straight joyne with 
Aratus : and the Trazenians also with the Epidaurians, did 
likewise enter into league and friendship with the Achaians. 
So at the first invasion he made, he went to spoyle the 
oontiy of Attica, and crossed over to the He of Sali^mina, 
and spoyled and destroyed it, even as if he had delivered 
the power and force of the Achaians out of prison, to serve 
his owne tume in any thin^ he thought gooa of. Howbeit, 
he sent home the Atheman prisoners without paying of 
ransom : and all of policie to make them desirous to re- 
bell against the Macedonians. Furthermore, he made king 
Ftolomy a friend and confederat of the Achaians, wit£ 
condition, that he should be Lieuetenant generall both by 
sea and by lande. For these respects Aratus was of mar- Aratus powei 
velous estunation and credit with the Achaians : insomuch &nd authority 
that where they could not yearely choose him their general, ^^ *^* 
being contrary to their law: they chose him at the least 
every second yeare, but in effect, all was done by his advise 
and counseU. For they saw plainly, that it was nether 
honor, nor riches, nor friendship of kings and Princes, nor 
the private benefit of his owne citie wherein he was borne, 
nor any other thing els that he preferred, before the glory 
and increase of the common wealth of the Achaians. For 
he was of opinion, that cities by them selves were but weake, 
and being joyned together with the chaine of common 
benefit, tiiey were a strength one to preserve the other. 
And in like manner, even as the parts that are in the 
bodies of brute beasts have life and sustenance, being 
joyned and knit^together, and straight so soone as there 
IS any seperation of them thone from thother, they live no 
more and putrifie : even so cities also were brought to decay 
by them that did disperse their societie among them, and in 
contrary manner did then againe increase, when joyning with 
any other great body and city, they were governed with 
wisedom and good counselL So Aratus seing the chiefest 
cities thereabouts enjoy their lawes and liberties : thought 
it a shamefull thing to leave the Argives in slavery and 
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bondage. Wherefore he practised to kil the tyrant Aiisto- 
machus that governed them, both to shew him selfe thanke- 
fnll to the citie for his bringing uppe there : as also to joyne 
that great and mighty citie unto the tribe of the Achaians. 
Now there were divers men that had the harts and corage 
to undertake to doe it, of the which the chiefest were 
JSschylus, and Charimenes the Soothsayer, but they had no 
swordes: for they were straiffhtly forbidden by the tyrant, 
and grievous punishments orae3med for them that should be 
found with any swordes. Aratus therefore caused certen 
litle short daggers to be made at Corinthe for them, the 
which he sowed up in packes caried on certen beasts loden 
with other baggage and stuffe. But the Soothsayer Chari- 
menes, did impart this enterprise unto a third man, and 
made him one of the conspiracie with them. iGschylus 
being very much offended with it, beganne therefore to enter 
into practise by him selfe, and left their company. Chari- 
menes perceiving that, tooke such a toye in his head in a 
mad moode, that he bewrayed them as they went about to 
execute their enterprise. This notwithstanding, the most 
parte of the conspirators saved them selves, and fled to 
Corinthe. So the tyrant Aristomachus was slaine shortly 
after, by his owne men. But then another tyrant, Aristippus, 
a crueller man than the first, made haste to take the tyranny 
before he could be resisted. This notwithstanding, Aratus, 
with all the young men of the Achaians able to serve in the 
field, went sodainly thither with ayde, hoping to find them 
of the citie very glad to recover their libertie. Howbeit 
the people being acquainted, and of long time used paciently 
to beare the yoke oi bondage : there was not a man of them 
that would once take his part. So he returned backe againe, 
and did nothing, saving that thereby the Achaians were 
accused, bicause that in open peace they had made warre, 
and therfore they were put in sute before the Mantinians, 
at Aristippus request, tyrant of Argos. The matter was 

S leaded m Aratus absence, and the Achaians were con- 
cmned to pay the summe of 30 Minas. After this 
proofe and attempt of Aratus, Aristippus being affraid 
of Aratus, and hating him to the deatn, sought wales to 
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kil him, with the help of Antigonus, who did aide him ARATTJS 
in it: and ahnost there were spialls in every comers that 
did nothing els but lye in wayte to execute Aristippus 
minde. Now, there is no suerer garde unto a Prince, then Nosuerergar 
the perfit love and mod will of his subjects. For, after *? * P^nc®* 
that^e nobilitie and common people have bene u^ to S'^ig^^i""" 
feare, not him, but those that lor nim commaund them : jects. 
he then seeth with many eyes, heareth with many eares, 
and knoweth what is done farre of. Here therefore I 
will a litle di^resse from my historic, to shewe you the 
manner of Anstippus life the tyrant, whereunto he was ThemisenU 
brought by this so much desired tyrannical government, J^^®^^'^!?*" 
and smoke of signiorie, so esteemed of all men. Now, fl^^Qf^ 
though Aristippus had king Antigonus his friend, and Argos. 
that lie kept a great gard of souldiers about him for the 
safety of his person, and that there was not an enemy of 
his left alive in all the citie: yet he made his souldiers 
watche and lye without his pallace, under the cloisters 
and galleries thereabouts, and after supper turned all his 
men out of the dores, and then shut his Court gates to 
him, and locked him selfe alone with his Concubine, in 
a litle hie chamber with a trappe dore, and set his bed 
upon it, and so slept, as one that continually was aiFraid 
of him selfe. Then after he was come up, his Concubines 
mother came to take up the ladder, and locked it in an 
other chamber: and so did let it downe againe the next 
morning, and called this trymme tyrant, that went downe 
out of his chamber, like a snake that should have crept 
out of her hole. Where Aratus in contrary manner, not Aratus 
having obtained by force of armes, but lawfully through ^?^®™°J??* 
vertue a continuafl government, being simply apparelled y^jj^ ^ 
with a poore gowne of smal price, and shewing nim self 
a mortal enemy unto all sorts of tyrants: hath left a 
race and noble ofspring among the Grascians, which re- 
maine yet untill this present Ssy. Contrarily also, there 
are fewe tyrants that doc usurpc the castells of free cities, 
that keepe so many souldiers m pay, that make such pro- 
vision for armor and weapon, and have so many gates 
and drawbridges for the safety of their persons, that in 
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the ende can keepe them selves fix>m violent death, no 
more then hares: nether doe leave also any posteritie, 
house, or grave, why their memorie should be honored 
after their death* So Aratus having divers waies made 
sundrv attempts, both by open force, and otherwise so- 
dainely, to take the citie of Argos, and to thrust out 
the tyrant Aristippus : he ever fayled of his piU7)ose, but 
specially one nignt among the rest, when he entred the 
citie very daungerously, with a fewe souldiers with him, 
and slue the souldiers that came to give supply to them 
that fought. But after that day was broken, and that 
the tvrant with all his forces came to set upon him: 
the Argives sturred not at all, as if Aratus had not 
fought for their libertie, but as though thev had bene 
ludges appoynted to sit to see the sportes of the sames 
Nemee, to judge the game unto the Conqueror without 
partiality, and with indifierency. Aratus in the meane 
tyme fighting like a valliant man, was thrust at with a 
pyke, and ronne through the thighe. This notwithstanding, 
at length he wanne that part of the citie where he fought, 
and was not thrust out till night, what force soever the 
enemies made upon him: and if he could possibly have 
holden it out all night, he had undoubtedly obtayned 
his purpose. For the tyrant looked for no other but to 
five, and had already sent divers of his goods to the sea. 
Uowbeit no man once came to tell Aratus any newes of 
it, besides also lacking water, and for that he could not 
helpe him selfe bicause of his wound, he was driven to 
leade his men away, and fayled of his purpose. So, dis- 
pa^rring that he could ever take it by stelth, he went 
thither with open warres, and spoyled and destroyed all 
the contrv of Argos: and having fought a great battell 
against the tyrant Aristippus, bv the ryver of C3iares, 
thev blamed Aratus much, that he forsooke the victorie, 
and cowardly retvred out of tiie battell. For the rest 
of his army doubtles had the better, and had foUowed 
the enemies farre in chase: when he fled, beii^ afirayd, 
not compelled by his enemies, but mistrusting his fortune, 
and retyred to his lodging. So, when they that returned 
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firom the chase of their enemies were offended, for that ABATDB 
they having put them to flighti and also slayne a greater 
number moe of them then they had lost of theirs, and 
yet for cowardlines shoulde suner their enemies (whome 
they had overcome and put to flight) to sette uppe markes 
of triumphe in token of victorie : Aratus beeing ashamed 
of it, determined to fight once agayne, for the markes of 
triumphe. Whereuppon, resting his men but one daye, 
he lea them agajme into the field, and setting his armye 
in battell raye, offered to fight once more. Tnis notwith- 
standing, when he sawe a great supply comminff to his 
enemye, and that the tyrants men came to fignt more 
lustely, and with better corage then before : Aratus durst 
not abyde them, but retyrec^ and sent to demaund leave 
to take away his dead men to bury them. Yet he could 
speake so curteously, and behave nim selfe so wisely, by 
tne experience he had in government, and also for the 
good will they bare him: thjtt they foreat the fault he 
committed, and he wanne the citie of Cleones unto the 
Achaians, where he caused the feastes of the games Nemee 
to be celebrated, as belonging of great antiquitie, rather 
unto the Cleoneians, then unto the Argives. This not- 
withstanding, the Argives did keepe it aLo, and then was 
the first time that the sanctuary and priviledge was broken, 
which was wont to be graunted unto all them that came 
to play for the games: bicause the Achaians did make 
them prisoners that fought in Argos, as they returned 
througn their contiy, and sold them as enemies. So mar- 
velouuy did Aratus and the Achaians hate all sortes of 
tjnrants, without respect of person. Shortly after he was 
advertised, that the lyrant Aristippus did lye in wayte 
to spye oportunitie, to take the citie of Cleones fiom 
him: howbeit that he was a£&ayd of it, bicause he re- 
majmed at that tjrme in Corinthe. So Aratus straight 
sent out commaundement into every place, to assemble 
the army of the trybe of the Achaians, and that they Aratus rtrata 
should bring vittells with them for many dayes : and ^tnvpe the 
so craftily came downe to the citie of Cenchrees, to intise tvnnt Aris* 
Aristippus, by his going away so fistrre of, tluit in his uppoi. 
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absence he shoulde attempt to set upon the Cleonians, as 

in deede he did. For, he fayled not presently to goe 

thither with his armye. But Aratus returning from Cen- 

chrees unto Corinthe, very late in the night, and having 

layed good watche every way: he sodainely brought the 

armye of the Achaians unto Cleones with such speede and 

quietnes, that they were not scene as they came, but entred 

into the citie of Cleones by night, and were ready to fight 

with the tyrant, before he knewe they were come. So the 

gates of the citie were set open by breake of daye, and 

the signall of battell given by sound of trumpetts: and 

so setting upon the tyrants men with great cryes, they 

suspecting nothing, they were presently put to flight. And 

bicause the place where the overthrowe was given, had many 

turnings : Aratus following the chase, tooke the way which 

he thought the tyrant fled in. The chase continued to 

the citie of Mycencs. There the tyrant was overtaken by 

a Cretan called Tragiscus, (as Dinias reporteth) who slue 

him : and there were slayne of his men also, above fifteene 

thowsand. But now Aratus having wonne such a £Eunous 

victorie, and lost never a man: he could not yet winne 

the citie of Argos, nor set it againe at liberty. For one 

iEgias, and anouier Aristomachus, got into the towne with 

the kings army, and kept it. But notwithstanding, by this 

noble victorie Aratus did race out a great part of the 

reproache they gave him, and of the scoiFes and slents 

the flatterers oi the tyrants devised of him. Who to 

please them, reported, that when they should come to 

tight in deede, the generall of the Achaians had the winde 

coUicke in his belly, and a dymnesse in his eyes with a 

guydines in his head, when he heard but the sound of the 

trumpetts. And furthermore also, when he had set his men 

in battell raye, and given them the word of battell: he 

asked the geneialls if he should neede to be there in person, 

bicause he was hurt in the heele, and then would get him 

as farre of as he could, to see the ende of the battel. This 

talke was so common, that the Philosophers them selves 

disputing of it, to wete, whether to tremble and change 

culler in present daunger and perill, be signes of a fisdnt 
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hart, or of an evill complexion and coldnes of body : they ARATDS 
alway vouched Aratus, that had bene a good and valliant 
Captaine, and yet when he besan to fight, he was ever 
in that taking. So when he nad overcome Aristippus, 
he sought meanes also to destroy Lysiadas Megalopotitani Lysiadas^ 
who as absolute Lord and king of the contry, kept the tjrrant of 
city of Megalipolis. Notwithstanding, he had no base Megahpolk, 
minde in him, nether was he caried away with a cruell 
desire of tjrrannye to live at his pleasure, nor through ex- 
treme covetousnes, as most Princes be : but being a young 
man, and pricked forward with desire of honor and fame, 
and having unadvisedly conceived in his mind, (which was 
great and highly bent) the vaine reasons he heard men 
talke of principality, as of a state most blessed, and 
worthy of admiration : he found the meanes to make him 
selfe Lord of his contry. But afterwards, he was soone 
weary of the daungers and troubles such maner of govern- 
ment bringeth with it, and desired to follow Aratus, whome 
he sawe prosper, and of great honor. Furthermore also, LytuAam, 
fearing his secret practises against him, he tooke holde t3rran of 
of a noble devise: first, to rid him selfe of the malice f*®^!^^^^' 
and feare of the prison and earde of his souldiers : and tTrannie, mt 
lastly, to be a benefactor to nis contry. So he sent for yelded him 
Aratus, gave up his government, and delivered up his citie selfe toad hit 
to the teybe of the Achaians. They so extolled him for ^^^^°' 
this acte, that they chose him their Lieuetenant generall ^^^^^^^ 
of all their tribe. Wherefore, Lysiadas, striving at the 
first to excell Aratus in honor, attempted divers things 
which were not very needefull : as amonge others, to make 
warre with the Lacedaemonians. But Aratus was very 
much i^inst him in that, though some thinke it was for 
envy. Thereuppon they chose Lysiadas generall of the 
Achaians the second tyme: although Aratus openly both 
spake, and made what meanes he could to the contrary, and 
would have had an other to have bene chosen. For, he 
him selfe was every other yeare senerall. So, Lysiadas was 
chosen againe generall of the Adiaians the thirci time, with 
every bodies good will : and Aratus and he had absolute 
power and government by tumes, one after the other. 
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ASATUS But when they saw that Lysiadas became open enemy unto 
Dinentionbe- Aratus, and aid still accuse him in all their counselg and 
*^^ ^'^^ assemblies : they fell in such misliking with him, that they 
and Ljrsiadas. j.gjgcted him. For they thought his but a counterfeate 

vertue, to contend with the perfitnes of Aratus vertue. 
One of Isopes Much like unto one of Isopes fables, saying that litle birdes 
Udell of the jjj aunswer the cuckow on a tyme, asking them why they 
qunti^^ did flie from her : Bicause we are afirayed (sayd they) thou 
utlebirdes. wilt be a sperhawke one day. Even so it seemeth, that 

there was a certaine suspition in mens minds of Lysiadas 

tjrranny, which made them mistrust that he went not from 

AratoB noble his tyrannic with good will. Now Aratus on thother side, 

eouiuell wanne as great praise and honor by his doings against 

^J^j^® the iEtolians. For when the Achaians would needes have 

fought upon the confines of the territory of the M^arians, 
and that Agis, king of Lacedsemon, being come with his 
army to the camjpe of the tribe of the Achaians, did per- 
swade them hardily to give battell: Aratus was stowtely 
a^inst it, and did abide many mocks and tawnts they gave 
him, sayinff, that it was for cowardlines he would not goe. 
This notwithstanding, he would not leave his wise and safe 
determination, for fOl that open shame : but suffered the 
Geraniamons. enemies to passe over the Mountaine Gerania, and to invade 

Peloponnesus, and would never fight with them. But after- 

waros, when he saw that at their first comming they had 

taken the citie of Pallena : he then chaunged his mind, and 

would deferre time no lenger to tary till all his power were 

come together, but marched forthwith against his enemies, 

with those few he had, who marvelously weakned them 

selves by their insolency and disorder after their victory, 

keeping no watche nor warde. For after they had entred 

Aratus set- the citie of Pallena, the soldiers ranne into every house, one 

teth upon his thrusting in an otiiers necke, and fightine for the goods 

eneini^ they found. The Captaines also fell to ravishing of maides, 

and the Pallenians wives, and put their bureanets and 
morrions upon their heades, that none other should take 
them, bicause that by the same the souldiers should know 
whose they were, and to whome the women belonged. So 
they being in this ruffe and jolitie : newes came sodamly that 
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Aratus was come. This made them quake for feare, when ARATUS 
they saw they were like to be taken out of order. For 
before they all understoode of the daunger by their sodaine 
setting on them, the Achaians were fighting already within 
the suburbs and gates of the citie, against the first that 
resisted, whome they slue. They b^g broken, and put to 
flight, made the rest so affraid {hat were gathered together 
to ayde them, that they wist not what to doe. In this 
tumult and great hiu-ly ourly, there was one of the Ladies 
a prisoner, that was the Daughter of Epigethes one of the 
noblest men of the citie, and she a marvelous goodly woman, 
and passing fayer : who being set in the temple of Diana, 
whether a Captaine had brought her that had chosen her 
for him selfe, and had put his burganet on her head : she A woman 
sodainely ranne to the gate of the temple with the burganet ^^ * ^^" 
on her head, when she heard the noyse of them that fought, ^^^^Ia 
to see them fight. The Citizens seeing her in that array, |^ monstrout 
found her the goodlier to behold, and of greater majesty, thiug. 
then any worldly creature. The enemies on the other side 
were so afiraid to see her, thinking she had bene some spirit : 
that not a man of them durst once defend them selves. So 
the Pallenians say, that the image of Diana all the rest of The eigne of 
the tyme is kept locked up, ana no body toucheth it, and ^**^ .T**^ 
that when the Nunne that keepeth it doth cary it elswhere, ^^ °^ 
no man dare looke on it, but every man tumeth his eyes 
away : bicause the sight of it is not onely fearefull and 
hurtfull unto men, but it also killeth the frute of the trees 
it passeth by, and maketh them barren. This was the cause 
that then b*oubled the ^tolians mindes so muche, bicause 
the Nunne removing the image of the goddesse Diana, she 
turned it towards them. Howbeit Aratus in his Comment 
taries maketh no mention of this at all, but onely writeth 
that when he had defeated the iEtolians, following them in 
chase, he entred hand over head with them that fled into 
the dtie, out of the which he drave them, and slue seven 
hundred of them. This noble victory hath bene esteemed 
amonge the chiefest afterwards : and the paynter Timanthes 
hath drawen and set it forth in table very lively. This 
notwithstanding, bicause divers Princes and people did 
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ABATUS immediatly prepare force against the Achaians: Aratus 
AretuB presently made peace with the ^tolians by the practise of 

bringeth the Pantaleon, who oare great swaye and authoritie amongest 
iMunuT^th *^®™' Furthermore, Aratus being desirous to set the 
tS^chaiaus. Athenians at libertie, he sodainly attempted to take the 
AntoB haven of Pirsea : for the which the Achaians reproved him, 

attempteth to bicause he had broken the peace they had made with the 
•et A^ens at Macedonians. But Aratus in his Commentaries doth stowtely 
libertie. denye that it was he, and layeth the fault upon Ei^ginus, by 

whose meanes he wanne the castell of the Acrocorinthe : 
saying that it was he, that of his owne minde did set a 
scaling ladder to the wall, and that his ladder breakine 
under him, he fled upon it, and peroeyving he was followed 
neare by the enemies, he sty 11 cryed out, Aratus, as if he had 
bene there, and by this pollicye mocked his enemies, and 
saved him selfe. Howbeit me thinkes this aunswer is not 
true. For it is not credible, that Erginus a private souldier, 
and a Syrian borne, shoulde have so greate an enterprise in 
his head, imles it had bene by Aratus consent and com- 
maundement, who had given him men, tyme, and meanes 
to undertake it. And tliis appeared playnely aftcrwardes. 
For, Aratus did not attempt it twyse or thryse onely, but 
oftener then so (as those that extreamely desire a thinige) to 
take the haven of Pirsea on the sodaine, not giving over for 
once faylin^, but rather imboldenin^ him selfe a^ayne with 
good hope, oicause he mist it but hue, and that he came so 
ncare the taking of it. And another tyme also amongest 
others, fljring through the playne of Thriasia, he brake his 
legge, and was driven to have many incisions to healc it : 
so that he was a longe tyme together caryed in his Ijrtter 
to the warres. After that king Antigonus was deade, and 
that Demetrius his sonne succeeded him in the kingdome : 
he attempted then more earnestly then ever before, to set 
the citye of Athens at libertye, making small accompt of 
Aratus over- the Macedonians. Aratus therefore beeing overthrowen in 
throwen bv battell neare unto Phylacia, by king Demetrius Lieuetenant, 
the Macedon- called Bithys : and the rumor running straight abroad, that 
^'^ Aratus was deade, or at the least that he was taken prisoner : 

one named Diogenes, Captaine of the haven of Pirsea, wrote 
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a letter unto Corinthe, and commaunded the earrison of the ARATUS 
Achaians that kept it, to deliver the towne, for Aratus was 
deade. But he oy chaunce was at the selfe same tyme 
in Corinthe: so that they which brought the letters went 
home with a mocke, without their purpose, and made all the 
oompanye meary. Furthermore, king Demetrius him selfe 
sent a gedlye out of Macedon, to bringe Aratus bound unto 
him. The Athenians them selves also, to please the Mace- 
donians, exceeding all lightnes of flatterye, ware garlands of 
their heads a whole day together, in token of common joy, 
when newes was brought them of Aratus death. Aratus was 
so mad in his minde to heare this, that he brought his armve 
presently against them, even to the very suburbes of the 
Academy. Notwithstanding, at their earnest requests, he 
did no hurt there. And afterwardes, the Athenians acknow- 
ledging his valliantnes, when king Demetrius dyed : it tookc 
them m the heads to recover their libertie againe. So 
Aratus, though that yeare another man was generall of the 
Achaians, and that he kept his bedde, lying sicke of a longe 
disease : yet to further this, he was caried to Athens in a lyttcr, 
and so perswaded Diogenes, Captaine of the garrison there, 
that for the summe of a hundred and fifty talents (towards 
the which Aratus gave of his owne, twenty talents) he made 
him deliver the Athenians the haven of Pirsea, the castell of 
Munychia, the lie of Salamina, and the castell of Sunium. 
After this, the iEginetes, the Hermionians, and the moste 
parte of Arcadia it selfe, did presently joyne with the Acha- 
ians : so that the Macedonians beeing occupied with warrcs at 
that tyme in other places agaynst their neighbours, the power 
of the Achaians marvelously increased, having also the iGtol- • 
ians their confederates. Then Aratus to performe his olde 
promise, and being angrie to see the citie of Argos (being so 
neere neighbour unto them) yet kept in bondage : he sent 
unto Aristomachus, to perswaae him to be contented to set 
his citie againe at libertie, and to joyne it to the tribe of the 
Achaians, as Lysiadas had done his towne of Megalipolis, 
and rather to like to be made a Generall with honor and 
praise of so great and famous a state as the Achaians : then 
tyran of one only citie, hated, and everie hower of the night 
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and day in daunger of his life. Aristomachus gave eare to 
his perswasions, and sent imto Aratus, telling him that he 
had neede of fiftie talentes to discharge the souldiers he had 
about him. The money was straight prepared. AndLysiadas 
that was at that time Grenerall of the Achaians, and that 
marvelouslie desired this matter might be brought to passe 
by hit meanes : he secretlie sent unto Aristomachus to accuse 
Aratus, and shewed howe he had bene alway a mortall enemy 
unto tyrans, and therefore counselled him rather to put him 
selfe into his hands, as in deede he did. For, IfYsiadas 
brought Aristomachus unto the counsell of the Achaians. 
There all the counsell plainlie shewed their good wills, and 
the confidence they had in Aratus : for when he spake against 
it, that they should not receive Aristomachus, tney rejected 
him with great anger. But afterwards also when Aratus 
was wonne, and that he began to move the contrarie to the 
counsell : they straight agreed to receive the Argives, and 
the Phliasians in league with them, and also the next yeaie 
following, they chose Aristomachus Lieutenaunt generall 
of all their trioe. Aristomachus seeing him selfe in credit 
nowe with the Achaians, would needes invade the contrie of 
Laconia with a maine armie, and sent for Aratus beinff then 
at Athens. Aratus wrote unto him, and wished him m any 
wise not to meddle with that jomey, bicause he would not 
have the Achaians to deale with Cleomcnes, king of Lace- 
dsemon, that was a coramous and stowt young Prince, and 
marvelouslie growen in short time. Howbeit Aristomachus 
being selfe willed in that poynt, Aratus obeyed him, and 
was there in person all that iomey. So Cleomenes being 
come to them uppon the sodame with his armie, neere unto 
the citie of Palantium : Aristomachus woulde needes fight 
with him. But Aratus disswaded him from it. Whereupon 
Lysiadas afterwards accused him to the Achaians, and the 
next yere following he contended with him, suing to be 
Grenerall : howbeit he was rejected by most voyces, and 
Aratus chosen Grenerall the twelfth time. The selfe same 
yeare he was overthrowen in battell by Cleomenes, neere 
unto the mountaine Lycseum, and being fled, wandered up 
and downe in the night, that everie man thought he had 
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bene slaine, and it ranne for good payment among all the ABATUS 
Graecians. Howbeit he saved himselfe, and having gathered 
his men together againe, not contenting him that he had 
scaped with life, but wiselie taking the oportunitie and 
occasion o£Pered, no man knowing it, nor mistrusting his 
comming : he sodainlie went to asscole the Mantinians, which Amtus tooki 
were confederats of Cleomenes, and having taken the citie *^® ^^itie of 
of Mantinea, he left a great garrison in it, and made the ^"**"^®*- 
straungers that were there, free of the citie. Thus Aratus 
was he alone, that being overcome wanne the Achaians that, 
which they them selves could scarcelie have wonne, if they 
had bene conquerors. Afterwards, the Lacedaemonians in- 
vading the territories of the Me^opolitans with a great 
armie, Aratus sodainlie went thither to aide them, but 
would hazard battell no more, nor geve Cleomenes vantaee, 
who desired only to fight, and still constantlie resisted Uie 
Megalopolitanes, that provoked him to come into the field. 
For besides that in nature he was not meete for a set battell, 
at that time also he was the weaker in men, and had to doe 
with a venterous young man, that was all fire: where his 
oorage and ambicion on the other side was coole, and quiet 
enouffh. Furthermore he considered, that as kine Cleomenes 
sought honor by valliant ventering, which he haa not before : 
even so it was his parte wiselie to keepe that which he had 
lonff since gotten, and to stande uppon his gard and safetie. 
This notwithstanding, the light armed men being put out 
into the fielde, and having chased the Lacedaemonians even 
into their campe, and entring in with them hand over head : 
Aratus would never bring out his citizens, but stayed them 
in a great valley that lay betwene them both, and would 
not let them come on any further. Wherewithall Lysiadas 
being mad with him selfe, and falling out with Aratus : he 
called for the horsemen, and sayd that he would yet helpe 
them that followed the chase, and prayed them not to lose 
the victorie so cowardly, of the which they were so sure : nor 
to forsake him at a pinche, fighting for defence of their 
contrie. So having gotten a great number of chojrse horse- 
men^toffether, he went with great furie, and gave charge of the 
right wing of his enemies battell, and having dispersed them, 
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and put them to"] flight, he unadvisedlie followed them with 
great corage, into evill favoured crooked wayes, among trees, 
and great broade ditches. Whereuppon Cleomenes came, 
and so lustely set on him, that he slue nim dead in the place, 
valliantly fighting and defending him selfe. The other men 
of armes flymg aJ^, rushed in aga^e into the battell of the 
footemen, and so disordered their rankes, that they made all 
their armie flie for feare. For this cause they greatly blamed 
Aratus, bicause he had forsaken Lysiadas : and being forced 
unto it by the Achaians that went without his leave, he fol- 
lowed them at length, and fled him selfe also unto the dty 
of iEgium. There the Achaians sitting in counsell, decreed 
that uiey would furnish Aratus with no more money, neither 
would they pay his straunsers any more : and bad him pay 
them at his owne charge, if he would enterteine them for the 
warre. Aratus perceiving they did him great wrong, stoode 
even indifferent to deliver up his commission of Lieutenancy, 
and to discharge him selfe of his ofiice : but after he had 
bethought him selfe better, he bare it padentlie, and led the 
Achaians directlie to the citie of Orchomene. There he 
valliantlie fought with Mesistonus, king Cleomenes father 
in lawe, and had the upper hande of him : for he slue three 
hundred of his men, and tooke Megistonus selfe prisoner. 
Furthermore, where before everie second yeare they did use 
to choose him their Lieutenant generall : when his tume came 
about againe, they called him to geve him the office, but he 
refused it, and Timoxenus was chosen in his roome. Now 
the cause alleaged for his refusall, was sayd to be, for that 
he misliked of the common peopla But that soundeth like 
a lye : for the trueth of it, to my seming was, for that he saw 
the state of the Achaians to decline. For king Cleomenes 

Proceeded no more fayer and softlie as he did at the first, when 
e was controlled and brideled by the Ephori : but having 
slaine them, and equallie devided the landes through aS 
Lacedaemonia, and made the straungers free citizens of 
Sparta, being then absolute Lorde of Lacedsemon: he straight 
set upon the Achaians with all the power he coulde, and 
sought to conquer them. And therefore Aratus deserveth 
just rcproofe, for that he forsooke his contrie in such eztreame 
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trouble and daunger, that being as the maister of a shippe ABATUS 
he gave an other the steme to steare, when it had bene most A Govemov 
honorable and meetest for him to have taken it in hand of acommoi 
(though they would not have given it him) to have saved no moreto^ 
his contry. Or otherwise, if he had in dede utterly dispaired forsake his 
of the good successe of the Achaians, he should then have contiy in 
put it rather into Cleomenes handes, and not to have ^™c of 
poysoned Peloponnesus againe, with the manners of the ^"°^'' 
oarbarous people : (bringing in as he did, the garrison of m^j^r of 
the Macedonians, filling the castell of the Acrocorinthe with a shippe hii 
Gaules and Dlyrian souldiers, and making them his Lordes shippe, in 
and maisters, whom he had so often overcomen in warres, ??^'?1^|*'^ 
and deceived of their government, and of whom he also ™P^^ 
spake so muche evill in his Comnvtntartes) nor to have put 
tnem into townes, and calling them frends and confederates, 
to thinke thereby to colour and disguise his wicked practise. 
Admit Cleomenes had bene a tyran, and a cruell man (if I 
should so tearme him) yet came he of the blood of Hercules, 
and was borne in Sparta : from whence they should rather 
have chosen the meanest man Governor, then the greatest The meanes 
king of Macedon, and those speciallie that preferre the honor inan of 
and glorie of Grsece, before straungers. Yet king Cleomenes ?f?J*** ^"^** 
required no more of all the Achaians, but the name onely to ferred^befor 
be their Lieutenaunt generall : and so they woulde CTaunt the greateet 
him that honor, he promised he would be verie good unto Prince of 
the cities confc^ierats to Achaia. Where Anti^nus not- Macedon. 
withstanding, when they had chosen him their Lieutenaunt 
generall with absolute power and authoritie, both by sea and 
by lande, refused the charge, unlesse they would let him have 
the castell of the Acroconnthe for his hver. The which was 
even like imto Esopes hunter, that brideled his horse. For Esopes 
he would not get up upon the Achaians that requested him, l»»mter. 
and that by their Ambassadors and decrees of counsell did 
referre all to him selfe : before he had first saddled and brideled 
them, by the garrison he made them receive, and the pledges 
he caused them to gcve him, and yet he spake as much as might 
be to cleere him selfe of the accusacion against him, bearing Polybius 
them in hande that he was forced to it. Howbeit Polybius Historio- 
wry teth, that long time before he was compelled,being afirayed grapher. 
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lTUS of Cleomenes valliantnes, he had secretly practised that with 
Anti^onus, which he was openlie scene in afterwards : and 
that he had intised the Me^opolitans (who were the first 
that moved it to the coimsell of the Achaians) to call king 
Antigonus to their aide, bicause they were neerest neigh- 
bours to the fire, and continually harried with Cleomenes 
warre, that alwaies knocked at their gates to come and 
spoyle them. Thus muche is afiirmed by Phylarchus in his 
chug historic, who were hardlie to be credited notwithstanding, 
itorio- }^ not Polybius confirmed it. For he loved Cleomenes so 
^iohe ^^^' ^^^ seemed he was ravished with some spirite as 
^ often as he spake of him : and frameth his historic, as a 
common counseller that should pleade a case in lawe before 
the Iud«s, still accusing the one, and defending the other, 
ones The A(£aians lost the citie of Megalipolis againe, the which 
lithe king Cleomenes tooke of them, ana overcame them in a 
lifi P^®** battell, by Hecatombaeon. Wherewithall they were 
^ ' so amazed, that they sent Ambassadors presentlie unto him, 
ng. and prayed him to come to the citie of Argos, and there 
they would make him their Lieutenant generall. But when 
Aratus heard he came in deede, and that he was not farre 
from the citie of Lema with his armie : being afirayed, he 
sent other Ambassadors to tell him that he should safelie 
come with three hundred men only, as unto his firends and 
confederats, and yet if he mistrusted craft and evill dealing, 
that then they woulde geve him pledges for the safetie of 
his person. Cleomenes aunswerea him, that was a plaine 
mockerie, and an injurie they offered him. Wherefore, he 
presentlie departed thence, and sent a letter before to the 
counsell of the Achaians, full of fowle words and reproaches 
itefull he gave unto Aratus. Who likewise replied to him aeaine, 
^^ bitterlie taunting cache other, that they came to talke of 
^' their manage and wives. After this letter, Cleomenes sent 
mid defyance by a Heraulde unto the Achaians, and proclaimed 
open warre against them : insomuche as he had almost gotten 
the citie of Sicyone by practise of traitors. Howbeit failing 
of his purpose, he returned sodainly, and went unto the dty 
of Pallena, which he tooke, and drave out the Generall of 
the Achaians thence, and immediatlie after he wanne the 
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cities also of Phene€^ and Pentelion. After that, the Ar^ves 
and Phliasians willinglie yeelded unto him, so that of all 
that which the Achaians had conquered, and joyned unto 
their tribe, they could reckon of nothing else of certeinty 
unto them. Then Aratuf was marvelousUe troubled in his 
mind, to see all Peloponnesus in tumult and uprore, and that 
all the cities fell to open rebellion by those that practised 
chaunge and alteracion. For no man was contented with 
the stete and government at that time, but divers of the 
Sicyonians and Corinthians both were bewrayed which had 
secretlie practised with Cleomenes, and that of long time 
maliced the government of the Achaians, desiring them selves 
to be Lords and Governors of their cities. Aratus having 
full commission and authoritie from the counsell of the 
Achaians, to make inquierie of them, and to put them to 
death, without further triall of law : he did execute them 
accordingly, whom he found faultie in the city of Sicyone. 
Furthermore, attempting to do the like at Corinthe, he made 
inquiery of them, and put them to death : wherby he made 
the common people very angry with him, who otherwise of 
themselves were weary of the government and subjection of 
the Achaians. The Corinthians therfore gathering together 
in the temple of Apollo, they sent for Airatus, intending 
to make him prisoner before they would openly enter into 
actuall rebellion. Aratus went thither, to shewe that he 
neither feared nor mistrusted them, but yet he helde his horse 
in his hand following of him. Then many rose up against 
him, and did both reprove and injuriously intr^te him. 
But Aratus with a stayed countenaunce and gentle words, 
prayed them to keepe their places, and not to crie out in 
suche race upon their feete, and withall, caused them also 
to come m that were at the temple dore. But as he spake 
unto them, by Utle and litle he drew backe out of the presse, 
as though he ment to have geven his horse to some bodie to 
hold. So being gotten out of the presse, he gently spake 
without any feare unto the Corinthians he met, and bad them 
goe to the temple of Apollo. When he was come to the 
castell, he then sodainly tooke his horse backe, and com- 
maunded Cleopater, Captaine of the garrison of the Achaians 
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there, to looke well to the safe keping of the castell. Then 
he set spurres to his horse, and gallopped towardes the citie 
of Sicyone for life, being followed onely by thirtie of his 
souldiers, all the rest having forsaken him, and dispersed 
them selves here and there. Shortly after, the Corinthians 
understanding that Aratus was gone, they followed after, 
but could never overtake him : whereupon they straight sent 
for king Cleomenes, and delivered the citie of Corinthe into 
his hands, the gaine whereof pleased him not so much, as 
he was sorie for the losse of Aratus, whom they had let go. 
So king Cleomenes joyning unto him all the people dwelling 
alongest the sea coast, commonlie called the river of Corinthe, 
who yeelded up them selves, holdes and townes into his 
hands : he then intrenched in the castell of the Acrocorinthe 
with a great trench. Furthermore, when Aratus came to 
the citie of Sicyone, many of the Achaians gathered about 
him, and holding a counsell and assemblie, ne was chosen 
their Lieutenaunt generall, having absolute power and 
authoritie to doe what he would, and gave him of their 
owne citizens to gard his person. So, he having managed 
the affaires of the state and common wealth of the Achaians, 
the space of three and thirtie yeares toother, and having 
all that time bene counted of all men, tne chiefest man of 
power and authoritie in Greece : he then found him selfe in 
poore estate, forsaken, and in ffreat miserie, as in the shippe- 
wracke of his contrie beaten with storme, and in great daun- 
ger of him selfe. For when he sent unto the iGtolians for 
aide, they flatly denied him, and would send him none. 
Furthermore, tne Athenians being verie desirous to send 
aide for Aratus sake, were disswaaed from it through the 
practise of Euclidas, and Micion. Aratus also had a house 
in Corinthe, where all his money was : the which king Cleo- 
menes at the first meddled not withall, neither would suffer 
any other to touche it, but sent for his frendes and ofRccrs, 
and charged them to lookc well to it, to geve Aratus a good 
accompt of it afterwardes. Furthermore, he privately sent 
Tripylus unto him, and his father in law Me^stonus, and 
ofiered him great gifts, and speciallie an annusJl pencion of 
twelve talent, which was double as much as king Ptolomy 
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gave him, who sent him yearely six talents. Besides, he ARATUS 
only prayed the Achaians that they would make him their 
Lieutenant general, and also that the mrrison in the castel 
of the Acrocorinthe, might be devidedin common betwene 
them. Aratus made aunswere, that he had no absolute 

Cower in his hands, and that it was in the Achaians, not in 
im. Cleomenes thinking this but a devise and excuse of 
Aratus, he presentlie invaded the contrie of the Sicyonians, 
and destroyed all as he came, and continued the space of 
three moneths. Aratus in the meane time stoode doutfull 
how to determine, whether he should receive king Antigonus 
or not: bicause Antiffonus would not aide him, before he 
delivered him the castell of the Acrocorinthe into his handes. 
So the Achaians meeting at the citie of Mgium to consult 
upon it, they sent for Aratus thither. Howebeit it was 
daungerous comming thither, bicause Cleomenes campe lay 
hard by the citie of Sicvone, besides also that the citizens 
kept Aratus, and helde him by force, saying that they would 
not let him venter him selfe in such apparaunt daimger, 
their enemies beins so neere imto them. Moreover, the 
women and litle cmildrcn hong about him, weeping, and 
compassing him about, as their common father and savior. 
But Aratus comforting them, bad them not be afirayed, and 
so tooke his horse, wi& ten of his frends (and his sonne that 
was a young stripling growen) and went towards the sea, 
and imbcurked in certame shippes that roade at ancker. 
Thence he sailed unto iEgium, where the diet or parlament 
was kept : and there it was resolved, that they should sende The Achaiani 
for Antisonus, and deliver the castell of the Acrocorinthe dp send for . 
into his liands. And so it was performed : for Aratus sent ^"^ ^**" 
thither his owne sonne amone the other ostages. The ^ ^^ 
Corinthians were so sore offended withall, that they made 
havocke of his goods, and gave his house he had in Corinthe, 
unto king Cleomenes. So king Antigonus being onwardes ^ 

on his way to come into Peloponnesus with his armie, bring- 
ing with him twentie thowsand footemen, all Macedonians, 
and foure hundred horsemen : Aratus, with the greatest 
states and officers of the Achaians, unwitting to their 
enemies, went to meete him, as farre as the dtie of Peges, 
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having no great trust nor confidence in Antigonus, nor the 
Macedonians. For he remembred verie well, that he came 
first to his greatnes, by the injuries he had offered them : 
and howe that the chiefest cause of his rising, was the malice 
he bare unto olde Antigonus. Howbeit, making vertue of 
necessitie, and weying the instant occasion of their present 
extremitie: (of Governors, to be driven to be subjects) 
he put him selfe in adventure. So, when Antigonus was 
tolde that Aratus was comen in person to him: having 
with good countenance after a common sort saluted those 
that came in his companie: to Aratus selfe at his first 
comming he gave him an honorable welcome and enter- 
teinment. Afterwardes also, finding him a good and dis- 
creete man: he fell into inward irendshippe and famili- 
aritie with him. For Aratus was not onely skilfull to geve 
direction in matters of state touching good order and 
government: but moreover, his companie and conversation 
was verie pleasaunt, to entertaine a Princes leasure with. 
Wherefore though Antigonus was but young at that time, 
yet seeing throughly into Aratus nature, and that he was 
a meete man to be well thought of, and esteemed about 
a Prince : he used his counsell and advise more then any 
other mans, in all matters, not onely touching the affaires 
of the Achaians, but of the Macedonians also. And so all 
things came to passe, which the goddes had promised in their 
sacrifices. For in a beast that was sacrificed, there were 
two galles wrapped in one selfe cawle : the which the Sooth- 
sayers interpreted did prognosticate, that two which before 
were mortall enemies, snould nowe become assured firendes. 
But Aratus made no account of their prediction, neither did 
also geve any credit to the sacrifices, but trusted more to 
his owne determination. So, the warres afterwardes having 
good successe, and Antigonus making a feast in the citie of 
Corinthe, where he had bidden many ghests : he would nedes 
have Aratus lye upon him at the table, and a litle while after, 
commaunded his men to bring him a coverlet, and turning 
to him, asked him if he were not a colde. Aratus aunswered 
him, it freezed. Then Antigonus bad him come neerer him : 
and when the servaunts brought a coverlet for the king, 
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they cast it over them both. Then Aratus remembring the ABATUS 
sacrifice, fell a laughing, and told the king what a wonder 
he had scene in the sacrifice, and what interpretation the 
Soothsayers made of it. This was long after. So, Antigonus Antigonut 
and Aratus beine at that time in the citie of P^;es, they ^^ Antot 
were swome breuuren together: and then went both with u^^^l., 
all speede against the enemies. Thus there fell out hot 
skirmishes betwene them, hard by the citie of Corinthe. For 
Cleomenes was verie well fortified, and the Corinthians 
valliantly defended them selves. In the meane time, Aris- 
toteles of Argos, (Aratus frend) secretlie sent him word, that 
he would make the citie rebell, if he came him selfe with any 
number of souldiers. Aratus tolde it unto king Antigonus, 
who gave him fifteene hundred men, with the which he im- 
barked, and passed over with great speede from the Isthmus 
(or barre in tne straight) unto Uie dtie of Epidaurum. How- 
beit the Argives taried not Aratus oomming, but were all 
up before he came, and did set upon king Cleomenes men, 
and had driven them into the castell. Cleomenes being 
advertised of it, and fearing least his enemies (keeping the 
citie of Argos) should cut of his way from returning into his 
contrie asaine with safetie if he were driven to a straight : 
he forsooke the castell of the Acrocorinthe, and went his 
way by night to helpe his men in the citie of Aigos. So he 
came thither in time, and overthrewe certeine of his enemies. 
But shortly after, Aratus, and king Antigonus both being 
comen thither with all their aide, Cleomenes was driven to 
flie to the citie of Mantinea. After the recovery againe of The dtie 
the citie of Argos, all the residue of the cities of Pelopon- ^^^^Vj^J^ 
nesus did againe retume to the Achaians, and Antigonus ^^Itoofrwn 
tooke the castell of the Acrocorinthe. So Aratus being ®®™^®*' 
chosen Generall by the Argives, he counselled them to pre- 
sent Antigonus with all the t^ans goodes, and those that 
had bene traitors to the common wealth. And after they Arifltoiiiaehiu 
had cruellie tormented the tyran Aristomachus in the citie drowned in 
of Cenchrees, in the ende they cast him into the sea, and v*® ***' 
drowned him. Aratus was marvelouslie reproved for his ^|Jnju fo* 
death, that he woulde su£Per the poore man to be so vilely Aritto- 
handled, that was a good man, and one that had done him machut. 
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ARATUS great pleasure: who through his perswasion willinglie re- 
signed up his tyrannie, and delivered the city of Arsos unto 
the Achaians. But besides this, they blamed him ror many 
other things else. For that the Achaians through his meanes 
had put the citie of Corinthe into Antigonus hands, as 
though it had bene some meane village: for that when 
they had sacked the dtie of Orchomene, they suffered him 
to place a garrison of the Macedonians there : for that they 
had enacted by parlament, that they should neither write, 
nor sende Ambassadors any whether, without Antigonus 
privitie and consent : furthermore, for that they were com- 
pelled to geve pay to the Macedonians : for that they made 
sacrifices, feastes, and games unto Antigonus, as if he had 
bene a god, following the example of Aratus citizens, who 
were the first that began, and had received Antigonus into 
the city by the perswasion of Aratus, that lodged and feasted 
him in his owne house. With all these faults they burdened 
Aratus, and considered not that after they had put the 
reynes of the government into Antigonus hand, Aratus him 
selfe (whether he would or not) was compelled to follow the 
swing of the unbridled Prince, having no other meanes to 
stay it, but onely the libertie of speache to admonish him : 
and that also was not to be exercised, without apparant and 

treat daunger. For it is most true, that many tnings were 
one greatfy against Aratus minde, as amongest others: that 
Antigonus caused the tyrans images of Aigos to be set up, 
which he had before pulled downe : and also that he maae 
them to be overthrowen, which Aratus had set up for those 
that had taken the castell of Corinthe, and onely left Aratus 
owne statue, notwithstanding all the earnest mtreaty Aratus 
made to the contrarie, yet he could get no graunt of any 
thing he requested. Besides also, it appeareth that the 
Achaians delt not so frendly with the Mantinians, as be- 
came Grsecians one to an other. For they having the 
citie in their handes by Antigonus meanes, did put all the 
noblest and chiefest men of Mantinea to death, others they 
solde as slaves, and sent the rest into Macedon with irons 
on their legges, and brought the poore women and children 
into bondc^, and sold them for slaves : and of the money 
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they got by spoile, they devided the third parte among ARATUS 
them selves, and left the other two partes unto the Mace- 
donians. Nowe surely it can not be sayd, but this was done 
for some cruell revenge. For though it was an overereat 
crueltie, in ra^ and passion of minde, to handle people of 
one selfe blood and language in this lamentable sorte : yet, 
as Simonides saith, when men are driven and forced to it, it 
is a gentle (no cruell) thing, to ease their great stomackes 
inflamed with rage and malice. But for that which was 
done afterwards unto the citie, no man can excuse Aratus, 
nor say that he was either driven to it by necessitie, or that 
he had otherwise any honest occasion to doe it. For king 
Antigonus having geven the citie of Mantinea unto the 
Aigives, they determined to make it a Colonic, and chose 
Aratus their Grenerall : who made a decree, that thenceforth 
the citie should no more be called Mantinea, but Antigonia, Mantinea, 
as it beareth name unto this day. Thus it seemeth that calledAnti- 

Sentle Mantinea (for so the Poets called it) was utterlie §^^jj, ^ 
estroyed, and hare the name of an other citie through decree. 
Aratus meanes, preferring the name of him that destroied 
the city, and did put afi the inhabitants of the first to 
death. After that, king Cleomenes being overthrowen in 
a great battell by the citie of Sellasia, he left the citie of 
Sparta, and fled into Mgypt So Antigonus having used 
Aratus with all kind of nonorable curtesie, he returned 
againe into Macedon. There falling sicke, he sent Philip 
that should succeede him in the kingdom (being a young 
strippling growen) into Peloponnesus, and straighuy charged 
him speciaUie to foUowe Aratus counseU, and to imploy him 
when ne would speake unto the cities, and become acquainted 
with the Achaians. So Aratus having received him in that 
sorte, made him so well afiected and loving towardes him, 
that he sent him againe into Macedon, being throughlie 
determined to make warres with Graece. So after the death 
of Antigonus, the iEtolians beganne to despise the careles- 
nesse and cowardlinesse of the Achaians (bicause that they 
being acquainted to be defended by straungers, and having 
bene alto^ther governed by the armies of the Macedonians, 
they lived verie idlely and aissolutely) whereupon they tooke 
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upon them to make them selves Lords of Peloponnesus. So 
they assembled an armie, and by the way as they went, they 
onely tooke some pray and spoyle upon the lands of the 
Patrseians, and the Dymaeians: but mvading the territorie 
of Messina with all tneir armie, they destroyed the whole 
contrie before them. Aratus being annie withall, and per- 
ceiving that Timoxenus (who at that time was General! of 
the Achaians) did stiU tract and delay time in vaine, bicause 
he was upon his going out of his yeare : he being appointed 
General! for the yeare following, did anticipate his tmie five 
dayes before, to goe and aide ihe Messenians. Wherefore, 
leaving an armie of the Achaians, whose persons were nowe 
neither exercised in armes, nor yet had an^ desire to goe 
to the warres : he was overthrowen by the citie of Caphyes. 
Nowe, bicause it was thought that he went somewhat too 
hottely and coragiouslie to the warres, he so extreamely 
cooled againe, and left thinss in such case, that all hope 
being cast a side, he suffired Uie iGtolians in maner to tread 
Peloponnesus under their feete, before his eyes, with all the 
insolencie and crueltie that might be possible, notwithstanding 
that they sundrie times gave him great advauntages of them. 
Thus were the Achaians once agame forced to pray aide out 
of Macedon, and to send for young Icing Phihppe to malce 
warres in Greece : hoping for the love he bare unto Aratus, 
and the great trust he had in him, that he woulde use them 
gently, and doe as they woulde have him. But then first of 
all beganne Apelles, Megareus, and a few other Courtiers to 
accuse Aratus : unto whome king Philippe geving easie eare, 
he procured that one Eparatus, of contrarie faction unto 
Aratus, was chosen Grenerall by the Achaians. Howebeit 
this newe General! Eperatus beinge extreamelie hated by the 
Achaians, and Aratus also leavinge to deale any more with 
matters of state : no acte was done to any purpose. Where- 
uppon king Philippe findinge his faulte, returned againe unto 
Aratus, and was ruled altogether by him : and when he found 
that his afiaires prospered in all things he went about, he 
then lette him alone withall, as from whome came all his 
honour and greatnesse. Thereuppon everie man esteemed 
Aratus a wise Grovemour, not onely to rule a common 
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wealth, but also a whole realme and kingdome. For his ARATUfi 
manners, intent, and chiefest purpose appeared, in the 
deedes of this young king, as a riche colour that did sette 
foorth and beawtifie them. For the clemencie this youns 
Prince Philippe used to the Lacedaemonians, that had 
offended him : the great curtesie he shewed to the Cretans, 
whereby in fewe dayes he wanne all the He of Creta : and 
the iomey he made against the iGtolians, which was a 
wonderfiill great exployt : wanne the Prince great fame, for 
following good counsel!, and Aratus accounted to be a wise Antns, a w 
Grovemour, and of deepe understanding. Nowe the kings counseller. 
flatterers envying Aratus more then before, and perceiving Envy, tbe 
that they got no good by secret backebyting of him : they companion 
then beffanne with open mouth verie insolentlie to revile ®^^®^*' 
him at ttie table, and with great derision : insomuch as one 
night going home to his tent after supper, they pelted him 
with stones all the way as he went. King Phihppe when he 
knewe it, was so offended therewith, that he did condemne 
them in the summe of twentie talentes : and afterwardes also, 
bicause they troubled his affaires, he did put them to death. 
But king Philippe in the ende being puffed up with the 
good fortune ana successe of this warre, which prospered as 
he WQulde have it : he then grewe to be covetous, and beganne 
to shewe his naughtie nature, and to bewray his dissimula- 
don wherewith he disguised him selfe : and by litle and litle 
to make his vices plainlie to appeare. For first of all, he 
abused young Aratus wife, whicn was kept secret a long 
time, bicause he lay in their house, and beganne dayly to 
growe more severe and cruell to the common weales : and 
then the worlde sawe plainlie, that he cared no more for 
Aratus. For the first suspicion and beginning of the The hepn^ 
mistrust he had of Aratus, came for that which was done ^°£r of di»- 
at Messina. For the Messenians being fallen together by ^^^^^|^^ 
the eares, and in great dvill warres one with an other : Aratus and 
Aratus went thither to make peace betwene them. Howe- Philip, 
bdt king Philippe came thither the next day following, and 
in steade of pacifying the quarrell, he set tnem further out 
together then they were before. First he asked the Grover- 
nours of the citie, and if they had no lawes to bridle the 
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ARATUS insolencie and stomacke of the common people : and private- 
die deepe lie also talked with the heades of the faction of the people, 
ilflumulacion and asked them if they had not handes to defende them 
J^I^H® selves from tyrannes. So both the one and the other 
^fr%Uip. faction trustinffe to kinge Philippe, the Grovemours wonlde 
have layed h(3de of the Orators of the citie: but they 
risinge with the common people, slewe of their Nobilitie 
and Magistrates, well neere two hundred of them. Aratus 
that came soone after this fact, shewed that he was greatlie 
offended with king Philippe, and caused his sonne with open 
mouth shamefullie to reprove him. Nowe it seemed tnat 
i this younge Aratus was in love with king Philippe before : 

but then ne tolde him before all the people, tnat for this 
Ijwtus tbe shamefuU acte he had done, he thought him nowe no more 
onneswordes fayer of face, but the fowlest creature that coulde be. 
into Phihp. Philippe made no aunswere to it, although everie man looked 
he woulde have aunswered him in rage, and that oftentimes 
as the other reproved him, he byt it in with his teeth : but 
as if he had not bene offended at all with the bigge words 
his Sonne had spoken against him, for that he was a civill 
man, and mylde of nature, he tooke Aratus the father by 
the hande, and caned him out of the Theater where the 
assemblie was kept, to the castell of Ithome, to doe sacrifice 
there to lupiter, and to see the forte. This forte was of no 
lesse strength tiien the castell of the Acrocorinthe : and 
when any garrison is in it, it keepeth all the contrie about 
it in obedience, and besides, it is verie hard to drive them 
out of it. Now Philip being gotten up into that castell, he 
did sacrifice there: and when the Soothsayer had brought 
him the intralls of the oxe which they had sacrificed, he 
tooke it him selfe with both his hands and shewed them 
unto Aratus, and to Demetrius Phalerian, now turning to 
the one, then unto the other, and asked them what they 

i'udged of these signes of the sacrifice: whether he shouldle 
:eepe the castell to him selfe, or else deliver it to the 
Messenians. Demetrius smyling aunswered him: If thou 
beest of the Soothsayers mmde, then thou shalt deliver it 
up: but if thou hast a kinges minde in thee, thou shalt 
tnen holde the oxe by both homes. (By the oxe, he ment 
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the contrie of Peloponnesus, and moreover, that if he kept ARATUS 
both these castells of Ithome, and the Acrocorinthe, all 
Peloponnesus were wholly at his commaundement.) Aratus 
still neld his peace, and sayd not a word. In the end, Philip 
praying him to speake he said : In Creta, and in the contrie The wise 
of tne Bceotians and Phocians, there are many strong castells Miswere of 
sdtuated on high hills from the vallies. Moreover, there are 1^**^5^^ 
also many places of great strength in the marches of the touching m 
Acamanians, both within maine land, as also upon the sea gafetie of a 
coast : of all the which thou hast not taken one of them by Prince, 
force, and yet they all doe willinglie obey thee notwithstana- 
ing. It is for theeves to hyde their heades in high rockes 
and mountaines : but a king can have no stronger castell, 
then the love, faith, and good will of men. That is it that 
opened the sea of Creta. That is it that hath brought thee 
into Peloponnesus. Those are the meanes which have mcule 
thee being so young a man, some of them to choose thee 
their Captaine, and others also to make thee their absolute 
Lorde and Maister. Aratus going on with his tale, Philippe 
gave the intralls againe to the Soothsayer that brougnt 
them, and taking Anitus by the hand, (as if by force he had 
cast him out or the castell, and had also taken the citie 
of Messina from him) sayd unto him : Come on then, lette 
us even take that course. But after that time, Aratus came 
as litle to the Court as might be, and so by litle and litle 
left Philippes companie. ror when he went to make warre 
in the realme of Epirus, he was eamestlie in hand with 
Aratus to goe that jomey with him. But Aratus prayed Aratus the 
him to hold him excused, and so remained at home, being f^^. 
afirayed to be brought into an evill name with Philippes p^^!^ 
doings. For Philippe afterwards having shamefullie lost nis 
armie by sea, against the Romanes, andbesides, having had 
also vene ev^ successe in all other his affaires : he returned 
againe to Peloponnesus, and thought once more to have 
deceived the Messenians. But when they founde his practise, 
then he beganne with open force to spoyle their contrie. 
Aratus then flatlie fell out with Philip, and utterly refused 
his frendship, for that he perceived then the injune he had 
done his sonnes wife, the which grieved him to the harte, 
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but yet he made not his sonne privie to it: bicause he 
coulae gette no other amendes, then to knowe what injurie 
had bene done to him, considering that he had no way nor 
meanes to be revenged. For, king Philip was marvelously 
changed, and from a curteous and chast young Prince^ 
becomen a vitious and cruell tyran : the which to speake 
truely, was not a chaunge or alteradon in nature, but a 
manifest declaracion (when he was no more afirayed of any 
man) of his wicked and develish mind, the which through 
feare had of long time bene kept secret Now, to prove that 
Philips first love and good will he bare unto Ajratus, was 
also minded with feare and reverence : that which he did 
afterwards unto him did plainly shew it. For he being 
desirous to put Aratus to death, not thinking him selfe free 
so long as ne lived, neither king, nor tyran : he durst not 
goe aoout to kill him him selfe, but procured one of his 
Captaines called Taurion, and commaunded him to make 
him away as secretly as he could possible, and specially with 
poyson, m his absence. This Taurion fell in firendship with 
Anitus, and poysoned him with no violent poyson, but so 
tempered ana qualified it, as it did by litle and litle heate 
the bodie, and procure a pretie cofie which brought him 
into a consumption. Aratus knewe he was poysoned, but 
bicause he sawe it booted not to bewray it, he bare it 
pacientlie, and made no words of it, as if he had had 
some naturall disease about him. Yet on a time, one of 
his chiefest frends being in his chamber with him, who 
wondred to see him spit blood as he did: he told him, 
Frend Caephalon mine, this is the reward of a kings love. 
So he died of this poison in the city of iEgium, being 
the seventeenth time chosen General! of the Achaians: 
who would have him buried in the selfe same place, and 
have made some honorable monument for him, worthy of 
his noble life. But the Sicyonians thinking them selves 
dishonored, if his body were buried any where else but in 
their owne citie: they so perswaded the counsell of the 
Achaians, that they sufiered them to take Aratus bodie 
with them. Yet was there an auncient law that forbad 
buriall within the walls of the citie, of any maner of person 
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whatsoever: and besides that law, they had a certame 
superstitious feare in them that made them they durst not. 
Whereuppon they sent to ApoUoes temple at Delphes, to 
aske counsell of his Nunne that gave the Oiades, who made 
them this aunswere : 

Thou happie soile of Sicyon, Antus native place. 
Whereas thou askest counsell in that noble Captaines case. 
For keeping of a yeareminde and for making feastfull dayes 
In honor of that worthie wight, to last henmorth alwaies : 
If any hinder your intent through fondnes or through spight. 
Both sea and land and heaven it selfe will punish tlmt same wight. 

This Oracle being brought, all the Achaians were mar- 
velous glad of it, but the Sicyonians speciallie: who pre- 
sentlie chaunsing their mourning into publike joy, they 
caried the boaie from the citie of iGgium, and brought it 
home as in maner of procession, in white robes, and garlands 
of flowers on their heades, singing hymnes and songes of joy, 
and daunsin^, till they came to the citie of Sicyone. And 
there they chose out the chiefest place, and buried him as 
their founder, father, and savior of their citie : and the place 
is called at this present time, Aratium. There they yearely 
make two solemne sacrifices, the one the fift of November, at 
which time he delivered the citie of Sicyone from tyrannic, 
and they call this sacrifice Soteria, as much to say, as the 
feast of health: and the other on his birth day, as it is 
reported. For the first sacrifice, that was done by the Priest 
oi lupiter the savior. The second sacrifice also was done by 
Aratus sonne, who was girt about with a cloth, not altogether 
white, but minded with purple colour. So during the sacri- 
fice, tiiey song hymnes upon the harpe in praise of him, and 
the maister of the Musitians made a procession round about, 
being accompanied with boyes and youn^ men of the dtie, 
after whom followed the Senate crownea with garlands of 
flowers, and other citizens that were disposed to goe a pro- 
cession. Howbeit the most part of the honors that were 
appointed to be done unto him, were left of by processe of 
time, and chaunge of things that followed afterwards. Thus 
you see what the life of Aratus the father hath bene, as we 
find in histories. Now Philip being a wicked man, and cruell 
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of nature, caused his sonne Aratus also to be poysoned, not 
with a deadly poyson, but with such poyson as troubleth a 
mans wits so, that through their develish receit, he beoom- 
eth a starke foole without any wit at all, and maketh him 
to attempt straunge and abhominable thinss, and to have 
certaine shamefull and detestable desires: msomuch as his 
death (though he dyed in the pryme of his vouth) could 
not be thought miserable, but rather a happy deliverance to 
him of all his miseries and nushappes. But Philip after- 
wards, so long as he lived, payed unto lupiter (protector 
of all justice and frendship) the punishment his wicked life 
deserved. For, after he was overcome in battell by the 
Romanes, he was compelled to yeelde him selfe to their 
mercy, by whome he was deprived from all the rest of his 
landes and dominions he had, and of all his shippes, but five 
only, and condemned besides to pay a thowsana talents for 
a fine, and to give his sonne in hostage : and they only left 
him for pities sake, the kingdom of Macedon, with all the 
appertenaunces. And there he daily putting to death the 
cniefest of his nobilitie, and neerest of blood unto him: he 
filled his realme with crueltie and mortall hate against him. 
Furthermore, amongest such a heape of evills, having but 
one onely joy, to have a vertuous sonne : he put him to death, 
for spyte and malice that he saw the Romanes honor him, and 
left his other sonne Persaeus successor of his realme : who, as it 
is reported, was not his lawfuU begotten sonne, but taken for 
his sonne, and borne of a taylors wife called Gnathenium. 
It is that Persaeus whom Paulus iGmylius overcame and led 
in triumphe in Rome: and at him, the race of the kings 
discended from Antigonus, failed. Where the issue and off- 
spring of Aratus, continueth yet untill our time, in 
the cities of Sicyone, and Pallena. 
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PHICRATES the Athenian Captaine sayd, 
' that a mercenorie souldier should be 
covetous, a lover, and voluptuous : that 
to get wherewith to maintiiine his plea- 
sure, he should be the vollianter, and 
readier to put him selfe into any daunger. 
But most men thinke, that soulifiers 
^lauld be as one entere strong body, that 
sturreth not of it selfe without the moving of the g^ieral. 
And to approve this opinion, it is said that Paulus ^myhus 
ariving in Macedon, and finding the souldierv full of words 
and curiositie (everie man meddling with the affaires of the 
General) he made open proclamacion, no man so hardy to 
medle with his ofBce and affaires, but every man only to 
keepe his sword sharpe, and to be quicke of hand against 
the enemy : and for the rest, to referre all to him, who 
would talie sufScient order for things of his charge and 
government. Therefore Plato, that saith it litle prevaileth 
bo have a good and wise Captaine, if the souldiers also be not 
wise and obedient, thinking it as requisite for the vertue of 
obedience, to have men of a noble minde and good educa- 
tion, as otherwise it is meete for a Captaine to know how to 
direct and commaunde well, considering it is that which 
with lenity and mildnes doth mitigate all fury and choller : 
he hath divers other examples and sufficient proofes to prove 
his words true, and namely, the great miseries and cotomitieB 
which came to the Romanes aiter the death of Nero, do 
plainly shew, that nothing is more daungerous nor dreadfull 
in an Empire, then a great armie living licentiouslie and 
disorderly. For Demades after the death of Alexander the 
great, compared Alexanders armie, unto Cyclops Polyphemus 
after his eye was put out: considering howe blinaly and 
looselie they were governed. Howebeit the Empire of Rome 
being deviaed into sundrie factions at one selfe time, and 
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rising against it selfe in many places, it fell into the like 
misfortunes and calamities fained by the Poets of the Titans : 
not so much through the ambiciousnes of the Emperours, as 
by meanes of the covetousnes and insolency of the souldiers, 
who drave the Emperours out of their Imperiall seates one 
after an other, as one naile driveth out an other. And 
Dionysius also the tyranne of Sicilia, was wont to call 
Fherseus, who had bene onely tyran of Thessaly tenne 
monethes space : a tyran in a play, deriding his so sodaine 
chaimge of state. But the Imperiall house of the Caesars at 
Rome received foure Emperours, in lesse then tenne monethes 
space, the souldiers now putting in one, and then taking 
out an other, as if they had bene in a plav on a scaffolde. 
So that, the Romanes being thus grievouslie oppressed, had 
yet this comfort: that they needed not to seeke to be 
revenged of them that did oppresse them. For they sawe 
one of them murther an other, afid him first and most justlie 
of all other murthered, that had first of all corrupted the 
souldiers, in teaching them to make gaine of the chaunge of 
Emperours : and so depraving a worthie deede of it selfe, 
which was their forsakmg of Nero : and mingling it with 
briberie, made it plaine treason. For Nymphidius Sabinus, 
being Captaine of the Emperours gard, which are called the 
Praetorian souldiers, togetner with Tigellinus, when he saw 
Nero in dispaire of him selfe and of his estate, and that he 
was readie to flie into iGgypt : he perswaded the gard they 
shoulde call Galba Emperour, as if Nero had not bene at 
Rome, but fled and gone, and promised everie one seven 
thowsande five hundred Drachmas a peece. And to the 
rest of the souldiers that were dispersed up and downe 
in garrison upon the provinces, twelve hundred and fifty 
Drachmas a man. For the leavying of which summe, they 
could not possiblie doe it, but they must needes commit 
tenne thowsand times more extorcion to every bodie, then 
Nero had done. This large promise made them presentlv 
put Nero to death, and shortly after him, Galba him selte 
also. For the souldiers forsooke Nero, for the hope they 
had to receive this promised gift : and shortlie after they 
slewe the second, wnich was Gralba, bicause they received 
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not their gifts in time to their contentment. Afterwards GALBA 
also, in seeking who should still feede them with like gifts, 
before they could obtaine their wished hope, one of them 
destroyed an other by treason and rebellion. But nowe to 
set downe all thinges particularlie which hapned at that 
time, it were to wryte one whole entere historic : and there- 
fore, I will content my selfe, not to passe over with silence 
the notablest deedes and lamentable calamities which hap- 
pened at that time unto the Caesars. 

It is manifestly knowen to all men, that Sulpitius Galba The wealth 
of a private man, was the richest and wealthiest that came and nobility 
to be in the number of the Caesars : who, though he came of ®'^^™'** 
a verie noble house, deriving him selfe from the race and 
family of the Servii : yet he was honored the more, bicause 
he was a kinne unto Quintus Catulus, who, for vertue and 
estimacion, was one of the chiefest men of his time, albeit 
that otherwise, he willingly rezined his authoritie and power 
unto others. So Galba thereby was somwhat a kinne unto 
Livia, the wife of Augustus Caesar, and therefore for her 
sake he came out of the Emperours pallace, when he went 
to take possession of his Consulshippe. Moreover, it is 
reported, that when he had charge of the armie in Germanic, 
he did valliantlie behave him selfe. And in the government 
of Libya also, where he was Viceconsul, he did as honorablie 
behave him selfe, as any man whatsoever. Howbeit his Galbaes 
meane and simple ordinanr of dyet, voyde of all excesse, manen. 
was imputed misery and niggardlmes in him, when he was 
proclaimed Emperour : bicause the praise of sober and tem- 
perate diet which he would have brought in use, was then 
so raw a thing, that it was taken for a new and straunge 
devise. He was sent Governor also into Spayne by Nero, 
before he had learned to be afFrayed of the citizens of great 
authority : howbeit, besides that he was of a curteous and Galbaes 
gentle nature, his age moreover increased the opinion they curtetie. 
had of him, that he was timerous and fearefull. For when 
the wretched officers of Nero did cruelly vexe and torment 
the provinces, and that it lay not in Galba any way to help 
them : yet was it some comiort to them, which were judged 
and sold as slaves by the officers, to see that Gralba did 
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lament the miseries and calamities they endured, as if they 
had bene done unto him selfe. So when any slaunderous 

res were made against Nero, which were song up and 
ne in everie place: he would neither forbid them, nor 
yet was offended, as Neroes officers were. Therefore he was 
marvelouslie beloved in the contrie, with them that were ac- 
quainted with him : bicause he was then in the eight yeare 
of his goyemment as Proconsul amongest them, at which 
time lunius Vindex being Propraetor of Gaule, rebelled 
against Nero, who as it is reported, had written unto Galba, 
before he entred into open action of rebellion. But Galba, 
did neither beleve him, nor also accuse and bewray him, as 
divers others which were governors of armies and provinces 
did : who sent Vindex letters unto Nero which he him selfe 
had written unto them, and so did as much as in them lay 
to hinder the enterprise, who afterwards being of the con- 
spiracy did confesse they were traitors to them selves, as 
much as unto him. Howbeit, when Vindex afterwards had 
proclaimed open warre against Nero, he wrote againe unto 
Galba, and praied him to take the Imperiall crowne upon 
him, and to oecome the head of a strong and mightie bodie 
(which were the Gaules) that lacked nothing but a head and 
Governor, being a hundred thowsand fighting men ready 
armed, and might also leavie a great numoer more of them. 
Then Galba consulted thereuppon with his firends, and 
among them, some were of opinion that he should stay 
a whue to see what change and alteracion would grow at 
Rome upon this sturre. Howbeit Titus lunius, Captaine of 
the Praetorian band said unto him : O Gkilba, what meaneth 
this so doutfuU a deliberadon P Be not we wise men to 
call in question, whether we shall allowe of Vindex &end- 
ship, or accuse him P Yea, and with armes persecute him, 
that desired rather to have thee Emperour, then Nero tyranne 
over the estate of Rome ? Afterwardes Gkdba by bills set 
up everie where, appointed a day oertaine, to enfranchise 
suche as woulde miake sute for it. This rumor flying 
straight abroad, he gathered a great number of souldiers 
togeuier, that were verie willing to rebell : and he was no 
sooner gotten up into the tribunall or chaire of state, but 
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all the souldiers did salute him, by the name of Emperour. 6ALBA 
Howbeit he was not content with this namemt the first, but Sulpitiua 
accusing Nero, and lamenting the deathes of the noblest G^oa, 
men whome he had cruellie put to death : he promised that ^'***?i j^ 
he would implo^ his best wit and discression to the service gg Emperour, 
and benefit of his contrie, neither naming him selfe Csesar, 
nor Emperour, but only Lieutenant to the Senate, and state 
of Rome. Now, that Vindex did wiselie to call Galba to be 
Emperour, Nero him selfe in his doings doth witnesse it. 
Who having alwayes made a countenance as though he 
passed not for Vinaex, and that he waved not the re^Uion 
of the Gaules : when it was told him tnat Galba was called 
Emperor, he being then at supper, for spight he overthrew 
the table. Moreover, though tne Senate had judged GraJba Galba jadged 
an enemie, yet Nero to be jpleasaunt with his frends, made wi enemie bj 
as thoueh he was nothing aitrayed of it, and said, this newes ^ ^*°*^^ 
made all for him, bicause he stoode in neede of money, and goods'sold bi 
also that it was a happy occasion ofired him to heipe him the crier, 
withall. For sayd he, we shall soone have all the Gaules 
goodes, as the spoyle of a just warre, after we have once 
^aine overcomen and conquered them : and moreover, 
Galbaes goods also would quickly be in his hands, that 
he might sell them, considering that he was become his 
open enemy. So he presently commaunded Galbaes goods 
should be openly sold, to them that would give most. 
Galba understanding that, did also by sound of trompet 
sell all Neroes goods he had in all the province of Spayne, 
and did also finde more men readier to buy, then there were 
goods to sell. Daily men rose against Nero in every contiTj 
who tooke Galbaes parte, Clodius Macer only excepted m Clodius 
Africk, and Verginius Rufiis in Gaule, both of them having Macer^ 
charge of legions appointed for the safe kepine of Germany : ^f]^^ 
and both of them aid follow several directions by them selves, ^ . . 
varying in minde and intent. For Clodius Macer having R^f^*** 
roboed much, and put divers men also to death through his Governor 
cruelty and covetousnes : he shewed plainly, that he swamme of Gaule. 
betwene two waters, as one that could neither let go his Verginius 
charge, nor yet kept it. Verginius also on the other side, Ruftia caUed 
being Grenerall over great and mighty legions, who had Emperour. 
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GALBA sundry times called him Emperour, and did in maner force 
him to take upon him the name and Empire : he notwith- 
standing did ever aunswere them, that he neither minded to 
take the Empire upon him, nor yet to suffer any other to do 
it, then such as the Senate should choose and call unto the 
same. This at the first somwhat amazed Galba. But when 
both the armies of Vindex and Verginius, in spight of their 
Captaines (who could not stay or keepe them backe, no more 
then cochmen can keepe backe the horse with their bridells) 
were jo3med in a great battell together, where were slaine 
twenty thowsand Saules in the field, and Vindex also slue 
him selfe shortly after : it was geven out, that the conquerors 
after so great a victoiy obtained, would compell Verginius to 
take upon him to be Emperour, or else that they would take 
Neroes part againe. Then Galba being not a litle perplexed, 
wrote unto Verginius, and perswaded him to joyne with him, 
to hold up the Empire and liberty of the Romanes, and there- 
Colonkacitie upon fled straight unto a city of Spayne called *Coloma, 
c^payne. rather repenting him of that he haa oone, and wishing for 
^^^" '**" his wonted peaceable and quiet life wherwith he was brought 

up : then otherwise occupying him selfe about any necessary 
or profitable thing for the furtherance of his enterprise. 
Now it was about the beginning of sommer, and one day 
towards evening, there came to Galba one of his slaves 
infranchised, a Sicilian borne, that was comen from Rome 
in seven dales : who understanding that Galba was alone, went 
presently to his chamber dore and opened it, and comming 
m aminst the wils of the ^roomes of the chamber that 
stood at the dore, he told him that Nero being yet alive, 
but sene no more, first the people of Rome, and then the 
Senate, had proclaimed him Emperor : and that immediatly 
after, newes came that Nero was dead, the which he hardly 
beleving notwithstanding, went thither him selfe, saw his 
body laved out upon the ground, and then made towards 
him with all speede to bring him these newes. These newes 
marvelously revived Galba, and a multitude of men throneed 
straight about his dore, which began to be coragious, seing 
him lively aeaine, although the speede of the Messenger 
seemed incredible. Howbeit two dayes after, Titus fdso 
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arrived, with certaine other of the campe, who told Galba GALBA 
perticulerly what the Senate had decreed m his behalfe. 
So, this Titus was called to great honor, and the slave 
enfranchised had priviledge given him to weare ringes of 
gold, and he was called Martianus Vicellus, who afterwards 
of all the infranchised bond men, became the chiefest man 
about his Master Galba. In the meane t3rme, Nymphidius Nymphidios 
Sabine began at Rome, not covertly, but with open force, Sabine tiket] 
to take upon him the absolute government of the Empire, {JP^ *"■* *® 
perswading him self that Galba was so old, that he could po^w- 

nardly be brought in a lytter unto Rome, being at the 
least three score and thirteene yeare olde: besides also, 
that the army of the PnBtorians which were in Rome, 
did beare him good will of long tyme, and then acknow- 
ledged none other Lord but him onely, for the large promise 
he had made them, for the which he received the tnankes, 
and Galba remained the debter. So he presently com- 
maunded Tigellinus, his companion and Captaine with him 
of the army of the Praetorians, to leave of his sword : and 
disposing him selfe to bancketing and feasting, he sent 
for all those that had bene Consuls, Praetors, or Pro- 
consuls of provinces, and made them all to be invited 
in the name of GraJba. So there were certaine souldiers 
gave out this rumor in the campe, that they should doe 
well to send Ambassadors unto Galba, to praye him that 
Nymphidius mi^ht be their onely Captaine still, without 
any companion jo3med with him. Furthermore, the honor Honors done 
and good will the Senate bare him, calling Nvm{)hidius to Nvmphl- 
their benefactor, and going dayly to visite him in his oli^te madi 
house, procuring him to be Author of all their decrees |^^ ' ^ 
passed in Senate, and that he should authorise them ; this too bold and 
made him hie minded, and the bolder by much, insomuch insolent 
that shortly after, they that came to honor him in this sort, 
did not onely hate and mislike his doings, but moreover he 
made them affiayd of him. Furthermore, when the Consuls 
had given to common pursevants any commissions under 
scale, or letters pattents signifying the decrees of the Senate, 
to cary them to the Emperor, by vertue of which letters 
pattents, when the officers of the citie doe see the scale, 
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GALBA they straight provide the pursevants of coches and freahe 

horses to further their speeae and hasty jomey: Nymphidiua 

was very angrye with them, bicause they did not also come 

to him for his letters, sealed by him and his souldiers, 

to sende likewise unto the Emperor. But besides all this, 

it is also reported that he was like to have deposed the 

Consuls: howbeit they excusing them selves unto him, 

and craving pardon, did appease his anger. And to please 

heroes the Commons also, he suHred them to put any of Neroes 

Mends akyne friends to death they could meete withalL Amonge other, 

^Rome^by y^^y gjy^ ^ Fenser called Spicillus, whome they put under 

sommaund^ Neroes statues, which they dragged up and downe the dtie. 

nent Another also called Aponius, one oi Neroes accusers, they 

threw him to the ground, and drave carts over him loden 

with stones. And divers others also, whom they slue in 

that manner : of the which, some had done no maner of 

offence. Hereuppon one Mauriscus, one of the noblest 

men of the citie and so esteemed, sayd openly in the 

Senate: I feare me we shall wish for Nero againe, before 

it be long. So Nymphidius being comen in manner to 

the fulnes of his hope: he was veiy glad to heare that 

Hie parent- some repyned at him, bicause he was the sonne of Caius 

iffeofNTm- Caesar, that was the next Emperor after Tiberius. For 

pbidius. ^})ls Caius Caesar, when he was a young man, had kept 

Nymphidius mother, which had bene a fayer young woman, 
and the Daughter of one Callistus, one of Caesars infran- 
chised bond men, whome he had gotten of a Laundres 
he kept. Howbeit it is found contrary, that this Njrm- 
phidius was borne before Caius Caesar coulde knowe his 
mother, and men thought that he was begotten by a Fenser 
called Martianus, with whome his mother Nymphidia fell 
in fancie, for that he had a great name at that time in 
Rome, and in deede Nymphidius was liker to him in favor, 
then unto any other. So, he confessed that he was the 
Sonne of this Nymphidia, howbeit he did ascrybe the 
glory of the death of Nero unto him selfe, and thought 
him selfe not sufficiently recompensed with the honors they 
gave him, nether also with the goods he enjoyed, nether 
n>r that he lay with Sporus whome Nero loved so dearely, 
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whome he sent for to Neroes funeralls whilest his bodye GALBA 
was yet a burning, and kept him with him as if he had 
bene his wife, and called him Poppaeus. Furthermore, 
all this did not content him, but yet secretly he aspjrred 
to be Emperor, partly practising tne matter in Rome it 
selfe, by the meanes of certaine women and Senators which 
were secretly his friends: and partly also through one 
Gellianus, whome he sent into Spayne, to see how all 
thinges went there. Howbeit after the death of Nero, 
all thin^ prospered with Gralba, saving Verginius Rufus 
only, who stoode doubtfuU yet, and made him sorely 
mistrust him, for that he was afirayd (besides that he 
was generall over a great and puisant army, having also 
newly overthrowen Vindex, ana secretly ruling the best 
parte of the Empire of Rome, which was all &aule, and 
tli^ in tumult and uprore, ready to rebell) lest he would 
barken unto them that perswaded him to take the Empire 
to him selfe. For there was no Captaine of Rome at that VerginlnSf 
tyme so famous, and of so great estimation as Verginius, a fiunout 
and that deservedly, for that he had done great service ^P**in*« 
to the Empire of Rome in tyme of extreamitie, having 
delivered Rome at one selfe tyme from a cruell tyranny, 
and also from the daunger of the warres of the Graules. 
This notwithstanding, Verginius persisting still in his first 
determination, referred the election of the Emperor unto 
the Senate: although, that after the death of Nero was 
openly knowen, the common sort of souldiers were earnestly 
in huid with him, and that a Tribune of the souldiers 
(otherwise called a Colonel of a thowsand men) went into 
his tent with a sword drawen in his hand, and bad Ver- 
ginius either determine to be Emperor, or els to looke to 
have the sworde thrust into him. Yet after that Fabius 
Valens, Captaine of a legion, was swome unto Galba, and 
that he had received letters from Rome, advertising him 
of the ordinaunce and decree of the Senate: in thend, 
with much a doe, he perswaded the souldiers to proclayme 
Galba Emperor, who sent Flaccus Ordeonius to succeede 
him, unto whome he willingly gave place. So, when 
Verginius had delivered up his army unto him, he went 
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GALBA to meete with Gralba, on whome he wayted, commin^ on 
still towards Rome. And Gralba all that time neither 
shewed him evill countenance, nor yet greatly esteemed 
of him, Galba him selfe being cause of the one who feared 
him, and his friends of the other, but specially Titus 
lunius : who for the malice he bare unto Verrinius, think- 
ing to hinder his rising, did unwittingly in deede further 
his good happe, and delivered him occasion to draw him 
out of the civill warres and mischieves, (the which liehted 
afterwards upon all the other Captaines) and to bring 
him to a quiet and peaceable life in his age. Further- 
more, Ambassadors were sent from the Senate, and met 
with Galba at Narbona, a citie of Guule: where after 
they had presented their humble duetie, they perswaded 
him to make all the haste he could possible to shew him 
selfe to the people of Rome, who were marvelous desirous 
to see him. Galba received them very graciously and 
curteously, and made them great chere, howbeit very 
modestly notwithstanding. For notwithstanding that Njrm- 
phidius had sent him divers Officers, and store of Neroes 
moveables : yet he would never be served with any of them, 
at any feasts or bankets he made, with other then his owne 
stufFe, wherein he shewed his noble mind, and how he could 
master all vanitie. But Titus lunius shortly after told 
Galba, that this noble mind and civill moderation, with- 
out pride or pompe, was to lowly a manner to flatter the 
people, and that it was a certaine respect of honestie that 
Knewe not it selfe, and became not his greatnes and majestie. 
So, he perswaded him to use Neroes money and stufie, and 
to be sumptuous and princely in his feasts, without nigeard- 
lines. To conclude, tne olde man Galba began plain^ to 
Tbe condi- shew that he would be ruled by Titus lunius : who above 
tioDsofTituB all other was extreame covetous, and besides too much 
Iimius. given to women. For when he was a young man, the 

first time he went to the warres under Calvisius Sabine, 
he brought his Captaines wife (which liked good felow- 
shippe) disguised like a souldier into the campe, into his 
generalls tent (which the Romanes called Pnncipia) and 
there was somewhat bold with her : wherefore Caius Caesar 
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committed him to prison, but he escaped at his death. GALBA 
Another time, when he supped with Clodius Caesar, he stale 
a silver pot. Clodius hearing of it, bad him againe to supper 
the next night: but he commaunded his men they should 
give him drinke in an earthen cruse. Thus this theft (through 
Caesars pleasauntnes) seemed rather a matter of sport, then 
of anger : howbeit the faultes which he committed afterwards 
through extreame covetousnes of money, (at what time he 
ruled Galba, and bare all the swaye al>out him) gave unto 
some iust cause, and unto others apparant culler of tragicall 
mischieves, and greevous calamities. For Nymphidius, so Njrmphidiu 
soone as Gellianus was returned out of Spayne, whome he practises, 
had sent thither to see what Galba did : he enforming him 
that Cornelius Lacon was Captaine of the gard and house of 
the Emperor, and that Titus lunius did all in all about him, 
and that he could never be sufired to come neare Gulba, nor 
to speake with him a part, bicause those which were about 
Galoa did mistrust him, and ever had an eye to him to see 
what he did, he was marvelously perplexed withall. There- 
uppon he called for all the Centurions, Captaines, and pety 
Captaines of the campe of the Praetorian army, and per- 
swaded them that Galba touching his owne person, was 
a good old and discreete man, howbeit that ne did not 
follow his owne advise and counsell, but was ruled altogether 
by lunius and Lacon, who marred aU : and therefore, that it 
were good before they came to be of greater power, and to 
have such great authoritie in maneging the afiayres of the 
Empire, as Tigellinus had before, to send Ambassadors to 
the Emperor in the name of all the campe, to tell him that 
in putting those two men from about him, he should be the 
better welcome unto Rome, and to all men els besides. The 
Captcdnes utterly misliked this devise. For they thoue;ht it 
too straunge, and beyond aU reason, to seeme to teache an 
old Emperor, as if he were but a child that did not know 
what it was to goveme : and to appoynt him what servaunts 
and friends he should keepe, and whome he should trust or 
mistrust Nymphidius perceiving this, tooke another course, 
and wrote letters unto Galba to terrific him, one tyme send- 
ing him word that he was marvelous evill beloved of many 
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in Rome, and that they were ready to rebell against him : 
an other tyme also, that the legions of Germany were re- 
volted, and that he understoode uie like from the legions in 
luiy and Syria. And another tyme also, that Clodius Maoer 
in Africk stayed all the shippes fraiffhted with come that 
were bownd for Rome. But in the ende, finding that Galba 
made no accompt of him, and that he gave no credit to his 
words nor writings : he determined first of all to set upon 
him. Howbeit Clodius Celsus, borne in the citie of Antioch, 
a wise man, and his faithfuU friend, disswaded him marvelously 
not to doe it : declaring unto him, that he thought there was 
no one house nor family in Rome that would call Nymphidius, 
Caesar. Howbeit in contrary manner, divers others mocked 
Galba, and speciaUy one Miuiridates of the Realme of Pont, 
that sayd he was a bald writhen man. For the Romanes 
(sayd he) have him in deede now in some estimation, but 
when they have once seene him, they will thinke it a per- 
petuall sliame and reproche to our tyme, that he was cailed 
Caesar. So they thought it good to brins Nymphidius about 
midnight into the campe, and there opemy to proclajrme him 
Emperor. Howbeit the chiefe Tribune of the souldiers called 
Antonius Honoratus, gathered his souldiers together in the 
night, and before them all did first openly reprove him selfe, 
and then them, for that they had so often turned and chaunged 
in so short time, without any wit or discretion, having no 
judgement to chuse the best way, but to be pricked forward 
and caried headlong in that sort by some wicked spirit, which 
brought them out of one treason into another. ^ And yet 
^ (sayd he) our first chaunge had some countenaunce of reason, 
^ to wete, the horrible vices and faultes of Nero : but now, 

* wherein can we fiuxuse Galba, to have any countenaunce to 

* falsifie our faith unto him? hath he slayne his mother? 

* hath he put her to death ? hath he shamefully played the 
^ tumbler or common player upon a scaffold in the Theater ? 
^ And yet for all these vile parts, we never durst once beginne 
^ to forsake Nero, but rave credit to Nymphidius words, who 

* told us that Nero haa first forsaken us, and that he was fled 
^ into iEgypt. What shall we doe ? Shall we kill Galba after 

* Nero ? what, shall we kill him that is a kinnc to livia, to 
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* make the sonne of Njnolphidia Emperor : as we have already GALBA 

* slayne the somie of Amppina ? or shall we rather kill him 

* that hath rashly entre^ into this enterprise, and thereby to 

* revenge the death of Nero, and to shewe our selves faithfull 

* souldiers unto Galba ? ^ All the souldiers yelded straight 
to the Colonells words, and therewith went to their other 
companions to perswade them to keepe their faith and pro- 
mise they avowed unto the Emperor: so that they made 

many of them revolt againe from Nymphidius. Thereuppon Nymphidiui 
the noyse and cryes beeing great, Nymphidius supposing (as wpireth to I 
some thought) that the souldiers did call for him, or els E™P«">'- 
hoping betymes to quenche this tumult, to staye such as were 
yet wavering : he went thither him selfe with great store of 
torche light, and caried an oration in his hand, the which 
Ciconius Varro had made for him, and the which he had 
learned without booke to speake unto the souldiers. But 
when he found the sates of the campe shut, and saw divers 
men armed upon tne walls, he began to be afirayd: and 
comming nearer, asked them what they ment by it, and by 
whose commaundement they had armed them selves as they 
did. Aunswer was made him by them all, that they did 
acknowledge no other Emperor but Galba: the which he 
seemed to Tike of, and also commaunded them that followed 
him to doe the like, and therewithall drew nearer. Where- 
uppon certaine of the souldiers that warded at the gate, did 
open him the gate, and sufired him to come in with a few men 
with him. Howbeit assoone as he was comen in, first there 
was a dart throwen at him, the which one Septimius that 
went before him received upon his shield, and then others 
also came with their swords drawen in their hands to set on 
him, and followed him as he fled into a souldiers cabbone, 
where they slue him. Then they layed his body in an open Njrmphidiui 
place, ana rayled it about, that every man that would, might Sabine slain 
the next day see it. So Nymphidius being slayne in tikis 
sort, Gralba understanding of his death, commaunded that all The cmeltic 
Nymphidius firiendes ana confederators that had not bene of Galba. 
slayne at that tyme, should for his sake be put to death, as 
in deede they were. Amongest them they slue Ciconius that 
had made the oration for Nymphidius, and Mithridates also 
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of Pont. Howbeit, though in deede they had deserved it, 
yet men thought it a very cruell part to commaund these 
men to be put to death in that sort, which were men of such 
qualitie and calling as they were, without due forme and 
order of lawe. For every man stoode in good hope upon the 
comming in of this new Emperor, to have scene another 
.manner of government, then they had yet scene : howbeit they 
were deceived of their hope at the first choppe. But yet 
thev misliked this most of aU, when he commaunded them 
to Kill Petronius TertuUianus, that had bene Consul, bicause 
he was Neroes faithfuU firiend. But nowe for the death of 
Clodius Macer, whome Trebonianus slue in Africk by his 
commaundement, and for Fonteius that was also slayne in 
Grermany by Valens: he had some reason to feare them, 
bicause they were in armes, and commaunded great armies. 
But for Tertullianus that was an olde man, naked, and 
unarmed: truely he should have put him to his triall by 
law, if he would have ministred justice, the which he pro- 
mised to keepe at his first commine to the Imperial crowne. 
Herein they greatly reproved Galoa. Now, when he drew 
neare to Rome within nve and twenty furlongs, he was com- 
passed about with a multitude of Maryners and sea faring 
men, that kept the high way on every side, wandring up ana 
downe in every place. These were the men whome Nero had 
gathered together into one legion, and had taken them from 
the ower and made them souldiers. So they were come 
thither to be suters to him, that he would allow them still 
to be souldiers, and they pressed so arrogantly upon him, 
that they would not suffer those which came to the newe 
Emperor, to see him, nor speake with him : but they fell to 
tumult and uprore, crying out to have ensignes for their 
legion, and to be appoynted a place to lye in in garrison. 
Galba referred them over to another tyme, and bad them 
they should then let him understand their demaund. They 
told him againe, that this delay was a kind of deniall, and 
thereuppon fell to plaine mutinie, and followed him with 
great cryes : insomuch that some of them stuck not to draw 
out their swords. Then Galba commaunded the horsemen 
he had about him, to set upon them. So there was not a 
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man of them that resisted, but some of them were over- 6ALBA 
throwen, and troden mider their horse feete: and others 
also slaine as they fled. This was a veiy evil signe and Galbaentred 
presage for him, to enter into Rome with such bloudshed, ^™* ^^^ 
upon so many poore mens dead bodies as lay slajme on the °^^^^* 
ffround. Howbeit, where some before did despise and mock 
him for an old and feeble man, eveiy man then was afiraid 
of him, and quaked for feare. Iiurthermore, bicause he 
would shew a great chaunge and alteracion from the un- Thevilenet 
reasonable vaine gifts and expenses of Nero: it seemeth he of Galba. 
did many uncomely things. As when one Canus, an excel- 
lent player on the recorder, had played all supper tjrme, 
bicause it was a marvelous sweete Musick to heare: he 
praysed and commended it marvelously, and commaunded 
one to bring him his casket, out of the which he tooke a 
few crownes, and put them into his hand, saying, that it 
was not money of the common treasure, but of his owne. 
Furthermore, he gave straight commaundement that they 
should require and call backe againe the gifts Nero had 
geven, and bestowed upon common players, minstrelk, 
wrestlers, and people of such kinde of facultie and profes- 
sion, and to leave them only the tenth parte. But ne got 
litle by this devise. For the most parte of those that had 
giftes geven them, had spent and consumed it all, as men 
that live without any rule or order, and spent at night that 
which they get in the day : and besides, they were to hunt 
after them that had either taken or bought any thing of 
them, and to make them to restore it againe. But this was 
an endles worke, for things had bene so conveyed from man 
to man, that in the end it came to an infinite number 
of mens hands. But of all this, the shame and dishonor 
returned to Gralba him selfe, though the malice and hatred 
lighted on Titus lunius: who only made the Emperour 
straight laced to all others, whilest he him selfe tooke un- 
reasonably of all men, making porte sale of everie thing 
that came to hand. For Hesiodus the Poet sayth : 

As well when the vessell is full that it spill^ Hedodat 

As when it is emptie^ thirst craveth drinke stilL saying. 

But lunius perceiving Galba to be olde and feeble, woulde 
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GALBA wisely take his fortune and time, while time served, suppos- 
ing it almost to be at an end, so soone as he beganne to 
enter into it. So in the meane time he did much dishonor 
the poore old man, overgreatlie abusing (under doke of his 
authoritie) the chiefest and waightiest matters, in reproving 
or altogether hindering those, the which the Prince him 
selfe had a good desire to deale uprightly in, as to punish 
Ghdba killeth the officers of Nero. For he put some of them to death, 
^feroe8 ser- among the which Elius was one, and certaine other, as Poly- 
irauntf and clitus, Petinus, and Patrobius : whereat the people marvel- 

ouslie rejoiced, and cried out as they went to execudon 
through the market place, that it was a goodly and blessed 
procession, and required Tigellinus of the goddes and men, 
that had bene chiefe maister and guide of allNeroes tyrannie. 
Howbeit the trimme man had gotten the vauntage, and 
had largely fed lunius before : for afterwards he put poore 
Tertullianus to death, who had ndther betrayed nor nated 
Nero, beinff as he was, and had never oflended, nor was 
partaker of any of his wicked parts he played, when he was 
alive. Wheras he that made Nero worthie of death, and 
that afterwards had also betrayed him : he was left alone, 
and nothing sayd unto him, being a manifest proofe to all 
others, that they should not dout to hope to obteine any 
thing at Titus lunius hands, so they tei him with gifts. 
For the common people of Rome never desired thing so 
much, as to see Tigellinus to be caried to execudon : and 
they never left crying out to demaund him in all assemblies 
of the Theater or shew place, until such time as the Emperour 
Galba did forbid them by proclamacion, the which declared 
that Tigellinus would not live long, bicause he was sicke of 
a consumption of the lungs, which by litle and litle did 
weare him to nothing : and Gralba prayed the people that 
they would not make his Empire ^rannicall and oloodie. 
The people were much ofFenaed with this, but yet they 
seemed to lau^h at it: and Tigellinus did sacrifice to the 
goddes for his health and safetie, and prepared a sumptuous 
feast. Where lunius rising from supper, being set by the 
Emperour, went unto Tigellinus to be merie with him, and 
tooke his daughter being a widdow with him, unto whom 
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Tigellinus dranke, and offred her a gift of five and twentie 
Myriades of silver: and commaimded one of his chiefest 
concubines to take a carcanet from her necke she wore, and 
to geve it the other, being worth fifteene Myriades. After 
he had handled the matter thus, those thmgs that were 
done uprightly and with justice, were reproved and taken in 
evill part : as the thing that was graunted to the Gaules, 
bicause they did rebell with Vindex. For men thought that 
they were not discharged of the subsidies and taxes they 
were wont to pay, and that they were made free of Rome, 
so much through the bountie and liberalitie of the Emperour, 
as it was by funius meanes, of whom they had bought it. 
For these causes the people hated the Emperour Galba. 
Howbeit the souldiers still lived in good hope, for the sift 
that was promised them at the beguming, thinking that 
though they had not as muche as was promised them, they 
shoum yet enjoy as muche as Nero had seven them. But 
Galba understanding that they complainea of him, he spake 
a word meete for so noble and worthie a Prince as he was : 
that he used to choose souldiers, not to buy them. This 
word being reported to the souldiers, it bred a marvelous 
mortall hatred in them against him : bicause they thought 
it was not only to take the gift away from them which they 
hoped presently to have received, but that it was also a 

President to tc^h the Emperours that should come after 
im, what they should doe. Howbeit the rebelling mindes 
of tiie Prsetonan gard at Rome appeared not yet, but was 
secretlie kept in for the reverence they bare unto the majestic 
and person of Gralba, who kept them that were desirous to 
rebell, bicause \hey sawe as yet no beginning of any chaunge 
or alteracion. This did somwhat smother and keepe in the 
shew of their wicked intent. But they which had before 
served under Verginius, and were at that time under Flaccus 
in Germanie, thinkmg them selves worthie of great reward 
for the battell they nad won against Vindex, and having 
nothing geven them in recompence: they would not be 
pleased with any thing their Captcdne sayd unto them, 
neither did they make any accompt of Flaccus, bicause he 
coulde not sturre him selfe, he was so plagued with the 
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gowte, and besides that, he had no maner of experience m 
warres. So one day when certaine sportes were made, at 
the bringmg in of the which, the Coionells and Captaines 
(according to the maner of the Romanes) made prayers unto 
the goddes for the health and prosperitie of the Emperoiir 
Gkdba : there were divers of them tnat made a noyse at the 
first, and afterwardes when the Captaines continued on their 
prayers, in the end the souldiers aunswered, K he be worthie. 
The legions in like maner under Tigellinus charge, did often- 
times use such insolent partes : whereof Galbaes officers did 
advertise him by letters. Wherefore Galba being afirayed, 
and mistrusting that they did not only despise mm for his 

2e, but also bicause he had no children : he determined to 
opt some young gentleman for his sonne, of the noblest 
house of the citie of Rome, and to proclaime him his suc- 
cessor in the Empire. At that time there was one Marcus 
Otho, of a noble house, but ever geven to sensualitie and 
pleasure from his cradell, as much as any Roman could be. 
And as Homer oftentimes doth call Paris, the husbande of 
the fayer Helen, naming him by the name of his wife, 
bicause he had no other commenaable vertue in him : even 
so Otho came to be knowen in Rome, by marying Poppa^a, 
whome Nero loved when she was Crispmus wife, howebeit 
bearing some respect to his wife, and oeing afirayed also of 
his mother, he had intised Otho to be his oawde unto her. 
Nero loved Otho dearely, and muche delighted in his com- 
panie, bicause he was so good a fellow and free of his fleshe : 
and was verie glad sometime to heare howe he mocked him, 
calling him mg^d. The report went, that as Nero on a 
time was noyntmg him selfe with pretious oyles and per- 
fumes, he cast a Title upon Otho as he went by : who the 
next day made him a feast in his house, where sodainlie 
were thrust into the hall, divers vessells of gold and silver 
full of this perfumed oyle, that ranne out of them like 
conduit water, and did wette all the hall. So Otho having 
first possessed Poppsea, and abused her under hope of Neroes 
love: he perswaded her to be divorsed from her husband. 
The which she did, and he received her home to his owne 
house, as his lawfuU wife : not being so well pleased to have 
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parte, as he was sorie and angrie also to let an other enjoy 6ALBA 
ner. Now Poppsea her selfe (as it is reported) did not 
mislike this his gealouzie, for sometimes she woulde shut her 
dore against Nero, though Otho were not within: either 
bicause she woulde keepe Nero in breath, and in love liking 
still, or else as some thought, bicause she would not have 
Caesar to her husbande, and likewise that she would not 
refuse him for her frend, bicause she was wantonly seven. 
But so it is, Otho was in daunger of his life by maiyine of 
Poppsea: and so was it also a straunge thing, that Nero 
havmff put his wife and sister to death, only to mary Poppaea, 
he did yet pardon Otho, and saved his life. Howebeit it Otho tent 
was for Senecaes sake that was his frende, through whose Proprvtor 
perswasion he was sent to the furthest parte of Spajme, ^? ^"^ 
alongest the Ocean sea, to be Govemour or Lusitania. And 
there he governed so wisely, that he was nothing chargeable 
nor troublesome unto the contry : knowing that this honor- 
able charge was geven him, only to mitigate and hide his 
banishment. Afterwards when Gralba had rebelled, he was 
the first of all the Grovemours of the provinces that joyned 
with him, and bringing with him all tiis plate, both golde 
and silver, unto the mynt maister, he gave it him to put into 
bullion, and so to be converted into currant cojme. More- 
over he gave of his officers unto Galba, those which he 
thought the meetest men to serve a Prince : and otherwise, 
when he was tried, he shewed him selfe as faithfull and 
skilfuU in matters of state, as any one that followed the 
Emperours traine. Insomuch as all the way he went many 
dayes jomey in coch with Gralba him selfe, and did marvel- 
ouslie cume fiEivour with Titus lunius, bestowii^ great 
gifts upon him, and also enterteining him with pleasaunt 
speches: but specially, bicause he willingly gave him the 
upper hand wherby he was assured to be me second person Othoesered 
in credit about Gralba. So in all that he did, he far excelled about Galba 
lunius, for that he graunted mens sutes firanckly and frely 
without one penny taking, and was besids easy to be spoken 
with of every man that had any sute to him : but speciaUy 
of the souldiers, whom he did greatly help and further, and 
caused divers also to be called to honoraole oflice, he himself 
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partly moving the Emperor for them, without any labor or 
sute made unto him, and partly also obteining them at lunius 
hands, and of the two infiraLncmsed bondmen of Galba, Icellus 
and Asiaticus. For, these three men did beaie all the ways 
and credit about the Emperor in the court. Moreover, 
alwaies when he invited the Emperor to his house, he bribed 
the Praetorian gard that waited upon him, and ^ve eveiy 
souldier a crown. Now this in si^ht, semed chiefly to be 
done to honor the Emperor with : uiough in deede it was a 
fine devise to overthrow him, to bribe the souldiers in that 
sort as he did. So Gralba consulting whom he should make 
his successor : T. lunius preferred Otho unto him : the which 
he did^not simply of him selfe, nor without reward, but only 
with promise tnat Otho should marry his daughter if Gralba 
did adopt him his sonne, and proclaime him successor in the 
Empire. Howbeit Gralba did alway specially regard the 
common wealth before his privat liking, and sought to adopt 
such a one, as should not so much please himself, as other- 
wise he should be profBtable and meete for the Empire. 
But surely in my opinion, Galba would not make Otho his 
heire of his goods, considering what an unreasonable spender 
he was, and now sumptuous in al his thinss, and besioes, £gu- 

me in det : for he ought above five tnowsand Myriades. 
when he had heard lunius counsell about this adoption, 
he gently without other answer, did put over his determina- 
tion until another time, and made Otho only Consul at that 
time, and T. lunius Consul with him : whereby it was straight 
supposed, that at the beginning of the new yere, he would 
proclaime him his successor in the Empire. Which was the 
thing the souldiers most desired of all other. But now, 
delcmng stil his determination, the lemons of the Romanes 
in Germany, did rise and rebel against him al at an instant. 
For he was generally hated of al his souldiers, bicause he 
paid them not the gift he had promised them. So they 
particularly to cloke their malicious intent, alleaged for their 
cause of rising, that he had dishonorably rejected Verginius 
Rufus : and tiiat the Graules which had fougnt against them, 
were rewarded with great and rich priviledges, and they that 
tooke not part with Vindex, had bene gnevously punished 
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and '.put to death. Moreover, that Gralba did only honor GALBA 
Vindex death after he was dead, as acknowledging his good- 
wil unto him, offiring publike oblations and funeral sacrifices 
for him, as if by him only he had bene proclaimed Emperor. 
Now such speches and rumors ran through the campe 
amongst them, when the first day of the yere came, which 
the Romanes cal the calends of Ianuary» on which day when 
Flaccus had called the souldicrs together, to sweare them to 
the Emperor according to the custome : they plucked down The louldifl 
Gralbaes images, and sware only in the name of the people, doe reb^ 
and the Senate of Rome. The captaines seing what course "fif*"***!**! 
they tooke, were as much aflraid ot the daun^r to be with- 
out a head, as they stood doutful of the mischief of their 
rebellion. So there stept up one amongst them and said : 
My fellowes in armes, what do we meane P We neither 
choose any other Emperor, nor yet do allow of him that is 
Emperor at this present : wherby we shew plainly, that we 
do not only refuse Galba, but also all other to be our head 
and Emperor that may commaund us. Now for Flaccus 
Ordeonius, that is but Galbaes shadow and image : I would 
wish we should let him alone there as he is. And for 
Vitellius, governor of the lower Grermanie, he is not farrc 
from us, but one daies jomey only, whose father was Censor 
at Rome, and thrise also Consul, and that was in a maner 
a Peere and companion of Clodius Cassar in the government 
of the Empire : whose poverty if any man mislike in him, 
is a manifest proofe of his goodnes and magnanimity. Him 
therefore let us choose, and let the world know that we 
can tell how to choose an Emperor, better then the Span- 
yards or Lusitanians.** Some of the souldiers that stoode 
by confirmed these words, but others also misliked of them : 
insomuch that among the rest there was an ensisne bearer 
that stale secretly out of the campe, to cary Vitellius newes 
hereof, who that night made a great supper, and had great 
store of good company with him. These newes running 
straight through his campe, Fabius Valens, colonel of a legion, 
came the next morning with a great number of horsemen, 
and was the first man that named Vitellius Emperor, who 
before scmed to refuse that name, as one that was afiraid to 
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partly moving the Emperor for them, without any labor or 
sute made unto him, and partly also obteining them at Junius 
hands, and of the two infranchlsed bondmen of Galba, Icellus 
and Asiaticus. For, these three men did beaie all the ways 
and credit about the Emperor in the court. Moreover, 
alwaies when he invited the Emperor to his house, he bribed 
the Praetorian gard that waited upon him, and ^ave every 
souldier a crown. Now this in smht, semed chiefly to be 
done to honor the Emperor with : uiough in deede it was a 
fine devise to overthrow him, to bribe the souldiers in that 
sort as he did. So Galba consulting whom he should make 
his successor : T. Junius preferred Otho unto him : the which 
he did^not simply of him selfe, nor without reward, but only 
with promise tnat Otho should marry his daughter if 6all)a 
did adopt him his sonne, and proclaime him successor in the 
Empire. Howbeit Galba did alway specially regard the 
common wealth before his privat liking, and sought to adopt 
such a one, as should not so much please himself, as other- 
wise he should be profBtable and meete for the Empire. 
But surely in my opinion, Galba would not make Otho his 
heire of his goods, considering what an unreasonable spender 
he was, and how sumptuous in al his thinss, and besioes, feu: 

me in det : for he ought above five tnowsand M yriades. 
when he had heard Junius counsell about this adoption, 
he gently without other answer, did put over his detennina- 
tion until another time, and made Otho only Consul at that 
time, and T. Junius Consul with him : whereby it was straight 
supposed, that at the beginning of the new yere, he would 
proclaime him his successor in the Empire. Which was the 
thing the souldiers most desired of aU other. But now, 
delaying stil his determination, the lemons of the Romanes 
in Germany, did rise and rebel against him al at an instant. 
For he was generally hated of al his souldiers, bicause he 
paid them not the gift he had promised them. So they 
particularly to cloke their malicious intent, alleaged for their 
cause of rising, that he had dishonorably rejected Verginius 
Rufus : and that the Guules which had fougnt against them, 
were rewarded with great and rich priviledges, and they that 
tooke not part with Vindex, had bene gnevously punished 
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and :put to death. Moreover, that Galba did only honor GALBA 
Vindex death after he was dead, as acknowledging his good- 
wil unto him, ofiring publike oblations and funeral sacrifices 
for him, as if by him only he had bene proclaimed Emperor. 
Now such speches and rumors ran through the campe 
amongst them, when the first day of the yere came, which 
the Romanes cal the calends of lanuary, on which day when 
Flaccus had called the souldiers together, to sweare them to 
the Emperor according to the custome : they plucked down The louldie: 
Galbaes images, and sware only in the name of the people, doe rebell 
and the Senate of Rome. The captaines seing what course "S*"***^™" 
they tooke, were as much afiraid ot the daunger to be with- 
out a head, as they stood doutful of the mischief of their 
rebellion. So there stept up one amongst them and said : 
My fellowes in armes, what do we meaneP We neither 
choose any other Emperor, nor yet do allow of him that is 
Emperor at this present : wherby we shew plainly, that we 
do not only refuse Galba, but also all other to be our head 
and Emperor that may commaund us. Now for Flaccus 
Ordeonius, that is but Galbaes shadow and image : I would 
wish we should let him alone there as he is. And for 
Vitellius, governor of the lower Grermanie, he is not farre 
from us, but one daies jomey only, whose father was Censor 
at Rome, and thrise also Consul, and that was in a maner 
a Peere and companion of Clodius Caesar in the government 
of the Empire : whose poverty if any man mislike in him, 
is a manifest proofe of his goodnes and magnanimity. Him 
therefore let us choose, and let the world know that we 
can tell how to choose an Emperor, better then the Span- 
yards or Lusitanians.** Some of the souldiers that stoode 
by confirmed these words, but others also misliked of them : 
insomuch that among the rest there was an ensigne bearer 
that stale secretly out of the campe, to cary Vitellius newes 
hereof, who that night made a great supper, and had great 
store of good company with him. These newes running 
straight through his campe, Fabius Valens, colonel of a legion, 
came the next morning with a great number of horsemen, 
and was the first man that named Vitellius Emperor, who 
before scmed to refuse that name, as one that was afiraid to 
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partly moving the Emperor for them, without any labor or 
sute made mito him, and partly also obteining them at lunius 
hands, and of the two infranchised bondmen of Galba, Icelliu 
and Asiaticus. For, these three men did beare all the ways 
and credit about the Emperor in the court. Moreover, 
alwaies when he invited the Emperor to his house, he bribed 
the Praetorian gcurd that waited upon him, and ^ve every 
souldier a crown. Now this in sight, semed chiefly to be 
done to honor the Emperor with : uiough in deede it was a 
fine devise to overthrow him, to bribe the souldiers in that 
sort as he did. So Galba consulting whom he should make 
his successor : T. lunius preferred Otho unto him : the which 
he did^not simply of him selfe, nor without reward, but only 
with promise tnat Otho should marry his daughter if Galba 
did adopt him his sonne, and proclaime him successor in the 
Empire. Howbeit Gralba did alway specially regard the 
common wealth before his privat liking, and sought to adopt 
such a one, as should not so much please himself, as other- 
wise he should be proffitable and meete for the Empire. 
But surely in my opinion, Galba would not make Otho his 
heire of his eoocfs, considering what an unreasonable spender 
he was, and how sumptuous in al his things, and besiaes, far 
gone in det : for he ought above five thowsand Myriades. 
So when he had hecurd lunius counsell about this adoption, 
he gently without other answer, did put over his detennina- 
tion until another time, and made Otho only Consul at that 
time, and T. lunius Consul with him : whereby it was straight 
supposed, that at the beginning of the new yere, he would 
proclaime him his successor in the Empire. Which was the 
thing the souldiers most desired of all other. But now, 
delaying stil his determination, the legions of the Romanes 
in Germany, did rise and rebel against him al at an instant. 
For he was generally hated of al his souldiers, bicause he 
paid them not the gift he had promised them. So they 
particularly to cloke their malicious intent, alleaged for their 
cause of rising, that he had dishonorably rejected Verginius 
Rufus : and uiat the Gkiules which had fought against them, 
were rewcurded with great and rich priviledges, and they that 
tooke not part with Vindex, had bene grievously pimiahed 
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and :put to death. Moreover, that Galba did only honor GALBA 
Vindex death after he was dead, as acknowledging his good- 
wil unto him, ofiring publike oblations and funeral sacrifices 
for him, as if by him only he had bene proclaimed Emperor. 
Now such speches and rumors ran through the campe 
amongst them, when the first day of the yere came, which 
the Romanes cal the calends of lanuaiy, on which day when 
Flaccus had called the souldiers together, to sweare them to 
the Emperor according to the custome : they plucked down The louldie 
Gralbaes images, and sware only in the name of the people, doe rebell 
and the Senate of Rome. The captaines seing what course ■S*"***^'** 
they tooke, were as much afiraid ot the daunser to be with- 
out a head, as they stood doutful of the mischief of their 
rebellion. So there stept up one amongst them and said : 
My fellowes in armes, what do we meane P We neither 
choose any other Emperor, nor yet do allow of him that is 
Emperor at this present : wherby we shew plainly, that we 
do not only refuse Galba, but also all other to be our head 
and Emperor that may commaund us. Now for Flaccus 
Ordeonius, that is but Galbaes shadow and image : I would 
wish we should let him alone there as he is. And for 
Vitellius, governor of the lower Grermanie, he is not farre 
from us, but one daies jomey only, whose father was Censor 
at Rome, and thrise also Consul, and that was in a maner 
a Peere and companion of Clodius Caesar in the government 
of the Empire : whose poverty if any man mislike in him, 
is a manifest proofe of his goodnes and magnanimity. Him 
therefore let us choose, and let the world know that we 
can tell how to choose an Emperor, better then the Span- 
yards or Lusitanians.*^ Some of the souldiers that stoode 
by confirmed these words, but others also misliked of them : 
insomuch that among the rest there was an ensigne bearer 
that stale secretly out of the campe, to cary Viteuius newes 
hereof, who that night made a great supper, and had great 
store of good company with him. These newes running 
straight through his campe, Fabius Valens, colonel of a legion, 
came the next morning with a great number of horsemen, 
and was the first man that named Vitellius Emperor, who 
before scmed to refuse that name, as one that was afiraid to 
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partly moving the Emperor for them, without any labor or 
sute made mito him, and partly also obteining them at lunius 
hands, and of the two infranchlsed bondmen of Galba, Icelliu 
and Asiaticus. For, these three men did beare all the ways 
and credit about tihe Emperor in the court. Moreover, 
alwaies when he invited the Emperor to his house, he bribed 
the Praetorian gcurd that waited upon him, and save eveiy 
souldier a crown. Now this in siffht, semed chiefly to be 
done to honor the Emperor with : tiiough in deede it was a 
fine devise to overthrow him, to bribe the souldiers in that 
sort as he did. So Galba consulting whom he should make 
his successor : T. lunius preferred Otho unto him : the which 
he did^not simply of him selfe, nor without reward, but only 
with promise tnat Otho should marry his daughter if Gralba 
did adopt him his sonne, and proclaime him successor in the 
Empire. Howbeit Gralba did alway specially regard the 
common wealth before his privat liking, and sought to adopt 
such a one, as should not so much please himself, as other- 
wise he should be proffitable and meete for the Empire. 
But surely in my opinion, Galba would not make Otho his 
heire of his ffoods, considering what an unreasonable spender 
he was, and now sumptuous in al his things, and besiaes, far 
gone in det : for he ought above five thowsand Myriades. 
So when he had heard lunius counsell about this adoption, 
he gently without other answer, did put over his determina- 
tion until another time, and made Otho only Consul at that 
time, and T. lunius Consul with him : whereoy it was straight 
supposed, that at the beginning of the new yere, he would 
proclaime him his successor in the Empire. Which was the 
thing the souldiers most desired of all other. But now, 
delaying stil his determination, the legions of the Romanes 
in Germany, did rise and rebel against him al at an instant. 
For he was generally hated of al his souldiers, bicause he 
paid them not the gift he had promised them. So they 
particularly to cloke their malicious intent, alleaged for their 
cause of rising, that he had dishonorably rejected Verginius 
Rufus : and that the Gkiules which had fought against them, 
were rewarded with great and rich priviled^es, and they that 
tooke not part with Vindex, had bene grievously pimiahed 
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and :put to death. Moreover, that Galba did only honor GALBA 
Vindex death after he was dead, as acknowledging his good- 
wil unto him, ofiring publike oblations and funeral sacrifices 
for him, as if by him only he had bene proclaimed Emperor. 
Now such speches and rumors ran through the campe 
amongst them, when the first day of the yere came, which 
the Romanes cal the calends of lanuaiy, on which day when 
Flaccus had called the souldiers together, to sweare them to 
the Emperor according to the custome : they plucked down The touldiei 
Gralbaes images, and sware only in the name of the people, doe rebell 
and the Senate of Rome. The captaines seing what course "S*"***^™* 
they tooke, were as much afiraid ot the dauneer to be with- 
out a head, as they stood doutful of the mischief of their 
rebellion. So there stept up one amongst them and said : 
My fellowes in armes, what do we meane P We neither 
choose any other Emperor, nor yet do allow of him that is 
Emperor at this present : wherby we shew plainly, that we 
do not only refuse Galba, but also all other to be our head 
and Emperor that may commaund us. Now for Flaccus 
Ordeonius, that is but Galbaes shadow and image : I would 
wish we should let him alone there as he is. And for 
Vitellius, governor of the lower Grermanie, he is not farre 
from us, but one daies jomey only, whose father was Censor 
at Rome, and thrise also Consul, and that was in a maner 
a Peere and companion of Clodius Caesar in the government 
of the Empire : whose poverty if any man mishke in him, 
is a manifest proofe of his goodnes and magnanimity. Him 
therefore let us choose, and let the world know that we 
can tell how to choose an Emperor, better then the Span- 
yards or Lusitanians.*^ Some of the souldiers that stoode 
by confirmed these words, but others also misliked of them : 
insomuch that among the rest there was an ensigne bearer 
that stale secretly out of the campe, to cary ViteUius newes 
hereof, who that night made a great supper, and had great 
store of good company with him. These newes running 
straight through his campe, Fabius Valens, colonel of a legion, 
came the next morning with a great number of horsemen, 
and was the first man that named Vitellius Emperor, who 
before scmed to refuse that name, as one that was afiraid to 
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partly moving the Emperor for them, without any labor or 
8ute made unto him, and partly also obteining them at lunius 
hands, and of the two in£neuiclused bondmen of Galba, Icellus 
and Asiaticus. For, these three men did beare all the ways 
and credit about the Emperor in the court. Moreover, 
alwaies when he invited the Emperor to his house, he bribed 
the Praetorian gcurd that waited upon him, and ^ve every 
souldier a crown. Now this in sight, semed chiefly to be 
done to honor the Emperor with : Uiough in deede it was a 
fine devise to overthrow him, to bribe the souldiers in that 
sort as he did. So Galba consulting whom he should make 
his successor : T. lunius preferred Otho unto him : the which 
he did^not simply of him selfe, nor without reward, but only 
with promise tnat Otho should marry his daughter if Galba 
did adopt him his sonne, and proclaime him successor in the 
Empire. Howbeit Gkilba did alway specially regard the 
common wealth before his privat liking, and sought to adopt 
such a one, as should not so much please himself, as other- 
wise he should be proffitable and meete for the Empire. 
But surely in my opinion, Galba would not make Otho his 
heire of his goods, considering what an unreasonable spender 
he was, and how sumptuous in al his things, and besiaes, far 
gone in det : for he ought above five thowsand Myriades. 
So when he had heard lunius counsell about this adioption, 
he gently without other answer, did put over his detennina- 
tion until another time, and made Otho only Consul at that 
time, and T. lunius Consul with him : whereby it was straight 
supposed, that at the beginning of the new yere, he would 
proclaime him his successor in the Empire. Which was the 
thing the souldiers most desired of all other. But now, 
delaying stil his determination, the legions of the Romanes 
in Germany, did rise and rebel against him al at an instant. 
For he was generally hated of al his souldiers, bicause he 
paid them not the gift he had promised them. So they 
particularly to cloke their malicious intent, alleaged for their 
cause of rising, that he had dishonorably rejected Verginius 
Rufus : and uiat the Gkiules which had fought against them, 
were rewarded with great and rich priviledges, and they that 
tooke not part with Vindex, had bene grievously punished 
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and :put to death. Moreover, that Galba did only honor GALBA 
Vindex death after he was dead, as acknowledging his good- 
wil unto him, ofiring publike oblations and funeral sacrifices 
for him, as if by him only he had bene proclaimed Emperor. 
Now such speches and rumors ran through the campe 
amongst them, when the first day of the yere came, which 
the Romanes cal the calends of lanuaiy, on which day when 
Flaccus had called the souldiers together, to sweare them to 
the Emperor according to the custome : they plucked down The touldiei 
Gralbaes images, and sware only in the name of the people, doe rebell 
and the Senate of Rome. The captaines seing what course "S*"***^™* 
they tooke, were as much afiraid ot the daunger to be with- 
out a head, as they stood doutful of the mischief of their 
rebellion. So there stept up one amongst them and said : 
My fellowes in armes, what do we meane P We neither 
choose any other Emperor, nor yet do allow of him that is 
Emperor at this present : wherby we shew plainly, that we 
do not only refuse Galba, but also all other to be our head 
and Emperor that may commaund us. Now for Flaccus 
Ordeonius, that is but Galbaes shadow and image : I would 
wish we should let him alone there as he is. And for 
Vitellius, governor of the lower Grermanie, he is not farre 
from us, but one daies jomey only, whose father was Censor 
at Rome, and thrise also Consul, and that was in a maner 
a Peere and companion of Clodius Caesar in the government 
of the Empire : whose poverty if any man mishke in him, 
is a manifest proofe of his goodnes and magnanimity. Him 
therefore let us choose, and let the world know that we 
can tell how to choose an Emperor, better then the Span- 
yards or Lusitanians.** Some of the souldiers that stoode 
by confirmed these words, but others also misliked of them : 
insomuch that among the rest there was an ensigne bearer 
that stale secretly out of the campe, to cary Viteuius newes 
hereof, who that night made a great supper, and had great 
store of good company with him. These newes running 
straight through his campe, Fabius Valens, colonel of a legion, 
came the next morning with a great number of horsemen, 
and was the first man that named Vitellius Emperor, who 
before scmed to refuse that name, as one that was afiraid to 
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take the charge of so great an Empire upon him : but after 
dinner, being full of wine and meate, he came out among 
them, and accepted the name of Germanicus which they 
ffave him, and refused the name of Caesar. But therewithal 
incontinently after, Flaccus souldiers leaving their goodly 
popular oth which they had swome in the name of the 
people and Senate, they all then tooke their othes faithfully 
to aoe what it should please the Emperour Vitellius to com- 
maund them. Thus Vitellius was chosen Emperor in Grer- 
many. So Gkdba hearing of this new chaunge, thought it 
not good to deferre time any lenger for the adoption he had 
intended, wherfore certainly understanding that those whom 
he trusted most about him, were parties in this matter, some 
taking part with Dolabella, and the most part of them with 
Otho, he neither liking the one nor the other, sodainly vrith- 
out any word spoken to any man, he sent for Piso (that was 
the younger sonne of Crassus and Piso, whom Nero had put 
to death) a young man faier condicioned, and shewed by his 
grave and modest countenance he had by nature, that he 
was indued with many noble vertues. (jalba came downe 
presently from his paflace, and went straight to the campe 
to proclaime Piso Csesar, and his successor in the Empire. 
Howbeit at his setting out of his pallace, there app^ured 
many great signes in the firmament which followed him. 
And moreover, when he was also come into his campe, and 
that he began to say without bookc part of his oration, and 
partly also to read it : it lightned al the while he spake, 
and there fel such a great snower of raine upon it, and a 
marvelous thick mist in the campe, and over al the city, 
that men might easely se the gods did not like this adoption, 
and that it would not prosper. The souldiers them selves 
shewed their discontentment by their heavy looks, and the 
rather, bicause at that time there was no spech of reward or 
liberality. And furthermore, they that were present also, 
marvelled much (for that they could gather by the counte- 
nance and words of Piso) that Piso nothing rejoiced at this 
great favor, although he lacked not wit and understanding 
otherwise to acknowledge it. And on the other side also, 
they found easely by Othocs lookes, many signes and proofcs 
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that he was marvelously offended in his mind, to see that he GALBA 
was thus deceived of his hope. For he being the man that 
was first spoken of, and thought most worthiest of all other, 
and being comen also so nere unto it : now to see himselfe 
thus wiped out of it, he supposed that it was a plaine proofe 
that Gralba had no good opinion of him, and that he maliced 
him in his hart, so that after that time he stil stood in feare 
of his life. For he being afiraid of Piso, hating also Gralba, 
and being grievously ofrended with T. lunius : he went his 
way fill of divers thoughts in his mind. For the Sooth- 
saiers. Astronomers, and Chaldeans which he ever kept 
about him, they did perswade him not to be discoraged 
for this, and to cast all hope aside: but specially one 
Ptolomy, in whom he had great confidence, bicause he had 
oftentimes before foretold and assured him, that Nero should Ptolomycs 
not put him to death, but contrarily, that Nero should die PJ^f**^ 
first, and he himself survive him, and should become Emperor Rmg^J?^ 
of Rome. Whereby Ptolomy having proved his first predic- 
tion true unto him, he bad nim be bold, and feare not that 
to come. But now besides him, those that secretly com- 
plained unto him, did prick him forward the more, sighing 
to see him so evil delt with by Galba, and divers of them 
chiefly, which bare great authority and credit about Tigel- 
linus and Nymphidius: who being then cast of, and dis- 
countenanced, came all unto him, and stirred him up the 
more. As amongst others, Veturius and Barbius chiefly, 
of the which the one had bene Optio, and the other Opdo^ and 
Tesserarius : (for so the Romanes call those that be their TMserwius 
messengers, spials, and officers to the Captaines) who with ^y^^ 
an infranchised bondman of his called Onomastus, went Romanss. 
unto the campe, and there corrupted some souldiers with q^^ briM 
ready money, and other some with faire words, being of the Pnrtori 
them selves evil inclined, and expected but occasion to touldien. 
utter their malice. For otherwise, had the souldiers bene 
all of one mind, it had not bene an enterprise to have bene 
brought to passe in foure dayes space (being no more be- 
twext the adoption and murther) to make a whole campe 
rebell in that sorte. For they were slaine the fifteenth day 
of lanuarie, on which day Galba did sacrifice in the morning 
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within his pallace, before his frends. But at that time the 
Soothsaier called Ombricius, when he had the intralls of the 
beasts sacrificed in his hands, and had looked upon them : 
he spake not doutfully, but plainly, that he saw signes of 
OTeat tumult and rel>eIlion, and that the Emperour was 
m present daunger of great treason. Whereby it plainly 
appeared, that the gcSdes had put Gralba into Othoes 
hands : for he stood at that time behind Gralba, and both 
heard and saw all that the Soothsayer did. So he seeming 
to be grieved withall in his minde, and his colour chaung- 
ing o^ for the feare he was in: his infranchised bonde- 
man Onomastus came and tolde him that the masons and 
chiefe carpinters were come to speake with him, and taried 
for him. This was the watch word agreed uppon betwene 
them, at which t3rme Otho shoulde then goe unto the 
souldiers. Then Otho sayd, that he went to looke to an 
olde house he had bought, which was falling downe, and in 
decay, and that he would shewe it unto the workemen. So 
he went his way, and came from the pallace, by the place 
they call Tibenus house, into the market place, where the 
golden piller standeth, where also the great^t high wayes of 
all Itcdie doe meete together. There certaine met him that 
first called him Emperour, which were not in all above three 
and twentie persons. Thereupon, though Otho was not un- 
constant as it appeared, notwithstanding he was so fine and 
effeminate a man, but rather resolute and stout in instant 
daun^r : yet feare so oppressed him at that time, that he 
would faine have left his enterprise. Howbeit the souldiers 
would not suffer him, but compassing his litter rounde about 
with their armes, and their swords drawne in their hands, 
they commaunded the litter men to go forward. So Otho 
as he went hastening on his drivers, he often muttered to him 
selfe, I am but dcaa. Some hearing him as they passed by 
him, rather wondred, then that they were otherwise troublea, 
to see such a small number of men about him, that they 
durst venter upon so hard an enterprise. Now as he was 
caned through the market place, he was met withall by cer- 
taine others, and afterwards by others, by three and by foure 
in a company : all the which came and jojmed with him, 
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and cried Caesar, Caesar, having their swords drawen in their GALBi 
hands. Now the Colonell appointed for that day to gaid 
the field of Mars, knew nothing of this conspiracy, but being 
amazed and afiraied with their sodaine comminff, he sufired 
them to come in. So when Otho was come in, he found no Othoraed 
man that resisted him. For they that knew nothing of the ?^*^*^5iS 
practise, being compassed in with those that were made privy **** ■<w»Wii 
to it, and had knowen it of long time, being found straggling 
here and there, by one and by two, they followed the rest 
for feare at the first, and afterwards for good wil. This was 
brought straight to Gralba to the palbce, the Soothsayer 
being yet busie about his sacrifice : insomuch that they which 
before gave no credit to those divinations, b^an then to 
marvell much at this heavenly sime. Then there ran imme- 
diately a great number of people from the market place, 
unto the pallace. Therupon lunius and Lacon, ana cer- 
taine other of Galbaes infranchised bondmen, stoode to gard 
Giilbaes person with their swordes drawen in their hands. 
Piso also went out to speake unto the souldiers that garded 
the Emperours person. Moreover, bicause the lUyrian 
legion lay out of the campe in a place called Vipsanus : they 
dispatched away Marius Celsus with all spede, a very honest 
man, to get that place. Galba in the meane time stood in 
dout whether he should come out of the pallace or not : for 
lunius would not let him goe, but Celsus and Lacon per- 
swaded him to go out Insomuch as they fell at great words 
with lunius, that went about to disswaae him from it. In 
this sturre, there ranne a rumor that Otho was slaine in the 
field. Immediatly after came lubius Atticus, one of the 
noblest souldiers of all the Emperours gard, and shewed his A ahamefi 
sword drawen, crying that he had slaine Caesars enemie : and ^^^!^.^ 
thrust through the prease, and got to Galba, and shewed ■®'**"*'' 
him his sword blooaied. Galba looking him in the face, 
asked him who commaunded him to doe it The souldier 
aunswered him : the faith and othe he had made unto him. 
Therewith all the people that stoode by cried out it was 
nobly done of him, and clapped their handes for joy. Then 
Gralba taking his litter, went out of his pallace to do sacrifice 
to lupiter, and also to shew him selfe openly. Howbeit he 
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was no soner come into the market place, but he heard con* 
trarie newes, that Otho was Lord and Maister of the whole 
campe, and armie. Then, as it happeneth in so great a 
prease of people, some cried out to him to retume backe 
affaine, others would have him to goe forward : others bad 
him be afirayed of nothing, and others willed him to looke 
to him selfe. So his litter oeing thus turmoyled to and fro, 
as tost upon the sea, sometime borne backe, otherwhile caried 
forward : first of all they saw certaine horsemen, and then 
footemen also armed, comming from Paules pallace, all of 
them together crying out wim lowd voice, Hence, hence, 

Srivat man. Then all the people set upon a running, not 
ying dispersedly, but in heapes upon porches and stalls in 
the market place, as it had bene to have scene some sight 
or sport. Then one called *Attiliu8 Sarcello, overthrew one 
of the images of Gralba, which was as it were a beginning of 
open warres. Others rounde about threwe dartes on everie 
side of him against his litter. But when they sawe they 
coulde not kill him, then they came neerer to his litter vrith 
their swords drawen in their hands, and never a man of his 
left with him to ofier to defende him, saving one man onely, 
whom the Sunne sawe that day, amongest so many thow- 
sands of men, worthy of the Empire of Rome : and he was 
called *Sempronius. He having received privately no man- 
ner of pleasure at Galbaes handes, but only to discharge his 
othe and duetie: stepped before the litter, and lifting up 
a vine braunche he had in his hand (with the which the 
Romane Captaines doe use to beate their souldiers that have 
ofiended) he fell out with them that did set upon him, and 
prayed them to holde their hands, and not to hurt their 
Emperour. But in the ende when he saw they would not 
leave, but that they fell to it in good earnest : he then drew 
his sword, and bare of the blowes as well as he could, until 
they bought him, that he fell to the ground. Then Galbaes 
litter being overthrowen right in the place called Curtius 
lake : Galba lay on the ground armed m his curaces. The 
traiterous souldiers flew uppon him, and gave him many a 
wounde : and Galba holding out his necke unto them, bad 
them strike hardily, if it were to do their contrie good. So 
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he had many wounds on his armes and his thighes, as it is GALBA 
reported: howebeit the souldier that slue him, was called 
Camurius, of the fifteenth legion. Others doe reporte that 
it was one Terentius, (other also say Arcadius : and some 
other doe call him Fabius Fabulus : who having striken of 
his head, wrapped it in the lappe of his gowne, bicause he 
coulde not otherwise take holde of it, for that he was all 
balde. Howebeit his fellowes and consortes woulde not 
suffer him to hide it, but rather that his notable fact he had 
done should be scene. Therefore he set it upon the point of 
his launce, and so shaking the face of this poore olde man, 
(a wise and temperate Prince, and chiefe Bishoppe, and 
Consull) he ranne up and downe (like madde women pos- 
sessed with the spirite and furie of Bacchus at the feastes of 
Bacchus) bowing downe his launce being all of a goare blood. 
When his head was brought to Otho, it is sayd he cried out 
alowd : Tush, my fellowes, this is nothing : unlesse you bring 
me also Fisoes head. So not long after, they brought him 
his head also. For the young man being hurt, fled, and was 
followed by one called *Marcus, who slue him hard by the ^K^thers do 
temple of Vesta. So did they also kill Titus Junius : who Jf««d Murei 
openly confessed that he was one of the conspiracie against The murtb 
Galba, and cried out to them that slue him, that Otho did of Piso, an 
not know they did kill him. This notwithstanding, the '^' ^^^^^ 
souldiers strake of his head, and Lacons also, and brought 
them both to Otho to receive the reward. Howbeit, as the 
Poet Archilochus sayth : 

Of seven peradventure slaine dead on the ground, 
A ihowsand will say, that they all gave tJie wound. 

So there were divers men at that time, who being no par- 
takers of this murther, had bloodied all their handes and 
swordes, and so shewed them bloodied to have rewarde'also: 
but Vitellius notwithstanding made inquirie of them after- 
wardes, and caused them to be put to death. There came 
into the fielde also, one Marius Celsus, whome divers men 
accused to have perswaded the souldiers to aide Galba, and 
the common people cried out, and bad he shoulde be put to 
death. Howebeit Otho woulde not suffer them to kill him : 
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GALBA and yet beine affrayed to contrarie the souldiers mindes, he 
tolde them tney should not kill him so rashly, bicause he 
was first to leame some thinges more of him. So he com- 
mamided them to binde him, and delivered him to be kept 
of those he trusted most. Afterwards, the Senate were 
presentlie assembled : who, as if men had bene sodainlie 
chaunged from them they were, or as if there had bene new 
uune of Otho. goddes, they all sware by the name of Otho, (the which othe 
he him selie had before swome unto Galba, and did not 
keepe it) and called him besides, Augustus, and Caesar, the 
bocUes of them that were slaine lying yet headles on the 
groimd in the market place, all in their Consulls robes. And 
as for their heades, tne souldiers after they coulde tell no 
more what to doe with them, they solde the heade of Titus 
Junius unto his daughter, for the summe of two thowsande 
five hundred Drachmas. And for Pisoes head, his wife 
through intreatie, begged it of one called Veranius. On the 
other side, for Galbaes head, they gave it unto Patrobius 
and Vitellius servauntes: who, after they had used it as 
vilelie as they coulde devise, they threwe it at length in a 
place, where their bodies are cast, whome the Caesars put to 
death, the which they call Sestertium. Nowe for his bodie, 
Helvidius Priscus, through Othoes sufferance, caried it away, 
and Argius, one of his infranchised bondemen, buried it by 
night. Thus have you heard the historic of Galba, a man 
that in nobilitie and wealth was inferiour to few Romanes, 
and in them both was the chiefest man of all his time, and 
had alway lived in honorable fame and estimacion, in the 
raigne of five Emperours. So that he overcame Nero by his 
good name, and tne good opinion men had of him : and not 
through his owne force and power. For of them that strove 
to make them selves Emperours at that time, some found no 
man that thought them worthie of it : others did put foorth 
them selves, as thinking them selves worthie of it. Howbeit 
Galba was called unto it, and obeyed them that called him, 
using his name against Vindex boldnesse : whereby he pro- 
cured, that his rising (which before was called innovation 
and rebellion) was then called civill warre, after that his 
faction came to have a man to be their head, thought worthy 
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to be their Emperour. And therefore he did not so muchc GALBA 

desire to be Emperour for him selfe, as to doe good to his 

contrie and common wealth. But vet he erred, in seeking to 

commaunde the souldiers whom Tigellinus and Nymphiaius 

had spoyled by their flatteries : even aa in olde time Scipio, 

Fabricius, and Camillus did commaund the souldiers of 

the Empire of Rome at that time. So he being now a 

verie olde man, shewed him selfe a good Emperour and 

after the old sorte, in his behavior towardes the souldiers 

only : but in all other things else, being caried away with 

the covetousnes of T. luniua and liica, and of other 

hii infranchised bondmen, he left none desirous 

to be governed by him, but many that 

were sorie for his death. 




THE LIFE OF OTHO 

HE next morning, the new Emperour by OthoM 
breake of day went unto the Capitoll, and J?*"*^^^ 
sacrificed, and there sent for Marius Celsus q/j,^!^^ 
to come imto him, whom he curteouslie 
saluted, and prayed him rather to forget 
the cause of his imprisonment, then to 
remember his deliverie. Marius Celsus 
made him a wise and noble aunswere 
againe, and aayd that the matter for the which they would 
have accused him unto him, did witnes his behaviour, shew- 
ing him selfe faithfull unto Galba, who never did him any 
pleasure. These words of them both did marvelouslie please 
the people : and so did they Uke the souldiers also wonder- 
fully welL Moreover, after he had verie favorablie and 
graciouslie taken order for matters in the Senate, the rest of 
the time he had to be Consull, he imployed partely about 
Verginius Rufus, and did also establish them Consuls in their 

Elace and d^ree, which had bene called unto that dimitie 
y Nero, or otherwise by Cialba : and he also honored the 
oldest Senators and of greatest estiniAcion with certaine 
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OTHO Priesthoodes. Besides all this, he restored unto all those 
Senators that were banished by Nero, and called home againe, 
all their g^oodes yet unsold. Whereupon the chiefest Magis- 
trats and noble men of the citie tnat quaked before for 
feare, supposing that he was not a man, but rather a devill 
or furie of heU that was come to be Emperour: they all 
became glad men, for the good hope of this smiling and 
gracious raigne they were so lately entred into. Moreover, 
nothing pleased all the Romanes together more, nor wanne 
him the good will of all men so muoie, as that he did unto 
Tigellinus. For it was punishment enough for him, if he 
had had no more but tne feare of the punishment everie 
man threatned him withall, as a thing due to the common 
wealth, and also by reason of the incurable diseases his bodie 
was infected withalL Now, though the noble men thought 
his unreasonable insolency and lust of the flesh, (followmg 
naughtie p€u;kes, and common strumpets, burning still in 
filthie concupiscence) an extreame punishment, comparable 
to many deaths, and being also no oetter then a dead man 
in maner, stil following pleasure and sensualitie as long as he 
coulde: this notwithstimding, all men were offended with 
him, that they shoulde see suche a wicked creature as he 
live, that had put so many noble men to death. So Otho 
sent for him, who lived verie pleasauntlie at his houses in the 
contrie, by the citie of Sinuessa, and had shippes ever readie 
uppon the sea coast, to flie if necessitie diave him to it. 
Thereuppon he first sought to bribe him with money, which 
was sent with commission to apprehend him, and perswaded 
him to let him scape : but when he saw he could not frame 
him to his minde, yet he refra3med not to geve him gifts, 
and prayed him to geve him leave to shave his beard. The 
ngellinas other graunted him. Then Tigellinus tooke a razer, and did 
dUeth him cut his owne throte. So, Otho having pleased the people 
^^ thus well, he sought not otherwise to be revenged of nis 

private inj uries. Moreover, to currie favour with the common 
people, he refused not to be called Nero, in any open assem- 
olies at the Theaters. Also when certaine private men had 
set up Neroes images in open sight, Otho was not offended 
withall: but moreover Clodius Rufris writeth, that letters 
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pattents and oommissions were sent into Spayne by posts, OTHO 
subscribing the goodly name of Nero, witn the name of Otho at the 
Otho. Howbeit when it came to his eares that the noble beginning of 
men of Rome misliked of it : he left it of, and would wryte J^iT*'*^*' 
it no more in his letters. So Otho having begonne in this i^j^^ thanuBi 
sorte to stablish his Empire, the souldiers marvelouslie of Nera 
troubled him. For they continually perswaded him to take 
heede to him selfe, and to beware how noblemen and gentle- 
men came neere unto him : the which they did, either for 
that in deede they bearing him good will, were affirayed some 
trecherie or treason woulabe secretlie practised against him : 
or else it was some fained devise to set all together by the 
eares, and to bring it to civill warre. For when Otho him 
selfe had sent Crispinus with his seventeenth legion to bring 
him certaine prisoners, and that Crispinus was ready before 
day, going to performe the effect of nis commission, having 
loden caits with armor and weapon for his souldiers : the Tamult 
desperatest and boldest men among them, began to crie out, if^ Pf?*^^ 
ana sayd that Crispinus ment no ^xxi in his hart, and that ^jJ^JJJ* 
the Senate went about to make some chaunge and sturre, 
and that his armor and weapons were not lor Caesar, but 
against him. These wordes moved many mens consciences, 
and made them to rebell : so that some layed hold upon the 
carts to stay them, others slue two Centurions out of hande, 
and Crispinus him selfe also that woulde have stayed them. The death of 
Thereuppon all of them together, one incoraging an other, Criipinui. 
went directly to Rome, as meaning to aide the Emperour. 
But when they came thither, understanding that there were 
foure score Senators at supper with the Emperour, they ranne 
straight to the pallace, crying out that it was a good occasion 
offered them to Kill all Caesars enemies at a clappe. Hereupon 
all Rome was straight in armes, looking immeoiatlv after to be 
sacked and spoyled of all that ever they had : ana the people 
ranne up and downe the pallace, here and there, Otho him 
selfe also being in great feare and distresse. For men might 
easelie see he was afirayed, bicause of his ghestes he had 
bidden, not for him sel^, seeing them all amazed with the 
matter for feare, not speaking a word unto him, but staring 
on him still, and speciallie those that came and brought 
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their wives with them to supper. So Otho sodainly sent 
the Captaines unto the souldiers and commaunded them to 
speake with them, and to pacifie them as well as they could : 
and therewithall he made them take away the borde, and 
conveyed his ghestes out of his pallace by secret postemes. 
So they saved them selves, passing through the souldiers, a 
litle before they entred into the hall where the feast was 
kept, crying out, and asking. What was become of Caesars 
enemies. So the Emperour rising from his bedde, he pacified 
them with gentle wordes, the teares standing in his eyes, and 
thereby at length he sent them all away. 'Kie next morning 
he liberallie bestowed upon every souldier, a thowsande two 
hundred and fiftie Drachmas: and then he went into the 
market place, and there gave great oommendacion to the 
common people for their readie good wills they had shewed 
unto him : howbeit, he said there were some among them, 
that under colour and pretext of honestie, did commit many 
lewde partes, and macie his goodnesse and grace towards 
them to be evill spoken of, and their constancie and faith 
also to be misliked of, and prayed them his ffriefe might be 
theirs, and that the offendors might be puniwed. They all 
confirmed his words, emd bad him alowae he should doe it. 
So Otho thereuppon caused two of them only to be appre- 
hended, supposing no man would be greatlie offended with 
the punishment of them, and then went his way. Those 
that loved and trusted him, marveled much to see this 
chaunge. Other were of opinion, that it stoode him upon 
to doe so, to wimie the souldiers harts, bicause of the warre 
at hand. Now newes came flying to him out of all partes, 
that Vitellius had taken upon him the authoritie to be 
Emperour, euid posts came to him one in an others necke, to 
tel him that numbers of people came in daily to submit them 
selves unto Vitellius. Others tolde him also, how the legions 
remayning in Panonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, had chosen Otho. 
Immediatiy after, frendly letters were brought him also firom 
Mutianus and Vespasianus, the one of them being in Syria, 
and the other in ludea, with great and mightie armies. 
Whereuppon Otho geving credit unto them, wrote unto Vitel- 
lius, and bad him beware how he meddled with any deeper 
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enterprise, then became a private souldier : and that he would OTHO 
ffeve him ^Ide and silver enough, and a great dtie, where 
he might live quietly, and take his pleasure. Vitellius gently 
aunswered him at the first, and sported with him : but after- 
wards they falling out one with an other, spiteful letters were 
sent betwext either parties, one of them reproadiing an 
other, not falsely but fondly, and foolishly detecting eche 
others vices. For in deede it was hard to judge, wmch of Small diffsr- 
them two was most licentiously geven, most effeminate, least J^^ betw«xi 
skilfull, poorer, or most indetted before. Nowe at that time ^^jj^ 
they talked of wonderful signes that had bene sene : howbeit manen of 
they were but flying tales, and there was no man to justifie life, 
them. But in the Capitoll there was the image of Victorie 
set uppon a triumphing chariot : the which every bodie saw Wonders 
did let slacke the reynes of the bridles of the horses which ^°^ ^ 
she had in her handes, as though she could not stay them ^^^^ 
any more. The statue of Caius Caesar also within the Hand, 
which standeth in the middest of the river of Tiber at Rome, 
without any earthquake or storme of winde, turned of it selfe 
from the West to the East : the which (as it is reported) 
chaunced about the time that Vespasian began to take upon 
him to be Emperour. Many also tooke the overflowing of The wonder^ 
the river of Tiber for an evil signe. For in deede it was at f'^^^^ 
that time of the yeare when rivers do swell most, yet was it JJ^Jonibe: 
never so great before, neither had it ever done so much hurt 
as it did at that time. For it had overflowen her bankes, 
and drowned the most parte of the dtie, and specially the 
come market: insomuche that they suffered famine many 
dayes after in Roma In all this sturre, newes came that 
Cecinna and Valens, (two of Vitellius Captaines) had taken 
the mountaines of the Alpes : and moreover in Rome, Dola- 
bella a noble man, was suspected by the Praetorian souldiers, 
that he practised some treason. Now Otho, either bicause 
he was affrayed of him, or of some other : he sent him to the 
citie of Aquinum, promising him he shoulde have no other 
hurte. Then choosing the choycest gentlemen which he 
would take with him, among others he tooke Lucius, the 
brother of Vitellius, and did not deprive him of any Jot of 
his honour and dignitie. Moreover he was verie careniU to 
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see his wife and mother safe, that they shoulde not be affrayed 
of them selves. Besides all this, he appointed Flavius 
Sabinus, Vespasians brother, Govemour of Rome in his 
absence : and did it for Neroes sake, who had affore geven 
him the same honomr and authoritie, the which Galba had 
taken from him : or els to make Vespasian see, that he loved 
and trusted him. So he taried behinde at Bresselle, a citie 
standing upon the river of Po : and sent his armie before 
under the conduct of Marius Celsus, of Swetonius Paulinus, 
and of Callus and Spurina, all noble and great personages, 
howbeit they could not have their wills to rule the armie 
as they woulde, bicause of the insolencie and stubbomes of 
the souldiers, who would have no other Captaines but the 
Emperour only, saying that he, and none other, should 
commaund them. In deede, the enemies souldiers were 
not muche wiser, nor more obedient to their Captaines, but 
were brave and lustie upon the selfe same occasion : howbeit 
they had this advemtage over the other, that they could tell 
how to fight, and were all well trained in the warres, and 
could away with paines and hardnes, and never shronke from 
it. Whereas the Praetorian souldiers that came from Rome, 
were fine mefide mouthed men, bicause they had bene long 
from the warres, and had lived at ease in Rome, and taken 
their pleasure in baiiketing and playes : and therefore in a 
bravery and jolity, they would needes have men thinke that 
they disdained to do wfaiat their Captaines commaunded them, 
as men that were too good to do it, and not that they were 
fine fingered, and loth to take paines. So that when Spurina 
would have compelled them, he was in daunger of deatn, and 
scaped verie narowly that they slue him not. For they 
stucke not to revile him, and geve him as fowle words as 
they could: calling him traitor, and cursing him, saying 
that he marred aU Caesars affaires. Yea and there were 
some of them that having their full cuppes went in the 
night to his tent, to aske him leave to depart, saying that 
they would go to the Emperour, and complaine to him of him. 
But the flowte they had geven them by their enemies about 
that time, hard by the city of Placentia, did stand Spurina 
and his £^aires to great purpose. For Vitellius souldiers 
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comming hard to the walls of the citie, did mocke Othoes OTHO 
men that were at the cranewes of the same, and called them 
fine daunsers, and goodly stage players, that had seene 
nothing but playes and feasts: and that for feats of armes, euid 
battells, they knewe not what it ment : and that the greatest 
act they ever did, was for that they strake of the head of a 
poore naked olde man, meaning by Gralba : and that to come 
to fight a battell in the fielde oefore men, their hartes were 
in their heeles. These vile words sailed them to the hart, 
and made them so mad withall, that they came of them 
selves to pray Spurina to commaund them what he thought 
good, promising that from thence forth they would never 
refuse any paines or daunger he would put them to. There- 
upon there was a hotte assault geven to the city of Placen- 
tia, with great store of sundry enmies. Howbeit Spurinaes 
men had the better, euid having with great slaughter repulsed 
the assailants, they saved one of the goodliest, the greatest, 
and most florishing cities of all Italic. So Othoes Captaines The praise of 
were farre more familiar, curteous, euid civill to deale with Othoes Oid- 
cities euid private men, then ViteUius souldiers were. For, J^*^jJ^ 
of ViteUius Captaines, Cecinna, was neither for person nor Vitellins 
maners accompanyable for the people, but straunge, mon- CapUines. 
struous, and troublesome to see him only, a mightie made 
man wearing gallie gaskons, and coates with sleeves, after 
the facion of the Graules, and spake in this attire unto the 
ensigne bearers, and Captaines of the Romanes. Further- 
more, he had his wife alway with him bravely mounted a 
horsebacke, gallantlie apparelled, euid accompanied with a 
troupe of the choycest men of armes of all the companies. 
The other, Fabius Valens, he was so covetous, that no spoyle Fabiiu 
of enemies, no polling of subjects, nor bribes taken of their Valens. 
frcnds and confederats, coula quenche or satisfie his unsati- 
able covetousnes : whereby it seemeth that was the let, that 
comming on so slowly, he was not at the first battell. How- 
beit others do blame Cecinna for it, that made too much 
hast, for the desire he had to have the only honour of the 
victory to him selfe : and this was the cause, that besides his 
other light faultes, he also made this, that he gave battell 
out of due time and season, and when it came to the poynt 
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in deede, yet he fought it not out valliantly, so that he had 
almost cast all away. For when he had the repulse from 
Placentia, he went unto Cremona an other great citie. And 
Annius Callus going to aide Spurina, who was besieged in 
the citie of Placentia: when he heard* by the way that the 
Placentines had the better, and that the Cremonenses were 
in great daun^er and distresse : he marched thither with 
his army, and went and camped hard by the enemies. 
After that also, the other Captaines of either side came 
to aide their men. Howbeit Cecinna having layd a great 
number of his best souldiers well armed in ambushe, in 
certaine thicke groves and woddes: he commaunded his 
horsemen to march forward, and if the enemies came to 
charge them, that they should retyre litle and litle, making 
as though they fled, untill they had drawen them within his 
ambush. So there were certame traitors that bewrayed the 
ambush unto Marius Celsus, who came against them with 
his choyce men of armes, and did not followe them over- 
rashly, but compassed in the place where the ambush lay, 
the which he raised, and in the meane time sent to ms 
campe with all possible speede to his footemen to make 
hast thitherward : and it seemeth, that if they had comen 
in time, they had not left one of their enemies alive, but 
had marched upon the bellies of all Cecinnaes armie, if they 
had followed the horsemen in time, as they should have 
dona But Paulinus being comen too late to aide them, 
for that he came so slowly : he was burdened that he did 
not the duetie of a Captaine, that bare the name and coun- 
tenaunce he caned. Furthermore, the common souldiers 
accused him of treason unto Otho, and stirred up their 
Emperour against him, and spake verie bigge words of 
them selves, sajdng, that they had overcomen for their 
owne partes, had not the cowardlines of their Captaines 
bene, who put them by the victory. So Otho did not 
trust him so much, that he would not» make him beleve but 
that he mistrusted somwhat. Therefore he sent his brother 
Titianus to the campe, and Proclus with him, Captaine of 
the Prsetorian garde, who in deede commaunded ail, but in 
sight Titianus liad all the honor, as bearing the name of 
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the Emperours LieutenaimL Marius Celsus, and Paulinus OTHO 
followed after, bearing name of counsellers and frends only : 
howbeit otherwise they meddled with nothing, neither had 
any authoritie geven them. On the other side, the enemies 
were in as much trouble as they, and those specially, whom 
Valens led. For when newes was brought of the conflict 
that was betwene them in this ambushe, they were an^ie 
with him, bicause they were not at it, and for that he had \ 

not led them thither, to helpe their men that were slaine : 
insomuch that he had much a doe to pacific and quiet them, 
they were so readie to have flowen upon him. So Valens 
at length removed his campe, and went and joyned with 
Cecinna. Howbeit Otho being comen to his campe at the 
towne of Bebriacum, which is a litle towne hard by Cremona : Bebriacum 
he consulted with his Captaines whether he should geve a towne by 
battell or not. So Proclus and Titianus gave him counscU C''®"^®^'- 
to fight, considering that the souldiers were verie willing to Othoes con- 
it, by reason of the late victorie they had wonne, and wisned saltation of 
him not to deferre it : for thereby ne shoulde but discorage g«v">gl»tt«ll- 
his armie, which was nowe willing to fight, and also geve 
their enemies leasure to tarie for their Chiefetaine Vitellius, 
who came him selfe out of Graule. But Paulinus in contrarie 
manner alleaged, that the enemies had all their force and 
power present, with the which they thought to fight with 
them, and also to overcome them, and that they wanted 
nothing: whereas Otho looked for an other armie out of Mysia 
and Pannonia, as great an armie as his enemies had alreadie, 
so that he could tary his time, and not serve his enemies 
tume : and also, that if the souldiers being now but a few 
in number were willing to fight, they shoulde then be much 
more incoraged, when they should have greater companie, 
and should also fight with better safetie. Furthermore he 
perswaded them, that to delay time was for their availe, 
considering that they had plentie and store of all maner 
of provision : where the enemies on thother side being also 
in their enemies contrie, their vittells would quickely faile 
them. Marius Celsus liked verie well of these perswasions. 
And so did Annius Gallus, who was not present at this 
counsell (but gone from the campe, to be cured of a fall 
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he had from his horse) but he was wrjrtten to by Otho to 
have his opinion also. So Annius Gallus returned aunswere, 
that he thought it not best to make hast, but to stay for 
the armie that came out of Mysia, considering they were 
onwardes on their way. Howbeit Otho woulde not hearken 
to this counsel], but followed their mindes that concluded of 
battell : for the which were alleaj?ed divers occasions. But 
the chiefest and likeliest cause of all was, that the souldiers 
which are called the Praetorian gard (being the dayly gard 
about the Emperours person) finding then m effect what it 
was to professe to be a souldier, and to live like a souldier: 
they lamented their continuing in Rome, where they lived 
at ease and pleasure, feasting and banketing, never feelins^ 
the discommodities and bitter paines of warre, and did 
therefore so earnestly crie out to fight, that there was no 
staying of them, as if they should at their first crie and 
setting forward, have overthrowen their enemies. More- 
over, it seemed also that Otho him selfe could no more 
away with the feare and dout of the uncertaine successe to 
come, neither could any lenger abide the grievous thoughts 
of the daunger of his estate, he was so effeminate, and unac- 
quainted with sorowe, and paines. This was the cause that 
caried him on headlong, as a man that shutteth his eyes 
falling from a high place, and so to put all at adventure. 
The matter is thus reported by Secundus the Orator, and 
Othoes secretarie. Others also doe report, that both armies 
had divers determinations and mindes: so as to joyne all 
together in one campe, and joyntly to choose among them, 
if they could agree, the worthiest man of all the Captaines 
that were there : if not, then to assemble the whole Senate 
in a place together, and there to suffer the Senators to 
choose such a one Emperour, as they liked best of. And 
sure it is verie likely it was so, considering that neither of 
them both which were then called Emperours, was thought 
meete for the place they had : and therefore that these coun- 
sells and consideracions might easely fall into the Romanc 
souldiers heades, (who were wise men and expert souldiers) 
that in deede it was a thinff for them justly to mislike, to 
bring them selves into the like miserable time and calamitie, 
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which their predecessors before them had caused one an other OTHO 
to suffer, firat for Sylla and Marius sakes, and afterwardes 
for Caesar and Pompey, and now to bestow the Empire of 
Rome either upon Vitellius, to make him the abler to follow VitelUui : a 
his dronkennes and gluttony : or else upon Otho, to main- dronkaid 
taine his wanton and licentious life. This was Uie cause "^* glutton, 
that moved Celsus to delay time, hoping to end the warres O^o ' a 
without trouble and daunger : and that caused Otiio also to Jf"^*^** *°^ 
make the more hast, being affrayed of the sama Howebeit jj^^ ^'^ 
Otho returning backe acaine to Bresselles, he committed an _. ' 
other fault, not only bicause he tooke his mens eood wils BrMSSTii 
from them to fight, the which his presence, and uie rever- hard by the 
ence they bare unto him did put in them : but bicause also river of Po. 
he caried away with him for the gard of his person, the 
valliantest souldiers and most resolute men of all his host. 
About that time there chaunced a skirmish to fiedl out by 
the river of Po, bicause Cecinna built a bridge over it, and 
Othoes men did what they could to hinder them. Howbeit 
when they saw they prevailed not, they laded certaine barges 
with faggots and ane wodde, all rubbled over with brimstone 
emd pit(£e, and setting them a fire, they sent them downe 
the streame. When the barges were in the middest of the 
streame, there sodainlie rose a winde out of the river, which 
blewe uppon this woddestake they had prepared to cast 
among the enemies workes of this bridge, that first made 
it smoke, and immediatly after fell all on a great flame, 
which did so trouble the men in the barges, that they 
were driven to leape into the river to save them selves: 
and so they lost their barges, and became them selves also 
prisoners to their enemies, to tiieir great shame and mockerie. 
Furthermore, the Germaines under Vitellius, fighting with 
Othoes fensers, which of them should winne a litle Hand 
in the middest of the river : they had the upper hand, and 
slue many of the fensers. Thereuppon Othoes souldiers which 
were in Bebriacum, being in a rage withall, and would nedes 
fight : Proclus brought them into the fielde, and went and 
camped about fiftie fiirlons out of the citie, so fondly, and 
to so litle purpose, that oeing the spring of the yeare, 
and all the contrie thereabout full of brookes and rivers, 
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OTHO yet they notwithstanding lacked water. The next morning 
they raised their campe to meete with their enemies the same 
day, and were driven to march above a hundred furlong. 
Now Paulinus perswaded them to goe fayer and softly, and 
not to make more hast then needed, and would not so soone 
as they should come, (being wearied with their jomey and 
travell) set upon their enemies that were well armed, and 
besides had leasure and time enough to set their men in 
battell ray, whilest they were conmiing so long a jomey 
with all their cariage. Now the Captames being of divers 
opinions about this matter, there came a horseman from 
Otho, one of those they call the Nomades, that brought 
them letters, in the which Otho commaunded them to 
make all the hast they could, and to loose no time, but 
to marche with all speede towards the enemie. So when 
these letters were red, the Captaines presently marched 
forward with their armie. Cecinna understanding of their 
comming, was astonied at the first, and sodainlie forsooke 
the worKe of his bridge to retume to his campe, where 
he founde the most parte of his souldiers alreadie armed, 
and Valens had geven them their signall and word of 
battell. And in the meane time, whilest the legions were 
taking their places to set them selves in battell ray : 
they sent out before the choycest horsemen they had, to 
skirmish. Now there ran a rumor (no man knew how, nor 
upon what cause) that Vitellius Captaines would tume on 
Othoes side in battell. Insomuch that when these men of 
armes came neare to meete with the voward of Othoes 
armie: Othoes men did speake very gently to them, and 
called them companions. Vitellius men on the other side 
tookc this salutacion in e\ill parte, and aunswered them 
againe in rage, as men that were willing to fight. Insomuch 
that those that had spoken to them, were quite discoraged : 
and the residue also beganne to suspect their companions 
which had spoken to uiem, and mistrusted them to be 
traytors. And this was the chiefest cause of all their 
disorder, being ready to joyne battell. Furthermore, on 
the enemies side also, all was out of order : for the beasts 
of cariage ranne in amongest them that fought, and so did 
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put them marvelously out of order. Besides that also, the 
disadvauntage of the place where they fought, did compell 
them to disperse one from another, bicause of sundry ditches 
and trenches that were betwene them, whereby they were 
compelled to fieht in divers companies together. So there 
were but two legions onely, the one of Vitellius, called 
the devowrer : and the other of Otho, called the helper : 
which getting out of these holes and ditches a part by tnem 
selves, in a good plaine even ground, fought it out so a long 
time together in good order of battel. Othoes souldiers 
were men of goodly personages, strong, and valliant of their 
handes, howbeit they had never served in the warres, nor 
had ever fouffhten battell but that. And Vitellius men on 
the other side, were olde beaten souldiers, and had served 
all their youth, and knew what warres and battells ment. 
So when they came to joyne, Othoes men gave such a lusty 
charge upon the first onset, that they overthrew, and slue 
all the nrst rancke, and also wanne the enseigne of the 
eagle. Vitellius men were so ashamed of it, and therewith 
in such a rage, that they tooke hart againe unto them, and 
ranne in so desperately upon their enemies, that at the first 
they slue the colonell of all their legion, and wanne divers 
ensignes. And furthermore, against Othoes fensers, (which 
were accompted the valliantest men, and readiest of hande) 
Varus Alphenus brought his men of armes called the Bat- 
tavii, which are Germaines in the lower parte of Germany, 
dwelling in an Iland compassed about with the river of 
Rhein. There were few of his Fensers that stucke by it, but 
the most of them ranne away towards the river, where they 
foundc certeine ensignes of their enemies set in battell ray, 
who put them all to the sworde, and not a man of them 
scaped with life. But above all other, none proved more 
l)easts and cowards, then the Praetorian garo. For they 
would not tary till the enemies came to give them charge, 
but cowardly turned their backs, and ned through their 
owne men that were not overthrowen: and so cUd both 
disorder them, and also make them afirayd. This notwith- 
standing, there were a great number of Othoes men who 
having overthrowen the voward of them that made head 
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against them, they forced a lane through their enemies that 
were Conquerors, and so valliantly returned back into their 
campe. But of their Captaines, nether Proclus, nor Paul- 
inus, durst retume backe with them, but fled another way, 
beinff aflraid of the furye of the soiddiers, that they would 
lay ^1 the fault of their overthrow upon their Captaines. 
Howbeit Annius Grallus received them into the citie of 
Bebriacum, that came together after this overthrow, and 
told them that the battell was equall betwixt them, and that 
in many places they had had the better of their enemies. 
But Marius Celsus gathering the noble men and gentlemen 
together that had charge in the army, he fell to consultadon 
what they should do in so great a calamitie, and extreame 
slaughter of the Romane Citizens. For if Otho him selfe 
were an honest man, he should no more attempt fortune : 
considering that Cato and Scipio were both greatly blamed, 
for that tney were the cause of casting away many men in 
Africk to no purpose, (though they sought for the lioertie of 
the Romanes) and onely of selfe will, for that they would 
not yeld to lulius Caesar after he had wonne the battell of 
Pharsalia. For though fortune in all other things have 
power over men : yet extremities happening to good men, 
she can not prevent them to determine the best for their 
safetie. These perswasions straight caried away the Cap- 
teines, who went presently to feele the mindes of the private 
souldiers, whom they found all of them desirous of peace. 
So Titianus perswaded them to send Ambassadors unto the 
enemies to b:%ate of peace: and Celsus and Gallus tooke 
upon them the charge to goe thither, to breake the matter 
unto Cecinna, and Valens. But by the way they met with 
certen Centurions, who told them how all the army of the 
enemies were comming onwards on their way, to come 
directly to the citie of Bebriacum, and that their chieftaines 
had sent before to offer treaty of peace. Celsus and his 
companion Gallus being glad of this, prayed the Centurions 
that they would retume with them unto Cecinna. But 
when they were come neare unto him, Celsus was in great 
daunger of his life : bicause the men of armes which he had 
overthrowen certen dayes before in an ambushe, comming 
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before, when they spyed him, they flew upon him with great OTHO 
showtes. Howbeit the Centurions that were in his com- 
panye, stepped before him, and closed him in : and so did 
the other Capteines that cryed unto them they should do 
him no hurt. Cecinna understanding what the matter was, 
roade thither, and pacified the tumult of these men of 
armes: and then salutine Celsus very curteously, he went 
with him towardes Bebnacum. But nowe Titianus in the 
meane time, repentinge him selfe that he had sent Ambassa- 
dors unto the enemies, he placed the desperatest souldiers he 
had upon the walls of the citie, and incoraged the rest also 
to doe the like, and to stand to the defense. But Cecinna 
came to the waJ, and being a horsebacke, held up his hand 
unto them. Then they made no more resistance, but those 
that were upon the wailes, saluted the souldiers : and they 
that were within the citie opened the gates, and thrust in 
amongest Vitellius men, who receyved them, and did no man 
any hurt, but curteously imbraced them, and saluted echc 
other. Then they all sware and tooke their othes to be true 
to Vitellius, and so yelded them selves unto him. So doe 
the most part of those that were at this battell, report Men that 
the successe thereof: graunting notwithstanding, that they figlitab«tte 
knew not every thing that was done, bicause of the great SSmb^^A 
disorder among them. But as I travelled on a time through arec^na st 
the field where the battell was striken, with Metrius Florus the iNrtteU. 
that had beene Consul : he shewed me an olde man that 
when the field was fought in that place, was younge, and 
against his will was at the same battell on Othoes parte. 
Who told us, that after the battell was fought, he came into 
the field to survey the number of those that were dead : and 
he found the dead bodies piled on a heape, of the height of 
those that came to view them. And sayd moreover, that he 
made inquierie of the matter, but he nether could imagine 
it him selfe, nor be satisfied by others. Now in deede it is 
likely, that in civil warres betwene contry men of one self 
citie, where one of the two armies is overthrowen, that there 
should be greater slaughter among them, then against the 
other enemies, bicause mey take no prisoners of either side : 
for those they should take, would serve them no good pur^ 
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pose. But after they were slaine, one to be layed on heapes 
so by another, that is a hard thing to judge. But now to 
the matter. The newes of this overthrowe came first but 
obscurely unto Otho, a common thing in a matter of so great 
importance : but afterwardes, when some that were hurt 
came and brought him certen newes of it, it was no marvell 
then to see Otnoes friendes and familliers to comfort him, 
who prayed him to be of good cheere, and not to be dis- 
corafed for that. Howbeit, the wonderful! great love and 
gooa wiU which the privat souldiers shewed unto him at 
that time, did passe and exceede all speech and education. 
For they forsooke him not, nether went they to submit them 
selves to their enemies the conquerors, nether tooke they 
any regard of them selves, to see their Emperour in that 
dispayre : but all of them joyntly together went unto his 
lodging, and called him their Emperour. Then he came 
out, and they fell downe at his feete, as men represented in 
a triumphe lying on the groimd, and kissed his hands, with 
the teares ronnm^ downe their cheekes, and besought him 
not to forsake and leave them to their enemies, but to com- 
maund their persons whilest they had one droppe of blud 
left in their bodies to doe him service. All of them together 
made this petition to him. But amongest others, there was 
a poore souldier drawing out his sword, sayd unto him : 
Know, O Caesar, that all my companions are determined to 
dye in this sort for thee, and so slue him selfe. But all these 
lamentable things did never melt Othoes hart : who looking 
with a stowte countenaunce round about him, and casting 
his eyes every where, spake unto them in this maner: ^1 
^ thinke this a more happy day for me, my fellowes, then 
^ that in the which you first chose me Emperour : to see 
^ you love me so well, and doe me such honor, with so great 
* shew of loyaltie. But yet I beseech you not to deny me 
^ of a greater favor, which is : to dye vaJliantly, and honor- 
^ ably, for the safetie of so many honest men as you be, and 
^ so good Citizens of Rome. If by your election you made 
^ me worthy to take upon me the Imperiall crowne : I must 
^ now needes shewe my selfe an Emperour, not sparing to 
^ spend my life, for your and my contries safetie. I am certen 
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that the victorie is not altogether myne enemies. Fornewes OTHO 
are come unto me, that our armies of Mysia and Pannonia 
are in their way comming to us, and that they are not 
farre of from the Adriatick sea. Asia, Syria, and Mgyptf 
and the l^ons that make warre in lury, are all ours. The 
Senate taketh our parte, and our enemies wives and children 
be in our handes. But this warre is not against Annibal, 
nor Fyrrhus, nor againste the Cimbres, to fi^t who should 
be owners of Italy : but it is againste the Komanes them 
selves. For in this civill warre, both the Conqueror and 
vanquished doe offend their oontiye : for where the Con- 
querors have benefit, the oontiy and common wealth 
alwayes receyveth losse. Assure vour selves I had rather 
dye, then raigne Emperour : considering also that my life 
with victorie can not so much benefit the Romanes, as the 
sacrifice of the same may doe my contry good, for the 
peace and quietnes of my contiy men, keeping Italy 
thereby from seeing such another battell, as this hatn 
bene.^ So when he had made this oration unto them, 
and put those by, that would have disswaded him the con- 
trary: he commaunded all the Senators and his friendes that 
were present, to avoyde. Then he wrote letters to them 
that were absent, and also unto the cities where through 
they passed, to use them veiy curteously, and to see them 
safely conveyed. Then came his Nephewe Cocceius to him, The Emperor 
who was yet but a younge boye, and he did comfort him, Othoes wwds 
and bad him not to be aftayd of ViteUius, for he had safely q^^^^ 
kept his mother, wife, and children, and had bene as care- 
fiill of them, as if they had bene his owne : and that he 
would not yet adopt him for his sonne, thoueh he was 
desirous to aoe it, untill such tyme as he sawe tne ende of 
this warre : to thend that if he overcame, he shoulde quietly 
raigne Emperour with him : and if he were overcome, that 
for adopting of him, he woulde not be cause of his death. 
But this one thinge onely, I commaunde and chaige thee, my 
Sonne, even as the last commaundement that I can give thee: 
that thou doe not forget altogether, nether over much re- 
member, that thyne Uncle hath bene Emperour. When he 
had tolde him this tale, he heard a noyse at his dore : they 
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OTHO were the souldiers that threatned the Senators which came 

from him, and woulde kill them, if they did not remayne 

with him, but would forsake their Emperour. Upon this 

occasion he came out once againe among them, being afirayd 

least the souldiers would doe the Senators some hurt, and 

made the souldiers give backe, not by intreating of tiiem, 

nor speaking curteously to them, but looking srymly on 

them, and in great rage : insomuch that they all shroncke 

backe, and went away for feare. So when night came, he 

was a thirst, and dranke a litle water: and having two 

swordes, he was proving a great while which had the best 

edge. In the ende, he put by the one, and kept the other 

in nis armes. Then he began to comfort his servaunts, and 

liberally to give out his money amonge them, to some more, 

to some lesse, not prodigally throwing it away without 

discretion, as being another mans money: but discreetely 

Otho in his gave to every man according to his desert. Then after he 

death, seemed had dispatched them away, he laid him down to sleepe al 

to follow Cato y^e ^q^i of the night, that the groomes of his chamber heard 

tican. ^j^ snort, he slept so sowndly. In the morning he called 

one of his infranchised bondmen, whom he had commaunded 

to helpe to save the Senators, and sent him to see if they 

were fiul safe, and gone. So when he understoode that they 

were all gone, and that they had all they would : Come on, 

said he then unto him, looke to thy selfe I reade thee, and 

take heede the souldiers see thee not, if thou wilt scape with 

life, for sure they will kill thee, thinking thou hast holpen 

Otho slue me to kill my selfe. So assoone as his infranchised bond- 

him selfe. man was gone out of his chamber, he toke his sword with 

both his hands, and setting the poynt of it to his brest, he 
fell downe upon it, seeming to feele no other payne, saving 
that he fetcned a sighe : whereby they that were without, 
knewe that he had done him selfe hurt. Thereuppon his 
friendes made straight an outcry, and all the campe and 
citie was incontinently full of teares and lamentacion. The 
souldiers sodainly ran with a great noyse to his gates, where 
they bitterly bewayled, and lamented his death, falling out 
with them selves that they were such Villaines so slenderly 
to have garded their Emperour, that they kept him not from 
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killing him selfe for their sakes. So there was not a man OTHO 
of them that left his body, though the enemies were hard at 
hand : but having honorably buryed him, and prepared a The iiinendls 
great stacke of wodde, they conveyed him armea to the fire of Otho the 
of his funeralls, every man thinkmg him selfe happy, that ™*P^'*'*'* 
ooulde first set his shoulders to the cofiyn to helpe to cary 
him. Others comming to it, kneeled downe on their knees, 
and kissed his wound. Others tooke and kissed his handes. 
Others that could not come neare him, honored him, and did 
reverence him a farre of, and some there were also that after 
the stacke of woode was set a fire, slue them selves hard by 
the fire : who had never received benefit by him that was 
dead, (at the least to any mans knowledge) nether had they 
any occasion to be afiraia of him, that was Conqueror. And 
truely me thinkes, never king nor tyrant was so ambitiously 
given to raigne, as they vehemently desired to be com- 
maunded by Otho, ana to obeye him : considering that 
their desire left them not even afl;er his death, but was so 
lively rooted in their mindes, that in the ende, it turned to 
a deadely hate unto Vitellius. But of this we will speake 
more hereafl;er in time and place. Now, when they had 
buried Othoes ashes, they did set up a tombe for him. The Emperor 
nether for magnificence of building, nor for glorious epi- P^^jj"^ 
taphe, subject unto envy. For I have scene Us tombe in BrjSettS? 
the citie of Bresselles, a meane thing, and the epitaph upon 
it translated out of Latine, sayeth no more but this : This 
is the tombe of Marcus Otho. He dyed being but seven Othoes age 
and thirty yere olde, and was Emperor but three moneths : •"* »*gn«- 
and there were as many famous men that commended his 
death, as they that reproved his life. For though he lived 
not much more honester then Nero, yet he dyed farre more 
honorably. Furthermore, when PoUio one of the Captaines 
would have compelled his souldiers presently to have taken 
their othes to be true to Vitellius, they fell out with him : 
and understanding that there were yet remayning some 
Senators, they would not medle with them, but onely 
troubled Verginius Rufiis. For they came to his dores 
armed, and ccdled him by his name, and commaunded him 
to take charge of them, and to goe as Ambassador to 
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OTHO intreate for them. Howbeit he thought it were but a 
fond part of him to take dbaige of them that were already 
overcome, considering he refused it when they had over- 
come : and also he was afiraid to goe Ambasrador to the 
Germaines, bicause he had compelled them to doe thinm 
against their willes. Therefore he went out at his badce 
dore, and saved him selfe. So when the souldiers. heard 
of it they were at length contented to be brought to be 
swome unto Vitellius, and so joyned them selves 
with Cednnaes souldiers, so tiiey mig^ be 
pardoned for all that was past 
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THE LIFE OF ANNIBAL 




U|F we doe call to mind the fint Punick 
warre the CarthagiDiaiu had with the 
Romanes : we shall find many Captaines, 
who fay the gloiye of their nofale deedes, 
have left great fame and renowme unto 
their posteritie. Howbeit amongest all 
the Captaines of the Carthaginians, none 
are found more worthy of fame, and so 
commended of all Greeke and L^tine Authors, then Hamil- 
car, Annibals father, otherwise sumamed Barcha, a valliant Tbepannti 
man doubtles, and in his time a skilfull souldier as any was. <>' ' 
The same Hamilcar first of all made warre with the Ronumes, 
a longer tyme in Sicilia then was looked for, who had done 
greate hurte to his contiye and common wealthe. Aiter 
that also in the warres of Africk (at what tyme the mer- 
cenarye souldiers through their rebellion did put the conttye 
of Carthage in greate daunger) he did so valliantly appease 
the insurrection: that to every mans judgement he was 
reputed the onely preserver of his conbye. Then he was 
sent Governor and Captaine into Spayne, and caryed with 
him at that tyme, (as it is reported) his sonne Annibal, 
beeing but a younge boye, where he did noble service. In 
fine, in the nynth yeare of his aboade there in that province, 
he dyed fighting vallyantly agaynst the Vetheons. After his 
deatne, Hasdrubal his S<mne u lawe, (whom the Cartha- 
ginians through the ayde and friendi^ip of the Bardnian 
faction had made generall of all their armye) remayned 
governor there the space of eight yeares. This Hasdrubal 
sent for Annibal into Spayne, after his father Hamilcars 
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death, against the minds of the chiefe of the oontranr 
faction, to thend that as he had bene trayned from his 
youth in the discipline of warres, in his hxher Hamilcars 
life : even so in like manner, that now bein^ come to mans 
state, he should the better harden his Ixx^, to away with 
the paines and daungers of the warres. ffow although at 
the nrst, the remembraunce of his father was a great nelpe 
unto him to winne the love and good will of the souldiers : 
yet he him selfe afterwards, through his diligence and 
Industrie so handled the matter, that the olde souldiers 
forgetting all other Captaines, they onely desired to choose 
him (and none other) for their governor. For they found in 
him all the perfections that could be wished for, in a noble 
Captaine or generall. He had a present and ready wit to 
give counsell what was to be done, in most greatest attempts: 
and besides, he lacked nether manhood nor industiy to put 
it in execution. He had a valiant and invincible mind, even 
in greatest daungers and adversities of bodye : the which are 
wont to staye others from performing their indevors and 
duety. He would watche and warde as any private souldier, 
and was auicke and ready to doe any kind of service, either 
like a valiant souldier, or a good Captaine. In this sort 
Annibal continued in service in the warres, the space of three 
yeares, under the conduct of Hasdrubal. In that time he so 
wanne the hartes of all the army, that immediatly after Has- 
drubals death, he was chosen to be Lieuetenant senerall with 
the common consent of all the souldiers : and this honor was 
layed upon him without contradiction of any of the Cartha- 
ginians, through the friendship and good will of the Bardnian 
raction. Annibal was now six and twenty yeare olde, when 
the souldiers made him their Lieuetenant generalL For at 
what time his father Hamilcar brought him into Spayne, he 
was then but nyne yeare olde: and fiY)m that time unto 
Hasdrubals death (according to Polybius declaration) it was 
seventecne yeares more. So he was no sooner made Lieue- 
tenant generall of all the campe, and his contry : but he 
bent him selfe to make warre with the Romanes, having 
long before determined it. For first of all, he chiefly main- 
teyned almost a ccmimon hate of all the Carthaginians 
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against the Romanes, bicause of the losse of Sicilia and ANNIBAL 
Sardinia. Besides also, he bare them a secret malice in 
nature, as a thing inheritable from his father Hamilcar: 
who, of all the Captaines the Carthaginians ever had, was 
the mortallest enemye unto the Romanes. And it is written 
also, that at what time Hamilcar made his preparation to 
goe into Spayne, he compelled Annibal beine but a boy, to 
sweare in a sacrifice he made, that he would be a mortal 
enemy to the Romanes, assoone as ever he came to the state 
of a man. So, the remembrance of these things were still 
fresh in the young mans minde, as the Idea (or image) of 
his fathers hate, and still provoked him to spie out afi the 
meanes he could, how to destroy the Empire of Rome. 
Besides also, the Barcinian faction never lett to prick him TliaBsreliiin 
forward unto it, bicause by wars he mi^t raise him self to faction, 
greatnes, and so increase nis estate. These causes, aswell 
common as perticuler, inticed Annibal to attempt warre 
against the Romanes, and gave the stowt young man occa- 
sion by these meanes to practise innovation. There was a 
people at that time called the Saguntines, who confyned 
mdifferently betwixt the Romanes and Carthaginians : and 
were left free by the former peace concluded. These Si^un- 
tines ever after tooke part with the Romanes : and by 
meanes of the lea^^ue tnat was made betwixt them, the 
Romanes alwayes found them ve^ true and faithfull to the 
Empire of Rome. Annibal therfore thought with him self, 
he could not devise to make a better match to anper the 
Romanes withall, and to kindle the fire of his malice also 
against them: then to make warre with the Saguntines, 
their confederats. Howbeit, before he would be openly 
scene to set upon them, he first determined to leade his 
armye against the Olcades, and other people on the other 
side of the river of Iberus : and after he had overcomen Iberus fl. 
them, then to finde occasion to molest the Saguntines, to 
make it appeare that the warre was rather begonne by them, 
then purposely intended by him. So after he had overcome 
the Olcades, he did set upon the Vacceians, spoyled their 
contry, besieged many cities, and tooke Hermandioe, and 
Arbocole, greate and riche cities. Nowe he had in manner 
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overcome all the whole contiye, when divers fugitives fit>m 
the citie of Hennandice, enooragmg one another, conspired 
against him, leavied men, and intised the Olcades that were 
fled, to take their part Then they perswaded the Car- 
pentanians their neighbours, that they would all agree 
sodainly to set upon Annibal at his retume. They being 
a people that desired nothing more then to fight, and con- 
siaering also that they had received injuries by Annibal, did 
easily barken unto that oounsell : and thereuppon leavying 
a great number of men, to the number of a hundred thow- 
sand, they went to assaile Annibal at his retume from the 
Vacceians, by the river of Tagus. When the Carthaginians 
discovered their army, they staled upon it, and were marvel- 
ously afiraid. And doutles, they had had a great overthrow, 
if they had fought with those so fierce people, being affiraid 
of their sodaine comming, and also loden as they were with 
so great spoyles: the which Annibal deepely considering, 
like a wise Captaine as he was, he woula not ^^t, but 
lodfi^ed his campe in the place where they were. Then the 
n^tdaj foUowTg, he pa^ed his army over the river with as 
litle noise as he could, leaving the passage where the enemies 
mi^ht easiliest come over, ungarded : bicause under pretence 
of dissembled feare, he might intise the barbarous people to 
passe over the river, to take the oportunitie and occasion 
ofired them. Now in deede as he was the subtillest captaine, 
and had the finest stratageames of any other captaine of his 
time : so his policy was not in vaine, and his purpose to 
good effect, in abusing of the enemy. For the wild barbarous 
people reposing too great trust m the multitude of their 
men, supposing the Carthaginians had ben affiraid: with 
great fury entred the river to passe it over. So they beine 
greatlv bx>ubled, and out of order by this meanes, and 
specially before tiiey could passe all over the river, they were 
set upon by the Carthaginians : first by certen horsemen, and 
afterwards with the whole army, so Uiat there was a great 
number of them slaine, and the residue were put to ^^t. 
After this victory, all the people inhabiting about the nver 
of Iberus, yeldea them selves unto him, saving the Sagun- 
tines: who, though they saw Annibal at hwd comming 
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towards them, yet trusting to the friendship of the Romanes, ANNIBA] 
they prepared to defend them selves against him : and there- 
withall sent Ambassadors presently to Rome, to shew the 
Senate in what great damiger they were, and also to pray 
aide against their so great enemye, that made warres so 
hottely with them. Tne Ambassadors that were sent to 
Rome, were scant gone out of Spayne, when Annibal made 
open warre on them, with al his army, and pitched his AnnilNd kf 
campe before the citie of Sa^untus. When this matter was ^ *?^*^ 
reported at Rome, aad consiuted of for the wrongs that had gjl^^^ 
b^e done to their confederats : the Senators delt but slackly ^^^ 
in it, and by decree onely sent P. Valerius Flaccus, and 
Quintus Bebius Pamphilus unto Annibal, to will him to 
raise his se^e from Saguntus : and if they found he would 
not harken to them, that then they should thence repaire 
to Carthage, and to pray them to deliver their generall 
Annibal unto them, bicause he had broken the peace. Poly- 
bius writeth, that Annibal did heare these Ambassadors, 
howbeit that he made them a slender aunswer. livius 
writeth in contrary manner, that they were never heard, nor 
came at any time to his campe. Howbeit they both agree 
thus far, tnat they came into Spayne, and afterwards went 
into Afiike, and from thence came to Carthage : where after 
they had delivered their message unto the counsel, the 
Barcinian faction were so much against them, that they dis- 
honorably returned to Rome, and obtained not their desire. 
Now, in the Senate of Cartilage, there were two contrary Two oontnr 
parts and factions : of the which, the first tooke his begin- S^'*^"* ^ 
ning from the government of Hamilcar, sumamed Bai^ia, ^|^j|?^^| 
ana so disoended as it were by succession to his sonne j^trdiSiiiii, 
Annibal, and grew afterwards unto such greatnes, that that andHumlaii 
faction (aswel abroad, as at home) ruled aU matters judidall. Hamilcar 
The second faction came of Hanno, a grave man, and of Barcha. 
great authoritie in the same common wealth : howbeit a man ii^qq^ . ^ 
more given to embrace peace and quietnes, then otherwise gnve conn- 
disposed to warre and trouble. It is he onely (as it is seller and 
reported) who at that time when the Ambassaoors of the pvemor 
Romanes came to Carthage, to complaine of the injuries ^ P^*^^ 
done to their confederats : that did tnen in manner against 
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the will of all the whole Senate, counsell them to keepe 
peace with the Romanes, and to beware of warres, the which 
one day mie;ht peradventure utterly destroy their contiy. 
Doubtles, if the Carthaginians woulde have followed the 
grave counsell of Hanno, rather than to have given place to 
their desires, and had followed the Author of peace, and 
not to have been ruled by them that gave counsell to make 
warres : they hadde not tasted of those miseries which their 
contry afterwards came unto. But giving place to the furie 
and ambitious mind of a young man, they heaped such 
mischieves on their heads, as afterwards fell out upon them. 
Therefore it is very meete for wise Magistrats and gover- 
nors of common weales, alwaies rather to have an eye to the 
begiiming of any matters, then to the ende : and ever to 
decyde all matters by advise and councel, before they should 
take any wars in hand. Now the Saguntines seing them 
selves faiesecged by Annibal, and that against al reason and 
equitie he made warres upon them : they notwithstanding 
valiantly defended the se<^e, many monethes together. Yet 
in fine, though Annibal had many moe men then they 
(havine a hundred and fifty thowsand men in his campe) and 
that the most part of their rampars were battered and 
overthrowen : they liked rather to abide the sack of their 
citye, then to yeld them selves to the mercy of their mortall 
enemie. So some doe report, that Saguntus was taken the 
eight moneth after seege was layed unto it : but Livie 
seemeth not to a^ee to that, nether to set downe any certen 
time of the contmuance of the seege. Nowe, the taking of 
this so wcalthie a citie, was a great furtherance divers wayes 
to Annibals enterprises. For many cities taking example 
of the sacke of Saguntus, who before mislikin^ to be sub- 
ject to the Carthaginians, were ready to rebeU : they kept 
them selves quiet, and the souldiers also waxed lively and 
coragious, seemg the rich spoyles that were divided in the 
campe. So Annibal sent great presents of the spoiles 
of the Saguntines unto Carthage, whereby he wanne the 
chicfest men of the citie, and made them like the better of 
warres : whome he determined to leade with him asainst the 
Romanes, not in Spayne, as many supposed, but into Italy 
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it selfe. Whitest these matters were in hande, the Ambas- ANNIBAL 
sadors returned from Carthage to Rome, and declared in 
open Senate, the slender aunswer they had received, in 
manner at the selfe same time when they had intelligence of 
the sacke of Saguntus. Hereuppon the Romanes greatly 
repented them selves, (though somewhat too late) for that 
they ayded not their friendes and confederats in so great a 
daunger. Therefore all the Senate and people together, 
being very sory for it, and therewith also marvelously 
offended, they devided tiie provinces unto the Consuls, to 
wete : Spayne unto Publius Cornelius, and Africk and P. Comaliat 
Sicilia also unto Titus Sempronius. Afterwards, certen of «Qd T. Sem- 
the noblest men of the citie were sent ambassadors unto Jj^JJS^ 
Carthage, to make their complaints in open Senate for 
breache of the peace, and also to denownce unto them the 
cause of the warre to come, and therewith boldly to pro- Warres pro- 
claime open warre against them, after they had declared claymed by 
the occasion thereof to come of them selves. This was as ^^^"^qJ 
bravely received of the Carthaginians, as lustely offred unto n,aginiim«. 
them: but therein they were not so wel advised, as the 
successe of that warre in the ende sufficiently proved it to 
them. Now Annibal being advertised how things were con- 
cluded in the Senate at Carthage, and thinking with him 
selfe that it was time to goe into Italy, as he had determined 
from the b^nnin^: he made all the possible speede he 
could to prepare his shippes and things ready, and so 
required ayde of the cities that were his best friends and 
confederats, and commaunded that all the bands should 
meete him at newe Carthage. So when he came to Gades, 
he appoynted good garrisons in places most convenient, in 
Africk and Spayne, which he thought above all things els 
to be most necessary : bicause that when he should goe into 
Italy, the Romanes should not winne it from him. There- 
fore he sent into Africk, twelve hundred horsemen, and 
thirteene thowsand footemen, all Spanyards: and brides, 
he brought out of divers parts of Africk foure thowsand 
souldiers, and placed them in garrison in Carthage, obteyn- 
ing both hostages and souldiers by this roeanes. So he left 
the government of Spayne to his brother Hasdrubal, and 
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gave him an anny of fiftye shippes of warre, two thowsand 
horsemen, and twelve thowsana footemen. These were 
the garrisons he left in both those provinces. Nowe he 
thought them not sufficient to withstande the power of the 
Romanes, if they bent their warres into Spayne, or Africk : 
but bicause he thought them stronge inough to stay the 
enemy from overrunning of the contir, untiU that having 
brought his armye by land, he had set foote in Italy. 
Moreover, he knewe that the Carthaginians were stronee 
inough to leavy a new army if they lysted, and if neede 
so required, to send him ayde also mto Italy. For, after 
that tney had driven away this so daungerous a warre, pro- 
cured agaynst them through the spight of the mercenary 
souldiers, having ever after obteinea victorie : first imder 
the conduct of Hamilcar : secondly, under Hasdruball : and 
lastlic, under Annibal : they were growen to such greatnes 
and strength, that at what time Aunibal came into Italie, 
their Empire and dominions were marvelously enlarged. 
For they had all the coast of Afiricke, which lyeth over 
a^nst the sea Mediterraneum, from the aulters of the 
Philenians, which be not farre from the great Syrte, unto 
Hercules pillers : and conteineth in length *two thowsande 
paces. So, after they had passed the straight which devideth 
Africke from Europe, they possessed almost all Spayne, to the 
mountaines FVrenei, which doe devide Spayne from Gaule. 
Thus order being taken for all things in Africke, and Spayne : 
Annibal returned againe to new Carthage, where his armie 
was readie for him, and well appointed. So, meaning to 
delay time no lenger, he called his men together, and 
incoraging them with great and large promises, he greatly 
commended the commodities of Italie : and made great 
accompt unto them of the friendshippe of the Gaules, and 
in the end he bad them be of good corage, and set lustely 
forward. Thereuppon, the next day following he departed 
from Carthage, and brought his armie all alon^st the coast, 
unto the river Iberus. It is reported, that the next night 
following, Annibal dreamed he saw a ' young man, of a 
marvelous terrible looke and stature, who bad him follow 
him into Italie : but afterwards, that he saw a snake of a 
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wonderful greatnes, making a marvelous noyse : and being ANNIBAL 
desirous to imderstand what the same might signifie, it was 
told him that it betokened the destruction of Italie. It is 
not to be marveled at, though the great care and thought 
he tooke in the day time for the warre of Italie, made nis 
mind to run of such fansies in the night, as dreaming of 
victory or destruction, or such other calamities of warre. 
For they are things that happen often, as Cicero the Orator 
saith : that our thoughts ana words do beget such things in 
our dreame, as Ennius the Poet wryteth of Homer : to wit, 
like to those his minde most ran on, or that he talked of 
most. Now, after Annibal had passed over the mountaines 
Pirenei, and that he had also won the Gaules harts with 
bountifiiU gifts : in few dayes he came to the river of Rhone. 
The head of the river of Rhone, is not farre from the heades The head ani 
of the rivers of the Rhein and Danuby, and running eight course of the 
hundred furlongs, it falleth into Lacus Lemanus at Geneva, pu^^ 
Then it runneth from thence towardes the West, and devideth 
the Gaules a pretie way : and then heins increased by the 
river of Arar (called in French, Saone) and with other rivers, Arar fL 
in the ende it falleth into the sea with divers heades, betwext 
the Voices, and the Cavarians. The Voices, at that time The Voices: 
inhabited both the sides of the river of Rhone, and were p«ople 1^ 
full of people, and the richest of all the other Gaules. They JJ^^^ 
having understanding of Annibals comming, passed over ^ver of 
the river, and armed them selves, and prepared on the other Rhone, 
side to stoppe the Carthaginians, that they should not passe 
over. Now, though Annibal had wonne all the other Gaules, 
yet those he coulde never winne neither by gifts, nor threats, 
to cause them rather to prove the frendship of the Cartha- 
ginians, tixen their force. Therefore Annibal perceiving he 
was to handle such enemies rather by policy, he commaunded 
Hanno the sonne of Bomilcar, secretly to passe over the 
river of Rhone, with parte of the armie, and so to set upon 
the Gaules on the sodaine. Thereupon Hanno as he was 
commaunded, made a long iomey, and having passed over 
the river at passable fords : he shewed him selie hard by the 
enemies campe, before they saw him, or that they luiewe 
what it was. The Gaules hearing their showtes and cries 
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behinde them, and having their handes full of Annibal 
before them, who had many botes ready to passe over his 
men: they having no leasure to consult of the matter, 
neither to arme them selves to stande to defense, left their 
campe, and fled for life. So they being driven from the 
other side of the river, the rest of the armie of the Cartha- 
ginians passed over it with safetie. In the meane time, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, that but a litle before was comen unto 
Massilia, still heard newes of Annibals armie. Wherefore, 
to be more assured of the matter, he sent a bande of choyoe 
horsemen to discover what the enemies intent was: who 
making great speede as they were commaunded, met by 
chaunce with five hundred horsemen of the Numidians, 
whom Annibal had also sent to bring him word of the 
Romanes armie. So, they first sodainly gave charge upon 
the Numidians, and after a hotte and valliant conflict 
betwene both the parties, in the end the Romanes over- 
comming them, they made them flie, but with great losse 
of their men : howebeit the greatest losse and slaughter fell 
upon the enemies. So Annibal by this meanes founde 
wnere the Romanes lay, and stoode in a great dout with 
him selfe, whither he shoulde keepe on his way into Italie, 
or else lead his armie against the Consul that then was, and 
so to prove his happe and successe. At length, debating 
many wayes in his mind, and uncertaine which way he would 
determine : the Ambassadors of the Boians perswaded him 
to leave all other devises, and to goe on into Italie. For 
before that Annibal had passed over the mountaines Pirenei, 
the Boians having by cratt taken the Romanes Ambassadors, 
and done great mischiefe unto Manlius the Praetor, and 
intised the Insubrians also: they were revolted from the 
Romanes, and tooke parte with Annibal, and onely bicause 
the Romanes had replenished the cities of Placentia, and 
Cremona with people, and had made them Colonies to Rome. 
So Annibal bemg ruled by their counsell, raised his campe, 
and keping the rivers side, still going against the river : in 
few dayes he came to the place which the Gaules doe call 
the Hand, the which the river of Arar and Rhodanus com- 
ming from divers mountaines doe make there. So at this 
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present, there is the fionous dtie of lion in Graule, which ANNIBAL 
they say was built long time after, by Plancus Munatius. Lujidiinuin, 
From thence he came to the contrie of the Allobroges, and ^^^ ^ 
having pacified the variance betwext two brethren for the ^^^ 
realme, he came through the contrie of the Castinians and 
Vocontians, to the river of Durance. The head of this Draentiai. 
river commeth from the Alj>e8, and from thence running 
with a swift streame, falleth into the river of Rhone : ana 
as it oftentimes chaungeth her course, so hath it in manner 
no passable forde. Yet Annibal having past it over, he led 
his armie unto the Alpes, through open and plaine contries, 
as farre as he coulde : howebeit as he passed through them, 
he had great losses, as it is reported. Insomuche that some 
which were livine at that time, did affirme, that they heard 
Annibal him selfe say, that he had lost above thirtie thow« 
sand men, and the most parte of his horsemen. For he Annibal mad 
was forced not only to fight with the inhabitants of the ^^Issttawg 
mountaines, but also compelled to make wayes through the ^ t^^^g^ooii' 
straights : so that in certaine places of the highest rockes, taines, hw 
he was driven to make passages through, by force of fire and force of nro 
vin^er. So when he had passed the Alpes in fifteene dayes *nd vinegar* 
space, he came downe into the valley, not farre from the The vallaf o 
citie of Turine. Whereby it seemeth to me, that he passed Tanrinua. 
over the mountaine they commonly called Grenua, the which Annibala 
on the one side of it hath the river of Druentia, and on the SSK?^ ^ 
other side it goeth downe to the city of Turine. Now it is piedmont, 
hard to say tmly, what number of men he had when he was notfiurranroi 
comen into Italic : bicause of mens diversities of opinions. Turine. 
For some wryte, that he had a himdred thowsand footemen, 
and twentie thowsand horsemen : others also write, that he 
had twentie thowsand footemen, and sixe thowsand horse- 
men, all Afrikans and Spanyardes. But others, reckoning 
the Graules and Ligurias, doe count foure score thowsande 
footemen, and tenne thowsande horsemen. Yet it is not 
credible, that his armie was so great, as the first men report, 
and specially having passed through so many contries, and 
also received such fosse as he had: neither also could his 
number be so small, as the second reporters doe make it, if 
a man will consider the famous ezploytes and great enter- 
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prises he did afterwardes. So that I like their opinions best, 
which keepe the meane betwene them both: considering 
that he brought into Italie, the better parte of foure score 
thowsand footemen, and tenne thowsand norsemen, the which 
he had leavied in Spayne : as it is manifestly knowen also, 
that a great number of the Ligurians and Gaules came to 
joyne with him, for the great malice they bare unto the 
Romanes, that gave no place nor grounde unto the Cartha- 
ginians. So Annibal being comen from Turine, into the 
contrie of the Insubrifims: he was met withall by Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, who marching with wonderfiul speede 
from Massilia, and having passed the rivers of Po and 
Tesin, he camped not farre from the enemie. So shortly 
after, both the Greneralls being comen into the field to view 
eche others campe, the horsemen of either side grew to 
skirmish, which continued long, and was not to be dis- 
cerned which of them had the better. Howbeit in the 
end, the Romanes seeing the Consul hurt, and also that 
the horsemen of the Numidians, by litle and litle came 
to compasse them in : they were driven to geve ground, 
and so pretily retyrcd, defending the Consul the best 
they could to save him, and so at length recovered their 
campe. It is reported that Publius Cornelius Scipio, was 
saved at that time through his sonnes helpe, who after- 
wardes was called African, and at that time was but a 
young stripling: whose praise though it was wonderfull 
in so greene a youth, yet it is likelie to be true, bicause 
of the famous and valliant actes he did afterwardes. Nowe 
Scipio having proved how much his enemie was stronger 
then him seUe in horsemen : he determined to place his 
campe so, as his footemen might be in best safety, and 
also fi^ht with greatest advantage. And therefore the 
next night following he passed the river of Po, and made 
as litle noyse as he coulae, and went unto Placentia. The 
like shortlie after did T. Sempronius Longus, who had bene 
restored from banishment by the Senate, and sent for out 
of Sicilia: bicause both the Consuls should goveme the 
common wealth by one selfe authoritie. Annibal also 
followed them both with all his armie, and pitched his 
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campe neere unto the river of Trebia : hoping that bicause ANNIBAl 
both campes lay so neere together, some occasion would Trebia fl* 
be ofired to fight, the which he chieflie desired, both bicause 
he coulde not long maintaine warre for lacke of vittells, 
as also that he mistrusted the fickelnes of the Gaules. 
Who, like as they soone fell in league and frendship with 
him, drawen unto it with hope of chaunge, and with the 
fame also of his victorie obtained : so he mistrusted that 
upon any light occasion (as if the warre should continue 
any long time in their oontrie) they would tume all the 
hate they bare unto the Romanes, against him, as the 
only author of this warre. For these respectes therefore, 
he devised all the meanes he could to come to battell. 
In the meane time, Scmpronius the other Consul, met 
with a troupe of the enemies, loden with spoyle, stragling 
up and downe the fieldes, whom he charged, and put to 
flight. So imagining the like successe of all the battell, 
by this good fortune he had met withall: he had good 
hope of victorie, if once both the armies might come to 
fight. Therefore being marvelous desirous to doe some 
noble enterprise before Scipio were recovered of his hurt, 
and that the new Consul should be chosen : he determined 
to joyne battell against the will of his other colleague 
and fellowe Consul Scipio, who thought nothing could be 
to lesse purpose, then to put all the state and common 
wealth in jeopardie, speciallie having all the whole Gaules 
in maner in the field against him. Now, Annibal had 
secret intelligence of all this variance, by spialls he had 
sent into the enemies campe. Wherefore, he being politike Ambush kk 
and suttle as he was, found out a place straight betwene ^Y Annibal 
both campes, covered over with bushes and briers, and ^™^^^ 
there he placed his brother Mago to lye in ambush, with ^ 
a companie of chosen men. Then he commaunded the 
horsemen of the Numidians, to sciurie to the trenches of 
the Romanes, to intise him to come to battell : and there- 
upon made the residue of his armie to eate, and so put 
them in verie good order of batteU, to be readie upon 
any occasion ofrered. Now the Consul Sempronius, at the 
first tumult of the Numidians, sodainly sent his horsemen 
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ANNIBAL to encounter them, and after them put out six thowsande 
footemen, and in the ende, came him selfe out of his 
campe with all his armie. It was then in the middest 
of winter, and extreame cold, and speciallie in the places 
inclosed about the Alpes, and the moimtaine Appenine. 
knnilMd Nowe the Numidians as they were commaunded, mtised 

ought with the Romanes by litle and litle on this side the river of 
jj™8^^ Trebia, untill tney came to the place where they might 
heriyerof^ disceme their ensignes: and then they sodainlie turned 
[Vebia. upon the enemies which were out of order. For it is 

rheNumi- the manner of the Numidians, oftentimes to flie of set 
Uans craft purpose, and then to stay upon the sodaine when they see 
n flying. time, to charge their enemie more hottely and fiercely then 
before. Whereuppon Sempronius incontinently gathered 
his horsemen together, and did set his men in battell 
ray, as time required, to geve charge upon his enemie, 
that stayed for him in order of battel!. For Annibal 
had cast his men into squadrons, readie upon any occa* 
sion. The skirmish beganne first by the light horsemen, 
and afterwards increased hotter by supplie of the men 
of armes: howbeit the Romane Enimts being unable 
to beare the shocke of the enemies, tiiey were quickelie 
broken. So that the legions maintained the battell with 
such furie and noble con^, that they had bene able to 
have resisted, so they had tought but with footemen onely. 
But on the one sidle, the horsemen and Elephants maae 
them affiled, and on the other side the footemen followed 
them verie lustely, and fought with great furie against 
famished and frozen men. Wherefore the Romanes not- 
withstanding, suffiing all the miseries that vexed them on 
everie side, with an unspeakable corage and maffnanimitie, 
such as was above their force and strength: they fought 
still, untill that Maco comminff out of his ambush, came 
and sodainly assailed them wiui |;reat showtes and cries, 
and that the middle squadron of the Carthaginians also 
(through Annibals commaimdement) flew upon the Ceno- 
manians. Then the Romanes seeing their confederats flie, 
their harts were done, and utterlv discoraged. It is sayd 
that there were tenne thowsande footemen of the Romanes 
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got to Placentia, and came through the enemies. The ANNIBAI 
rest of the armie that fledde, were most parte of them 
slaine by the Carthaginians. The Consul l^mpronius also 
scaped verie narowlie from the enemies. The victorie cost AunilMls 
Annibal the setting on also : for he lost a great number victorie of 
of his men, and the most parte of all his Elephantes were ^^^^^J^jJ. 
slaine. After this battell, Annibal overcame all the contrie, 
and did put all to fire and sworde, and tooke also certaine 
townes : and with a few of his men made a great number 
of the contrie men flie, that were disorderlie gathered 
together in battelL Then at the b^inning of the spring, 
he brought his army into the field sooner then time re- 
quired: and meaning to goe into Thuscan, he was driven 
backe by a great tempest at the verie toppe of the height 
of the Appenine, and so compelled to oring his armie 
about Placentia: howbeit shortly after he put himselfe 
againe into the fields for divers urgent and necessary 
causes. For had he not saved him selfe by that polide, 
he had almost bene taken tardie by the ambush of the 
Graules: who bein^ angiy with him that the warre con- 
tinued so long in their contry, they sought to be revenged 
of him, as Uie only author and occasion of the warre. 
Therefore perceiving it was time for him to avoyde this 
daunger, he made all the hast he could to leade his armie 
into some other province. Furthermore, he thought it 
would increase his estunacion much among straungers, 
and also greatly encorage his owne people, if he could 
make the power of the Carthaginians to seeme so great, 
and also tneir Captaine to be of so noble a cora^e, as 
to dare to make warre so neere to the citie of Home. 
All things therefore set a part, he marched with his 
campe by the mountaine Appenine, and so comming 
through the contry of the ligurians, he came into 
Thuscan, by the way that bringem them into the cham- 
pion contry, and to the marisses about the river of 
Amus. The river of Amus at that time was very high, Amus fl. 
and had overflowen all the fields thereabouts. Annibal 
therefore marching with so great an army as he had, 
could not avoyde it) but t&Bit he must needes lose a 
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number of his men and horse, before he could get out 
of those evill favored marisses. Insomuch that he him 
selfe lost one of his eyes, by reason of the great paines 
he had taken day and night without sleepe or rest, and 
also through the evill ayer: though he was caried upon 
a high Elephants back, which on^ was left him of all 
that he had brought with him. in the meane time, C. 
Flaminius Consul, to whom the charge of Sempronius army 
was seven : he was come unto Arctium against the Senat^ 
minoe, who were marvelously offended with him, bicause 
he left his companion Cn. Servilius at Rome, and went 
unto his province by stelth as it were, without the furniture 
of a Consul and his officers. This was a very hasty man 
of nature, and one whom the people had brought to that 
dignity and office : so that he was become so prowde and 
insolent that men might see he would hazara all things 
without wit or judgement. Annibal having intelligence 
hereof, thought it the best way to anger the Consul, and 
to do what tie could possible to allure him into the field, 
before his fellow Consul should come to joyne with him. 
Therfore, he marching forward with his campe through 
the contry of Fesula, and Arctium, he burnt and spoiled 
all the contry thereabout, and filled them all with feare, 
never leaving to destroy all before him, until he came to 
the mountaines Cortonenses, and so to the lake called 
Thrasimene. When he had viewed the place, he went 
about to surprise his enemy by some ambush: wherupon 
he conveied certen horsemen imdcr the hills, hard by the 
straight that goeth unto Thrasimene, and behind the 
mountaines also, he placed his light horsemen. Then he 
him selfe with the rest of his army came downe into the 
field, supposing that the Consul would not be quiet : and 
so it fell out For hot stirring heades are easely intrapped, 
and fall into the enemies ambush, and oftentunes do put 
all in hazard, bicause they will follow no counsell nor 
good advise. C. Flaminius therefore, seeing their contry 
utterly spoiled, the come destroyed and cut downe, and 
the houses burnt: he made great hast to lead his armie 
against the enemie, contrarie to all mens minds, who 
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would have had him taried for his companion Cn. Servilius ANNIBAL 
the other Consul. So even at sunne set, when he was 
come to the straightes of the lake of Thrasimene, he 
caused his campe to stay there, although his men were 
not wearie with the long jomey they had taken by the 
way. So the next morning by breake of day, making no 
view of the contrie, he went over the mountaines. Then 
Annibal who long before was prepared for this, did but Battell 
stay for the oportunitie to worke his feate : when he saw ^*^.?* ? 
the Romanes come into the plaine, he gave a signall unto all c FlaminiM 
his men to geve charge upon the enemie. Thereuppon the the Consuls 
Carthaginians breaking out on everie side, came before and by the lake 
behinde, and on the flanckes to assaile the enemie, being shut of Thrasy- 
in betwene the lake and the mountaines. Now in contrarie "^®°^ 
mancr, the Romanes beginning to fight out of order, they '^^^ Romanes 
fought inclosed together, that they could not see one an nwt in^Mit 
other, as if it had l^ne darke : so that it is to be wondered that they ' 
at, how, and with what minde they fought it out so long, heard not the 
considering they were compassed m on everie side. For noise of an 
they fought it out above three howres space, with such fury cw^Q'i^ke. 
anci corage, that they heard not the temble earthquake that 
was at that present time, neither did they offer to flie or 
stirrc a foote : until they heard that the Consul C. Flaminius C. Flaminius 
going from rancke to rancke to encourage his men, was slaihe ^o Consul 
by a man of armes called Ducarius. Then when they had ^^^^ 
lost their Grcncrall, and being voyde of all hope : they fled, 
some towardes the mountames, and others towards the 
lake, of the which divers of them flying were overtaken and 
slaine. So there were slainc ^fifteene thowsand in the field, ^Plutarke in 
and there scaped about ten thowsand. Furthermore the **>® hfe of 
report went, that there were six thowsande footemen which fj^ilJu' 

forciblie (at the beginning of the battell) got to the moun- to as many 
taine, and there stayed on a hill till the battell was ended, prisoners, 
and at length came downc upon Annibals promise : but they 
were betrayed, and slaine, every mothers sonne of them. 
After this great victorie, Annibal did let divers Italian Annibals 
prisoners goe free without raunsome paying, after he had craflinesto 
used them marvelous curteouslie : bicause that the tame of y^JT 
his clcmencieand curtesie should be knowen unto all nations, 
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ANNIBAL whereas in deede his owne nature was oontrarie to all vertuea. 
lie nsturall For he was hastie and cruell of nature, and from his youth 
dspof^on of ^as brought up in warres, and exercised in murther, treason, 
^'^ and ambushes layed for enemies : and never cared for law, 

order, nor civill government. So by this meanes he became 
one of the cruellest Captaines, the most suttell, and craftiest 
to deceive and intrap his enemie, that ever was. For as he 
was alway pr3ring to beguile the enemie : so those whom he 
could not overcome in warre by plaine force, he went about 
to intrappe by flight and policie. The which appeareth true 
by this present battell, and also by the other he foi^ht 
against tne Consul Sempronius, by the river of Trebia. But 
let us retume to our matter, and leave this talke till an 
other time. Now when the newes of the overthrow and 
death of the Consul Flaminius was reported at Rome, hav- 
ing lost the most parte of his armie: there was great 
mone and lamentation made through all the dtie of Rome. 
Some bewailing the common misene of the common wealth, 
others lamentmg their private particular losse, and some 
also sorowing for both together. But in deede it was a 
woefuU sight, to see a world of men and women to run to 
the gates of the citie, everie one privatly asking for their 
kinne and frends. Some do write, that there were two 
women, who being very sorie and pensife, dispairing of the 
Sxtresme safetie of their sonnes, dyed sodainly for the extreame ioy 
oycauseth they had, when beyond their expectacion and hope they 
odaine death, g^^g ^-jj^jj. gonnes auve and safe. At the selfe same time, 
Cn. Servilius, the other Consul with C Flaminius, did s^L 
him foure thowsand horsemen, not understanding yet of the 
battell that was fought by the lake of Thrasymene. But 
when they heard of the overthrowe of their men by the way, 
and thereifore thought to have fled into Umbria : they were 
compassed in by the horsemen of the enemies, and so brought 
unto Annibal. Nowe the Empire of Rome being brought 
into so great extreamitie and daunger, bicause of so many 
small losses one in the necke of an other : it was ordeined, 
rhe office of ^^^^ ^^ extraordinarie Governor or Magistrate should be 
McttttoFy of chosen, who should be created Dictator : an office specially 
rhat effect used to be reserved for the last hope and remedies in most 
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extreame daimger and perill, of the state and common ANNIBAI 
wealth. But bicause the Consul Servilius could not retume 
at that time to Rome, all the waies being kept by the 
enemie: the people contrarie to their custome, created 
Q. Fabius Dictator, (who afterwards attained the surname Q. FMvm 
of Maximus, to say, verie great) who likewise did name MAjdmiui^ 
M. Minutius Grenerail of the horsemen. Now this Fabius S^^^ 
was a grave and wise counseller, and of great authoritie and 
estimadon in the common wealtii : insomuche as the citizens 
had all their hope and confidence in him onely, perswading 
them selves, that the honor of Rome might be better 
preserved under the government and conduct of such a 
Grenerail, rather then under the government of any other 
man whatsoever. So Fabius knowing it very well, after he 
had carefullie and diliffentlie seven order for all thinges 
necessarie : he departed from Rome, and when he had re- 
ceived the armie of the late Consul Cn. Servilius, he added 
unto them two other legions, and so went unto the enemie. 
Nowe Annibal was eone from the lake of Thrasjnoiene, and 
went directly towaides the dtie of Spoletum, to see if he 
could take it at the first assault. But when he saw that the 
townes men stoode upon the rampers of the walls, and val- 
liantlie defended them selves : he then left the towne, and 
destroyed the contrie as he went, and biunt houses and 
villages, and so went into Apulia, through the marches of 
Ancona, and the contries of the Marsians and Pelignians. 
The Dictator followed him at the heeles, and camped hard 
by the dtie of Arpy, not farre from the campe of the 
enemie, to thend to drawe out the warre at length. For 
the rashnesse and foolehardines of the former Captaines Hastinaiof 
affore time, had brought the state of Rome into such C«ptain« 
miserie : that they thought it a victorie unto them, not ^^^^'^"fi. 
to be overcome by the enemie, that had so often over- ^^ 
come them. Whereby all thii^es were turned straight with 
the chaunge and alteradon of the Captaine. For, though 
Annibal had set his men in battell ray, and afterwaroes 
perceiving his enemie sturred not, went and destroyed the 
contrie, hoping thereby to intise the Dictator to fight, when 
he should see tiie contrie of his confederates so spoyled, as it 
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was before his face : the Dictator, this notwithstanding, was 
not moved withaU, but still kept his men close together, as 
if the matter had not concerned him. Annibal was in a 
marvelous rage with the delay of the Dictator, and therefore 
often removed his campe, to the ende that going divers 
wayes, some occasion or oportunitie might fall out to deceive 
the enemie, or else to geve battell. So when he had passed 
the mountaine Appenine, he came unto Sanmium. But 
bicause shortlie after, some of Campania, who having bene 
taken prisoners by the lake of Thrasjrmene, had bene set at 
libertie without raunsome : they putting him in hope that 
he might take the citie of Capua, he made his armie march 
forward, and tooke a ^de that knew the contrie, to bring 
him unto Casinum. Nowe the guide overhearing Casinum, 
undcrstoode it Casilinum, and so mistaking the sound of 
the word, brought the armie a cleane contrary way unto 
Calentinum, and Calenum, and from thence about Stella. 
So when they came into a contry environned about with 
mountaines and rivers, Annibal knew straight they had 
mistaken their way, and so did cruelly put the gmde to 
death. Fabius the Dictator, did in the meane time beare 
all this pacientlie, and was contented to geve Annibal 
libertie to take his pleasure which way he woulde: untill 
he had gotten the moimtaines of Gktllicanum, and Casili- 
num, where he placed his garrison, bein^ places of great 
advantage and commodity. So the armie of the Cartha- 
ginians was in manner compassed in every way, and they 
must needes have dyed for famine in that place, or else have 
fled, to their great shame and dishonor : had not Annibal 
by this stratageame prevented the daunger. Who knowing 
the daun^r ell his armie stoode in, and having spied a fit 
time for it: he commaunded his souldiers to onng forth 
two thowsand oxen which they had gotten in spoyle in the 
fields, having great store of them, and then tying torches or 
fire linckes unto their homes, he appointed the nimblest men 
he had to light them, and to dnve the oxen up the hill 
to the toppe of the mountaines, at the reliefe of the first 
watche. AH this was duely executed according to his com- 
maundement, and the oxen running up to the toppe of the 
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mountaines with the toiches burning, the whole armie ANNIBA] 
marched after them fayer and softly. Now the Romanes 
that had long before placed a strong garrison upon the 
mountaines, ^ey were affrayed of this straunge sight, and 
mistrusting some ambushe, they foorthwith forsocHce their 
peeces ana holdes. Fabius him selfe mistrusting also that 
it was some stratageame of the enemie, kept his men within 
the campe, and coulde not well tell what to say to it. In the 
meane time, Annibal got over the mountaine, not farre from 
the bathes of Swessa, which the contrie men doe call the tower Certaine 
of the bathes, and brought all his armie safe into Alba : and bathes at 
shortlie after, he march^ directlie as though he woulde goe to ^^?^ ^^ 
Rome, howbeit he sodainlie turned out of the way, and went ^^ baSst^ 
presentlie into Apulia. There he tooke the citie of Glerenum, 
a verie riche and wealthie towne, where he determined to Glerenum : 
winter. The Dictator followed him harde, and came and \^^? ^ 
camped by Laurinum, not farre from the Carthaginians '^P^^^^ 
campe. So he being sent for to Rome about waightie 
affaires of the state, there was no remedy but he must needes 
depart thence with all the spede he coulde : howebeit before 
he went, he left Marcus Minutius Grenerall of the horsemen, 
his Lieutenaunt of all the armie, and commaunded him in 
his absence not once to sturre, nor meddle with the enemie. 
For he was fullie bent to follow his first determination, which 
was not to vexe the enemy, nor to fight with him, though he 
were provoked to it. Howbeit Marcus Minutius litle regard- 
ing tne Dictators commaundement, his backe was no soner 
turned, but he set upon a companie of the enemies dispersed 
in the fielde a forraging, and slue a great number of them : 
and fought with the rest, even into their campe. The rumor 
of this skirmish flew straight to Rome, and there was such 
great accompt made of it, uiat it was esteemed for a victorie: 
and the common people were so joyfuU of it, that they 
straight made the power of the Lieutenant, equall with the 
Dictator Fabius : the which was never hewl of before. 
Fabius paciently bearing this extreame injurie with a noble -, ni<.|-i« 
courage, having no way deserved it: he returned againe unto toffeSc?*^ 
the campe. Thus there were two Dictators at one selfe time never heaid 
(a thing never scene nor heard of before) who after they had of before. 
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devided the army betwene them, either of them commaunded 
his anny a parte, as the Consuls were wont to doe before. 
Marcus Minutius thereupon grew to such a pride and hawtie 
mind, that one day he ventr^ to ^ve battel!, and made not 
his companion Fabius a coimsell withall : the which Annibal 
having so often overcome, durst scantly have enterprised. So 
he lea his army into such a place, where the enemie had 
compassed them in : insomuche that Annibal slue them at 
his pleasure, without any hope left them to escape, if Fabius 
had not comen in time (as he did) to aide them, rather 
respecting the honor of his contrie, then remembring the 

Erivate injurie he had received For he conunine fresh with 
is armie to the battell, made Annibal afirayed, that the 
Romane legions had libertie to retire with safene. Whereby 
Fabius wanne great fame for his wisedome and valliantnesse, 
both of his owne souldiers, as also of the enemies them selves. 
For it was reported that Annibal should say, retumii^ into 
his campe : that in this battell he had overcomen M. Minu- 
tius, but withall, that he was also overcomen by Fabius. 
And Minutius selfe also confessing Fabius wisedom, and 
considering that (according to Hesiodus saying) it was good 
reason to obey a better man then him selfe : he came with 
all his armie unto Fabius campe, and renouncing his autho- 
rity, came and humbly saluted Fabius as his falser, and all 
that day there was great joy, and rejoycing among the 
souldiers. So both the armies being placed in garrison for 
the winter time, after great contenuon about it, at leneth 
there were two newe Consids created : L. Paulus iBmyhus, 
and C. Terentius Varro, one that of a meane man (through 
the favour of the common people) was brought to be Con- 
sul. So they had libertie and commission to leavie a sreater 
armie then the Greneralls before them had done. Vk^ereby 
the legions were newly supplied, and also others added unto 
them, more then were before. Now when the Consuls were 
come into the armie, as they were of severall dispositions, so 
did they also observe divers manners in their government. 
Lucius Paulus, who was a wise grave man, and one that 
purposed to foUowe Fabius counsell and facions: he did 
desire to drawe out the warre in length, and to stay the 
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enemie without fighting. Varro on the other side was a hastie ANNIBAI 
man, and venturous, and desired nothiiige but to fiffht. So 
it chaunced, that not longe after it was uiowen, to tiie great 
cost and daunser of the citie of Rome, what difierence there 
was betwext me modestie of ^milius, and the foolehardi- 
nesse of Varro. For Annibal beinge aflfrayed of some sturre 
and tumult in his campe for lacke of vittells, he departed 
from Glerenum, and goinge into the warmest places of 
Apulia, came and camped with all his armie, by a yillaee 
called Cannes. So he was followed with both the Consulb, 
who came and camped severallie harde by him, but so neere 
one to an other, that there was but the nver of Auside that Autidus H, 
parted them. This river as it is reported, doth alone devide 
the mowntayne of the Appenine, and taJceth his heade on 
that side of the mountayne that lyeth to the sea side, firom 
whence it runneth to the sea Adriaticum. Nowe, Lucius 
Paulus findinge that it was impossible for Annibal beinge in 
a straunge countrey to mayntayne so ereate an armie of 
suche sundrie nations together : ne was nillie bent to tracte 
time, and to avoyde battell, perswadinge him selfe that it 
was the right and onelie way to overcome him, beine as 
muche to the enemies disaavauntage, as also marvelous 
proffitable and beneficiall for the common wealth. And 
sure if C. Terentius Varro, had caried that minde, it had 
bene out of all doubt, that Annibals armie had bene over- 
throwen by the Romanes, without stroke striking. Howe- 
beit he haa suche a lieht head of his owne, and was so fickle 
minded, that he neither r^arded wise counsell, nor Paulus 
^mylius authoritie: but in contrarie manner woulde fall 
out with him, and also complayned before the souldiers, for 
that he kept his men pent up, and idle, whilest the enemie 
did put foorth his men to the field in battell ray. So when 
his tume came, that he was absolutelie to commaunde the 
whole armie, (for they both had absolute power by tumes) 
he passed over the nver of Auside by breake of day, and 
gave the signall of battell without the privitie of his com- 
panion iEmylius, who rather followed him against his will, 
then willinglie, bicause he coulde doe none otherwise. So 
he caused a skarlet coate of armes to be put out verie earlie 
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ANNIBAL in the morninj?, for signall of battell. Annibal on the other 
side as glad of it as might be possible, that he had ooeaaion 
offered nim to fieht, (considering that the eontinuall delay- 
ing of battell did alter all his purpose) he passed his armie 
over the river, and had straight put them in verie good 
order. For he had taken great spovles of his enemies to 
tattall at fumishe him selfe verie bravelie. Nowe the aimie of the 
lumes. Romanes stoode Southward, insomuche that the Southwinde 

(which the men of the contrie call Vultumus) blewe full in 
their faces: whereas the enemies in oontrarie manner had 
the vauntaee of the winde and Sunne upon their backes, and 
their battdl stoode in this manner. The Afirikans were 
placed in both the winges, and the Graules and Spanyaides 
set in squadron in the middest. The light horsemen first 
beganne the skirmishe, and after them followed the men of 
armes: and bicause \he space betwext the river and the 
footemen was verie narrow, so as they could not well take in 
any more ground, it was a crueU fight for the time, though 
it lasted not long. So, the horsemen of the Romanes being 
overthrowen, the footemen came with suche a lustie coiage 
to receive the charge, that they thought they shoulde not 
have day enough to fight. Howbeit uie over earnest desire 
they had to overcome their enemies, made their overthrowe 
more miserable, then their joy and good happe was great at 
the beginning. For the Gaules and Spanyardes, (who as we 
have sayd before kept the battell) not being able any lenger 
to withstand the force of the Romanes, they retired towaides 
the Afrikanes in the wings. The Romanes perceiving that, 
ran upon the enemy with all the fury they could, and had 
them in chase and fought with them, till they were gotten 
in the middest of them. Then the Carthaginians that were 
in both wings, came and compassed them in before they 
strata- were aware. Moreover, there were five hundred of the 
eame of Numidian horsemen, that cuUerably fled unto the Consuls, 
jinibal. ^ho received them very curteously, and placed them in the 
rereward of the army. They seeing their time, shewed 
behind the enemies, and did sodainly geve them charge. 
Then the army of the Romanes was utterly overthrowen, 
and Annibal obtained victory. livie writeth that there 
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were slaine in this battell *forty thousand footemen, and ANNIBAL 
above two thowsand seven hundred horsemen. Polybius *Plutarke in 
saith, that there were many more slaine. Well, letting this 2*? .^*^® ®^ . 
matter passe, it is oertaine that the Romanes had never ^^^'[hSt ' 
greater losse, neither in the first warre with Africke, nor in were fiftie 
the seconde by the Carthaginians, as this overthrowe that thowsand 
was geven at Cannes. For there was slaine, the Consul slaine^ and 
Paulus iEmylius him selfe, a man undoubtedlie deserving S^^'^^^jL 
great praise, and that served his contrie and common wealth taken^ 
even to the hower of death : Cn. Servilius, Consul the yeare prisonen. 
before, he was also slaine there, and manv other that had pi^iug 
bene Consuls, Prastors, and others of such like dignitie. Cap- iEmylius 
taines, Chieftaines, and many other Senators and hon^ Comul. slaine 
citizens, and that suche a number of them, that the verie •^^^ battell 
crueltie it selfe of the enemie was satisfied. The ConsuU ®^^""*•■• 
Terentius Varro, who was the onelie author of all this warre Great 
and slaughter, seeing the enemie victor everie wayc, he ^"fJ^Si** 
saved him selfe by flymge. And Tuditanus a Chiefctaine of of Cannes, 
a bande, comminge through his enemies with a good com- 
panie of his men, he came unto Canusium. Thither came 
also about tenne thowsande men, that had escaped from 
their enemies, as out of a daungerous storme : by wnose con- 
sent, the charge of the whole armie was geven unto Appius 
Pulcher, and cdso unto Cornelius Scipio, who afterwardes did 
ende this warra Thus was the ende of the battell fought by 
Cannes. Newes flewe straight to Rome of this overthrowe, The con- 
the which though they justly filled all the citie with sorowe "tancy of the 
and calamitie, yet the Senate and people of Rome kept ?21^?Jui° 
alwaies their countenance and greatnes, even in this ex- ^ 

trcame miserie. Insomuch that they had not only good 
hope to kepe their city safe, but furthermore they leavicd 
a new army and made young men to beare armor, and yet 
left not Sicilia and Spayne unprovided in the meane time : 
so that they made the world to wonder at them, to consider The Romanes 
these things how they could in so great calamity and trouble lost three 
have so noble harts, and such wise counsell. But to let 8^* ^^^i??^ 
passe the former overthrowes, and ereat losses they susteined Jj ii^um 
at Ticinum, at Trebia, and at the hke of Thrasimene : what Trebia, and 
nation or people could have borne this last plague, whereby Thrasimeiie. 
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the whole force and power of the Romanes was in maner 
utterly destroied and overthrowen? and yet the people of 
Rome so held it out, and that with so great wisedom and 
counsell : that they neither lacked maimood, nor magna- 
nimity. Besides, to help them the more, Annibal being 
conqueror, trifling time in taking his leisure, and refireshing 
his army : he save the Romanes leasure that were overoomen 
to take breath againe, and to restore them selves. For 
doutlesse, if Annibal being conaueror, had immediatly after 
the victorie obtained, brought his armie directly to Rome : 
surely the Romanes had bene utterly undone, or at the least 
had bene compelled to have put all in venter. So, it is re- 
ported, that Annibal oftentimes afterwardes repented him 
selfe he followed not his victory, complaining openly, that 
he rather followed their counsell which wished him to let his 
souldiers rest, then Maharbals advise, general of hb horse- 
men, who would have had him gone straight to Rome, and 
so to have ended all this warre. But he seing Annibals 
delay, told him (as it is reported) this that is now conunon 
in every mans mouth : Annibal, thou knowest how to over- 
come, but thou knowest not how to use victory. But what? 
all things are not (as Nestor saith in Homer) geven to men 
all together. For some had no skill to overcome, others 
knew not how to follow their victory, and some also could 
not kepe that they had won. Pyrrhus king of the Epirotes 
that miade warre with the Romanes, was one of the famousest 
Captaines that ever was : yet, as men write of him, though 
he was marvelous fortunate to conquer realmes, he could 
never kepe them. Even so in like maner, some Captaines 
have bene indued with excellent vertues, and yet notwith- 
standing have bene insufficient in martial affiures, deserving 
S raise in a CaptaLae: as we may read in divers histories. 
Tow after this battell fought by Cannes, the Attellanians, the 
Calatinians, the Samnites, and after them also, the Brutians 
and Lucanians, and divers other nations and people of Italy, 
caried away with the fame of this great victory: they al 
came and yelded unto Annibal. And the city of Capua 
also, (the which Annibal was desirous to have won long 
before) forsaking their old frends and confederats, made 
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new league and firendship with Annibal, the which wan him ANNIBAL 
great estimacion with otner nations. For at that time the 
city of Capua was vei^ populous and of great power, and 
the chiefest city of estunacion of all Italy, next unto Rome. 
Now to tel you in few words what is reported of Capua, The dtie of 
it is certaine that it was a Colony of the Thuscanes, the Capua, how 
which was first called, Vultumum, and after that Capua, by ^ c«ll*^ 
the name of their Governor called Capius : or otnerwise, 
(as it is most likely) bicause of the fieldes round about it. 
For on every side of it, there are goodly pleasaunt fieldes, 
full of all lundes of frutes growing on the earth, called in 
Greeke, Kepi. Furthermore, all the contry is confined round 
about with fieunous nations. Towards the sea there dwell 
the Suessanians, the Cumanians, and the Neapolitans. On 
firme land also towards the North, are the Calentinians, and 
the Calenians. On the East and South side, the Daunians 
and Nolanians. Furthermore, the place is of a strong scitua- 
cion, and on the one side is compassed in with the sea, and 
on the other side with great high mountaines. Now the 
Campanians florished marvelously at that time : and there- 
fore, seemg the Romanes in maner utterly undone by the 
battel they had lost at Cannes, they quickly tooke parte 
with the stronger, as it commonly falleth out : and further- 
more, besides that they made league with Annibal, they 
received him into their city with great triumphe, hoping 
that the warre being ended, they should be the chiefest 
and wealthiest of all Italy. But marke how men are com- 
monly deceived in their expectacion. Now, when Annibal 
came into the city of Capua, there was a worlde of people 
that went to see him, for the great fame they heard of 
him. For there was no other tiuke, but of his happy vic- 
tories he had wonne of the enemie. So being come into 
the citie, they brought him unto Pacuvius house, his verie 
familiar firende, who was a man of great wealth and autho- 
ritie, as any among all the Campanians. Then he made 
him a notable banket, to the whicn no citizens were bidden, 
saving onely lubellius Taurea, a stowt man, and the sonne of 
Pacuvius his hoast : who through his fathers meanes, with 
much a doe, was reconciled to Annibal, for that Annibal 
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ANNIBAL hated him as he did, bicause he followed Dedus Magius, 
who alwayes tooke the Romanes parte. But now, let us 
consider a litle I pray you, how great men somtime unwares 
Conspiracy are subject to great daungers and misfortunes. For this 
gainst young man dissembling ms reconciliacion with Annibal, 

knnibalat watchinir time and occasion notwithstanding to do him 
'^ some displeasure, in the time of this feast, while they were 

making merie : he tooke his father aside into a secret comer 
of the nouse, and prayed him together with him, by a great 
good tume, to reaeeme the favor and good will againe of 
tiie Romanes, the which they had lost through theur great 
wickednesse. Then he tolde him howe he was determined 
to kiU Annibal, the enemy of his contrie, and all Italic 
besides. His father that was a man of great countenance, 
and authoritie, was marvelously amazed withall, to heaie 
what his sonne said: wherfore imbradng him with the 
teares running downe his cheekes, he praied him to leave 
of his sword, and to let his ghest be safe in his house. The 
which his sonne in the end yeelded to with great a doe. 
Thus Annibal having before withstoode all the force of his 
enemies, the ambushes of the Gaules, and having brought 
with him also a great army from the sea, and t£e fuidest 

Earte of Spayne, through so many great and mightie nations: 
e scapea killing verie narrowhe by the hanoe of a young 
man, whilest he was at the table making merie. The next 
morning Annibal had audience in open Senate, where he 
made great and large promises, and tolde them many 
thinges, which the Campanians easelie beleved, and there- 
fore flattered them selves, that they should be Lords of all 
Italic : howbeit they reckoned beside their hoast. And to con- 
clude, they did so cowardly submit them selves to Annibal : 
that it seemed they had not onely suffered him to come into 
their citie, but that they had also made him their absolute 
Lord, like men that neither remcmbred, nor regarded their 
libertie. And this appeareth plainlie by one example I will 
shew you amongest many. Annibal willed them to deliver 
him IJecius M agius, the head of the contrarie £Eu;tion to him. 
Whereunto the Senate not only obeyed with all humilitie, 
but worst of all, suffered him to be Brought bound into the 
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market place, in the presence of all the people : who, bicause ANNIBAl 
he woulde not forsake the auncient league and frendshippe 
with the Romanes, had shewed him selfe a more faitlmill 
citizen to his contrie and common wealth, then unto the 
barbarous peopla Now whilest these thinges passed thus 
in Capua, Mi^ (Annibals brother) went to Carthage, to 
report the newes of his happie victorie to his contrie men, 
which they had wonne of the enemies : and with idl, before 
the Senate to declare the noble exploytes of armes done by 
Annibal, and to prove the words true he spake, he poored 
out at the comming in of the Senate house, the golden rings 
which had bene taken from the Romane Eiiightes : of the 
which there were (as some doe report) above a bushell full, 
and as other some doe wr3rte, above three bushells and a 
halfe. After that, he praied a new supply for Annibals 
army : the which was graunted him by the Senate with 
greater joy, then afterwards it was sent. For the Cartha- 
ginians perswading them selves by the things present, that 
the warre would fall out as fortunate, as the beginning was 
fayer : they thereuppon decreed to continue the warre, and 
to aide Aimibals attempts, by leavjring of souldiers. Now 
no man withstood this new supply to be sent to Annibal, 
but Hanno, a perpetuall enemie of the Bardnian faction. 
Howbeit the Cuthaginians wayed not his counsell and advise 
then, though it tended to peace, and was good counsel for 
them, as oftentimes before he had used the like. So when 
Annibal had made league with the Campanians, he led his 
campe before the citie of Nola, hoping tney would yeeld of 
them selves without compulsion. And certainlie so had it 
come to passe, had not the sodaine comming thither of 
Marcellus the Praetor bene, who both kept the people in, 
pacified the sedition, and repulsed the enemy that was 
comming into the citie, by a saily he made upon him 
at three severall gates, chasing and killing them even to 
their campe, with great losse. This is that noble Captaine MarceUns 
and valliant soulmer Marcellus, who with a noble corage ^^^^ 
made the world knowe that Annibal was not invincibk. ^|^ ^^^ ^ 
Annibal perceiving that there was no other way, but to i^ok. 
let Nola alone tiU an oi^er time: he came to Acerres, 
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and tooke and spoiled it without resistance. Then going on 
further with greater power unto Casilinum, a fit place to 
offend the Capuans, he went about to win them that lay 
there in garrison : but when he saw that neither his fayer 
promises, nor otherwise his threates coulde prevaile, he left 
parte of his armie to besiege the citie, and bestowed the 
residue in garrisons before the winter season. Howbeit 
he chose for his chiefest feate and strength the citie of 
Capua, which stoode verie pleasauntlie, and had plentie of 
all thinges. There it was that Annibals souldiers being 
used to lye hard, and easely to away with colde, huneer, 
and thirst, became then of valliant men, rancke cowaroes : 
of strong men, weaklings : and of serviceable and ready men, 
timerous and effeminate persons, through the daily pleasures 
they enjoyed at will. For sweete intising pleasures, do 
corrupt the strength and corage of the mind, and mans 
disposition also unto vertue : moreover they spoile his wit, 
ana take all good counsell from him, all which thinges are 
daungerous for men. And therefore Plato rightlie calleth 
pleasure, the bayte of all evils. And doubuesse in this 
case, the pleasures of Campania did hurt the Carthaginians 
more, then otherwise the nighest Alpes, and all the armies 
of the Romanes did. For one onelie winter passed over in 
suche pleasure and wantonnes, was of such great force to 
extinguish the vehement corage in the souldiers : that when 
they were brought into the nelde at the beginning of the 
spring, sure you would rightlie have sayd that they had 
forgotten all martiall discipline. Thus the winter being 
passed over, Annibal returned againe to Casilinum, hoping 
that the citizens within would willingly yeelde unto him, 
after they had abidden so long a siege. Howebeit they 
were bent to abide all extreamity, before they would yeeld 
to their so cruell an enemy, although they lacked vittells. 
Wherefore living first by spelt, or beere beirley, and after- 
wards with nuts which they had received of the Romanes 
by the river of Vultumus : they held it out so long, that 
Annibal in the end being angry with the continuance of the 
siege, he was content to take the citie upon composition, 
the which he had refused before. Now tnis warre, in the 
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which the Carthaginians had alwayes had great victories ANNIBAL 
and good fortune, and received no losse worthy of memorie : AnnibalB 
began at that time to decline, and to fall to great chaun^ f^ fortune 
and alteracion. For the league that was made with Philip ^^^ 
king of Macedon, and the newe aide and supplie that was 
sent from Carthage, and the taking of Petilia, Consentia, 
and of other cities of the contrie of the Brutians, kept the 
Carthaginians in good hope. On the other side, the ereat 
victories which the Romanes had won upon the enemies in 
Spayne, and Sardinia, did greatly encorage them, and gave 
them also good hope that ^eir affaires would prosper better 
and better. They had also chosen three excellent Captaines, Three fiunona 
Fabius Maximus, Sempronius Gracchus, and Marcus Mar- ^^»J?|?J-J^ . 
cellus, a man most worthie of praise for martiall discipline : yMus 
who so wisely TOvemed the affaires of the state, that Annibal Maximus^ 
found he should make warre with an enemie, no lesse politike Sempronius 
and wise, then hardy and valliant. For first of all, he was Gracchus, 
driven from the citie of Cumes, with great slaughter of JJ j^^ug, 
his men, by Sempronius Gracchus, and forced to raise his . 

siege: ana shortlie after he was overcomen by Marcellus, torieTrfthe 
in a battcU he fought at Nola. For there were slaine Romanw 
about a thowsand Romanes, and * six thowsand Carthafin- against 
ians, slaine, and taken flying. Now it is easily scene wnat AnnibaL 
great importance that biattel was of: bicause Annibal im- *Plutarkein 
mediatly upon it, raised his siege from Nola, and went the life of 
into Apulia to winter his army there. By this meanes JJ^^i?*'^ 
came the Romanes to recover againe, as out of a great ^^^i^ownnd 
sicknes, and sent a great power against the enemy: and Carthaginians 
were not content only to keepe their owne, but they durst slaine^ and 
also invade others. So their chiefest intent was, to besiege ?°^^^®f?^ 
the city of Capua, for the injurie they had but lately re- i^ljjjjjjg, 
ceivcd of the Campanians. For incontinently after the 
battel was fought at Cannes, they forsooke the Romanes, 
even in their greatest extreamity and misery, and tooke 
part with Annibal that was conqueror, forgetting the great 
pleasures their city had received in old time Hby the Romanes. 
On the other side the Campanians, knowing they had made 
a fault, and being afiraid of this new preparation of the 
Romanes : they sent to Annibal into Apulia, to pray him 
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ANNIBAL to come and aide their city (being of the number of his 
confederats) in their greatest necessity. Annibal departed 
out of Apulia without delay, and came on with great jomeys 
into Campania, and camped by Tifata over Capua, wherby 
he rather deferred til another time, then prevented the 
plague hanging over the Campanians heades. So spoiling 
the contry round about Naples, he began to take conceit of 
a new hope, that he might take the ciiy of Nola by treason, 
iro £m^oii8 For in Nola, the people and Senate were at variance the one 
1 Naples. against the other, as they were likewise in divers other cities 
of Italic. The common people desirous of chaunge, favored 
Annibal : and the noble men, and men of authority, tooke 
part with the people of Rome. So when Annibal went to 
take the citie of Nola, Marcellus met him with his army in 
battell ray, as he had often done before, and failed not 
to fight with him, even at the first meeting. There the 
Romanes overcame, and drave the enemie with such man- 
hood and readines: that if the horsemen which had taken an 
other way had comen in in time, as Marcellus commaunded 
them : no question the Carthaginians had bene utterly over- 
throweu. Annibal after he had retired his army into his 
campe with great slaughter, he shortly after departed thence, 
and went into the contry of the Salentinians. For certaine 
younff Tarentines that had bene taken prisoners in former 
batteUs, where the Romanes had bene overtlirowen, and that 
were afterwards delivered free without raunsome: they to 
shew them selves thankeful, had put Annibal in hope to 
deliver him the city of Tarentum, so he would but oring 
his army before the city. Annibal intised by their pro- 
mises, dfid what he could to obteine it, bicause he mieht 
have some city upon the sea in his power, the which he had 
desired of Ions time. And in deede, of all the cities upon 
the sea coast, tnere was none so meete as Tarentum, to bnng 
aide out of Grece thither, and also to furnish the campe with 
many things that were to be occupied daily. So, thogh this 
^^^^^of thing was drawen out in length, by the garrison of the 
l^j^y^ Romanes that valliantlie resisted : yet Anmbal never gave 
ito Annibal over his enterprise, untill that Nico and Philomenes the 
f treason, authors of the treason, had delivered him the citie into his 
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handes. The Romanes kept only the castell, the which is ANNIBA 
in manner environned with the sea on three sides : and on 
the fourth side, that lay upon the firme lande, it was verie 
strong with rampers and bulwarkes. Annibal perceiving 
that he coulde doe no good on that side, bicause of their 
great strength: he determined to shut up the mouth of 
the haven of Tarentum, hoping that was the only way to 
make the Romanes yeld, when their vittells should be cut 
from them. Yet the enterprise seemed very hard, bicause 
the enemies had all the straights of the haven in tibeir 
power, and the shippes also that should besiege the issue 
of the haven, were shut up in a litle narrow place, and 
were to be drawen out of the haven, at the foote of the 
castell, to bring them into the next sea. But when never 
a man of the Tarentines could devise how to bring this 
enterprise to passe : Annibal him selfe perceived that these 
shippes miffht be drawen out of the haven with certaine 
engines, and then to cart them through the city to the sea. 
So having set cunning workemen in hande with the matter, 
the shippes within few daies after were taken out of the 
haven, and caried into the sea, and then came and shewed 
before the barre of the haven. Thus the citie of Tarentum Tarentom 
being won aeaine, after the Romanes had kept it the space womie by 
of a nundred yeares : Annibal leaving the castell besieged ^'*™*' 
both by sea and land, he returned unto Samnium. For 
the Consuls of the Romanes had spoyled and stripped the 
Campanians that went out to forrage, and having brought 
their army before Capua, they determined (if it might be) 
to win it oy siege. Wherefore Annibal being very sory for 
the siege of Capua, he came with al his army against the 
enemy : and seemg shortly after that the Romanes did not 
refuse to fight, they both marched forward. And doutlesse 
to fi^ht it wouJd have proved a bloody battell, had not Sem- 
promus army severed tnem as he did, which came into Cam- 
pania under the conduct of Cn. Cornelius, after they had 
lost Sempronius Gracchus in the contry of Luke. For, 
they seeing this army farre of, before they could know 
who they were, the Romanes and Carthaginians both were 
affraied, and so retired into their campe. Afterwards tiie 
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LNNIBAL Consuls went into severall contries, the one into Luke, and 
the other towards Cumes, to make Annibal remove from 
Capua: who went into Lucania, and found occasion to 
fight with M. Centenius, who veiy fondly and desperatly 
did hazard his army left him in charee, aeainst a sutteU 
and dauugerous enemy. The battefi bemg begon, M. 
Centenius was slaine valiantly fiehting, and few other 
escaped. After this also, there hapned an other losse. 
For Annibal retumiuj^ shortly after into Apulia, he met 
with an other army of the Romanes, the which Fabius the 
Praetor led, who also intrapped that army by ambushes, 
and slue the most of them: so that of twenty thousand 
men, two thousand scant scaped the edge of the sword. In 
the meane time the Consuls perceiving that Annibal was 
gone, they came with all their army unto Capua, and did be- 
siege it round. This being come to Annibals eare, he came 
with his army into Campania, in very good order, and wd 
appointed : and at his first conmiinff , he set upon the campe 
of the Romanes, having first willed the Campanians at tne 
selfe same instant to make a salye out on them. The 
Romane Consuls at the first tumult of their enemies, devided 
the army betwene them, and went against them. The 
Campanians were easily driven againe into the citie : how- 
beit against Annibal, the battel! was very bloudy. For if 
ever he proved him selfe a valiant Captaine or noble souldier, 
that day he shewed it. He attempted also to surprise the 
mibals Romanes by some stratageame. For as his men were about 
fttageame. to breake into the Romanes campe, he sent one thither that 
had the Latine ton^e excellently well, who cryed out, as by 
commaundement of the Consuls, that the Romanes should 
save them selves in the next Mountaines, considering they 
had almost lost all their campe and strength. This crye 
made on the sodaine, had easily moved them that heard it, 
if the Romanes being throughly acquainted with Annibals 
suttelties, had not found out his deceit. Wherefore, one 
of them incoramng an other, they made the enemy retjrre, 
and compelled him in despite of his beard to flie into his 
campe. When Annibal had done what he could by aU 
devise and practise possible to rayse their seege from Capua, 
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and perceiving all would not serve, being sory for the ANNIBA] 
daunger of his confederats: he then determined to call a 
counsell, the which he had passed over a long time, having 
reserved it for the last refuge. For he trussed up his cariage, 
and marched away with his army, and as auietly as he could 
he passed over the river of Vultumus, ana coasting through Vultumus i 
the contries of the Sidicinians, Atifanians, and Gsissinians, 
he came to Rome with ensignes displayed, hoping thereby 
he should make them rayse their seege, being so earnestly 
bent to winne Capua. This flying straight to Rome by 
currers, they were so affirayd there, as Rome was never in the 
like feare it stoode in tnen. For they saw their mortal! 
enemy come to them with ensienes displayed, whome they 
had so often proved, almost to uie utter destruction of their 
Empire : and now they saw him present, whome they could 
not resist behig absent, threatning to bring the Senate and 
people of Rome into subjection. So all Rome being in feare 
and tumult, it was ordeyned that Fulvius Flaccus (one of the 
Consuls lying before Capua) should be sent for home. And Sulpicius 
that the new Consuls, Sulpicius Galba, and Cornelius Centi- Gal^^ 
malus, shoulde lye in campe out of the citie : and that C. X^'^mST 
Calphumius Praetor, should put a stronge mrrison into the Cooiuls. ^* 
capitoll, and also that the Citizens that had borne any office 
or dignitie, should be appoynted by their countenaunce and 
authoritie to pacific the sodaine tumults that might happen 
in the city. So Annibal inarched forward without stayme, 
till he came to the river of Anienes, and there camped withm Anienes fL 
S4 furlong of Rome : and shortly after that, he came with 
two thowsand horse so neare unto Rome, that riding from Amubil 
the gate Collina, unto Hercules temple, he had leysure to view commeth to 
at his pleasure, the situacion and walles of so great a citie. "*^^"^ ^^^^^ 
Fulvius Flaccus seeing that, could not abide it, but straight 
sent out certen men of armes of the Romanes against him : 
who comming with great furie to give charge upon him as 
they were commaunded, they easily sent him packing. The 
next morning, Annibal brought his army out of the campe, 
and did set them in battell raye, determining to fight 
presently, if he could allure the enemy to battell. The 
Romanes on the other side did the like. So, both armies 
6 : BBB ST7 
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ANNIBAL marched one against the other with such life and corage, 
that to see them, they appeared men that feared no daunger, 
so they might obteine tne victorie that day. For on the 
one sioe, the Carthaginians were to fight (in maner) for the 
Empire of the world : the which they thought depended 
upon this battell, as beeing the last they should fight. The 
Romanes in contrary manner, they were to fight for their 
contry, libertie, and their goods, to see whether they could 
keepe them, or that they should come to their enemies 
handes. Howbeit there fell out a thing worthy of memorie. 

L wonder. For, as they were ready set in battell raye, tarying but for the 
signall of battell to give charge : there fell such a wonderfiill 

Sreat shower and storme upon them, that both of them were 
riven in spight of their teethes, to bringe backe their army 
into their forts againe. The next day follovdng in like 
manner, unto the which it seemed the battel had bene de- 
ferred : when they had againe both of them set their men 
in battel raye, there fell the like storme upon them, the 
which did as much hurt the Romanes and Carthaginians, as 
the first : so that it forced them onely to looke to save them 
selves, and not to thinke otherwise to fight. Annibal per- 
ceiving this, he turned to his friends and told them, that 
the first time he thought not to winne Rome, and that at 
the second time the occasion was taken from him. So there 
was a thinge that greatly troubled Annibal, and that was 
this. That though he came so neare to Rome, with an 
army of horsemen and footemen : yet he heaid that the 
Romanes had sent ayde into Spayne, and that they had 
redeemed the contry where he had b^e, at a fiure greater 
prise then reason required. Wherefore being in a rage 
withall, he caused all the eoldsmithes and banckers shoppes 
of the Romane citizens to be sold by the Cryer. But after- 
wards, casting with him selfe what a hard ent^rise it was 
to take the citie of Rome, or els being affirayae to lacke 
vittells: (for he had stored him selfe onely but for tenne 
dayes) he raysed his campe, and removing thence, came to 
the holy woode of the goddesse Feronia, and rifled the riche 
temple there, and aftmvrardes went thence into the oontiy 
of tne Brutians and Lucanians. The Capuans having intel- 
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ligenoe thereof, being^ left out of all hope : they yelded up ANNIBA 
their citie unto the Komanes. The citie of Capua beeing 
thus yelded up, and brought agame to the subjection of the 
Romanes, it was of great importance to all the people of 
Italy, and withall brought a great desire of chaunge. Annibal 
him selfe also following evill counsell, did spoyle and destroy 
many cities he could not keepe : whereby he did sturre up 
the harts of divers nations against him. For where before 
when he was Conqueror, he had often let prisoners goe with- 
out ransom paying, through which liberahtie he had won the 
harts of many men : even so at that present time, his barbar- 
ous crueltie made divers cities (misliking to be subject to the 
Carthaginians) to rebell against him, and to take part with 
the Romanes. Amongest them was Salapia, the which was 
yelded up unto the Consul Maroellus, by Bladus meanes, 
chiefe of all the Romane faction : and a band also of choyce 
horsemen which was left there in garrison, were in manner 
slaine every man of them. This is the citie where Annibal Salapia, a 
fell in fancy with a gentlewoman, and therefore they greatly ^ ^^5| 
reprove his immoderat lust and lasciviousnes. Howbeit there ^t^y^ 
are others, that greatly commending the continencie of this 
Captaine, say that he aid never eate lying, and never drancke 
above a pint of wine, nether when he came to make warre in 
Italy, nor after that he returned into Africk. Some there 
be also that say, Annibal was cruell, and unconstant, and 
subject to divers such other vices : howbeit they make no 
manner of mention of his chastitie or incontinencie. But 
they report that his wife was a Spanyard, borne in Castulo, 
a good towne: and that the Carthiu^ians graunted her 
many things, and trusted her veir much, bicause of the great 
faith and oonstancie of that nation. Now Annibal after he 
had lost (as we have told you) the citie of Salapia : he found 
the meanes to cry quittance, and to make the Romanes lose 
more then he had lost. For at the selfe same time, Fulvius 
Viceconsul, lay beseeging of Herdonea, hoping to winne the 
citie without resistance. And bicause he stoode in no feare 
of any enemy round about him, (for Annibal was gone into 
the contry of the Brutians) he kept no watch, and was alto- 
gether negligent in martiall affayres, contrary to the nature 
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WIBAL of the Romane Captaines. Annibal being advertised thereof 
by spialls, would not lose such a eoodly oportunitie : and 
therefore comming into Apulia with his armye ready, he came 
so hastely unto Herdonea, that he had almost stoUen upon 
Fulvius, unprovided in his campe. Howbeit the Romanes 
valiantly received the first charge with sudi corage, that 
they fought it out lenger then it was looked for. Notwith- 
standing, in the ende, as the Romanes two yeare before that 
had bene overcome not farre from thence, with their Consul 
) dettth Fulvius : even so likewise under the conduct of this Fulvius 
^ilvius Viceconsul, the Romane legions were utterly overthrowen, 
^^^^'"'^ and their Captaine slaine, with the most part of his armye. 
The Consul Marcellus was at that time in the citie of Sam- 
nium, who being advertised of this great overthrow, desired 
to be even with him: and though it seemed he came too 
late to helpe things past remedie, yet he brought his army 
into the contry of tne Lucanians, whether he understood 
Annibal was cone after his victorie, and came and camped 
direcay over^gainrt his enemyerand soone afteT^ 
to battelL The which the Carthaginians refused not, but 
gave such a fierce onset on either side, that they fought 
it out till Sunne set, and no man knew who had the 
better, and so the night parted them. The next morn- 
ing the Romanes shewing againe in field in battell rayc, 
made it knowen that the enemies were afirayd of them: 
for Annibal kept his men within the campe, and the 
next night following stale away without any noyse, and 
went into Apulia. Marcellus also followed him foote by 
foote, and sought to put all to hasard by some notable 
battell : for he bare him selfe thus in hand, that of all the 
Romane Captaines there was none machable with Annibal 
but him selfe, either in counsel!, wit, or policie : or els in 
martiall discipline, or warlike stratageames. Howbeit the 
winter following kept him, that he could not fight any set 
battell with the enemie : for after he had made a fewe ught 
skirmishes, bicause he would not trouble his souldiers any 
more in vaine, he bestowed them in garrison for the winto* 
time. At the beginning of the next springe, procured 
partly by Fabius letters (who was one of the new Consuls 
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for that yeare,) and partly also through his owne disposition : ANNIBA 
he brought out his garrisons sooner then they were looked 
for, and came with his army acainst Annibal, who lay at 
that time at Canusium, Now it chaunced, that through Divers eon 
the nearenes of both their campes, and the good desire they ^^ ®^^< 
both had to fight : in fewe dayes they foumt three seveiaU ^MdbtL^ 
times. The mst battel!, when they had fought it out till 
night, in manner with like hope of both sides, and that it 
could not be judged which of them had the better: they 
both of purpose retjrred into their campe againe. The 
second day Annibal was conquerer, after he had slayne 
almost two thowsand seven hundred enemies, and put the 
residue of the army to flight. The third day, the Romanes 
to recover the shame and dishonor they had lost the day 
before: they were the first that prayea they might fight, 
and so Marcellus led them out to liattell. Annibal won- 
dring at their valiantnes, sayd unto his people : that he delt Anniliali 
with an enemy that coidd nether be quiet Conquerer, nor I?'^|^ 
conquered. So the battell was more bloudy and cruell then ■'*•**'*■• 
any that was before : bicause the Romanes did their best to 
be revenged of their losse, and the Carthaginians on the other 
side were mad in their mindes, to see UksA the vanquished 
durst provoke the vanquishers unto battell. In the ende, 
the Romanes being shaipely reproved, and also perswaded by 
Marcellus to sticke to it vaUiantly like men, that the newes of 
their victorie might come to Rome, before the newes of their 
overthrowe : they flue in among the presse of their enemies, 
and never left fighting, till that after they had thrise broken 
their enemies, mey made them all flie. At the selfe same 
time Fabius Maximus toolce the citie of Tarentum againe, 
almost after the selfe same sort it was lost. This being re- 
ported unto Annibal, he sayd : The Romanes have also their 
AnnibaL The next yeare following, Marcellus and Crispinus MsrceUns, 
were chosen Consuls, who preparing to put them selves in sndCrispiii 
readines for warre, they led Doth the armies against the ^^^'^"Is. 
enemy. Annibal dispayring that he was not able to resist 
them in battel, he sought all the wits he had to devise 
some way to intrappe uiem by suttdtie, whome he could 
not overcome by battel. So Annihals haul being occupied 
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thus, there was ofired him a better occasion to bring this 
enteiprise to passe, then he looked for. Betwene both 
campes, there was a prety erove, in the which Annibal 
layed certen bands of the Numidians in ambushe, to in« 
trappe the enemies passing to and fro. On the other side, 
the Consuls by consent of them all, thought it best to said 
to view this erove, and to keepe it if neede require : least 
in leaving it odiind them, the enemies should come, and so 
be upon their jacks afterwards. Now before they removed 
their armye, both the Consuls went out of their campe, 
with a small company of horsemen with them, to view the 
situacion of this place : and so going on very undiscreetely, 
and worse appoynted then became men of their authoribe 
and place, they unfortunatly fell into Annibals ambudi. 
So, wnen tiiey saw them selves in a moment compassed about 
on every side with enemies, that they could not soe forward, 
and were also fought withall behind : they defended them 
selves the best they could, rather by compulsion, then of 
any determination they had to fight. So Marcellus was 
slaine fighting valiantly: and Crispinus the other Consul 
also very sore hurt, who hardly scaped the enemies hands. 
Annibal being advertised that Marcellus was slaine, who 
was the chiefest man of all the Romane captaines, that had 
most hindered the happy successe of his victories, and had 
besides troubled him most : he presently went and camped 
there where the battell was fought, and when he had found 
Marcellus body, he gave it honorable pompe and fimerall. 
Hereby we may see how magnanimitie, and excellent vertues, 
are esteemed of all men : considering that the cruell and 
mostmortall enemye,gave honorable buriall to so noble and 
excellent a Captaine. The Romanes in the meane time 
seeing one of their Consuls dead, and the other Consul very 
sore hurt : they drew straight to the next mountaines, and 
camped in a strong place. Howbeit Crispinus had sent to 
the next townes of the mountaines, to advertise them that 
Marcellus his companion was dead, and that the enemy had 
gotten the ringe he sealed his letters withall : wherefore he 
wished them to beware of any letters written in Marcellus 
name. Crispinus Messenger came but newly unto Salapia, 
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when letters were brought also from Annibal in the behalfe ANNIBA] 
of Maroellus, to tell them that he woulde be there the next 
night. The Salapians knowing his craft, they sent his 
Messenger away, and carefully looked for Annibals comming. 
About the fourth watche of the night, Annibal came to the 
citie of Salapia, who of purpose had put all the Romanes 
that had flea, in the vauntgard, bicause that they speaking 
the Latin tongue, might make them beleve that Marcellus 
was there in person. So when the Citizens had sufired six 
hundred of them to come in, they shut to the gates, and 
with their shot and darts thrust out the rest of the armye, 
and then put all them to the sword they had let into the 
citie. Thus Annibal beeing in a marvelous rage he had 
missed of his purpose : he removed thence, and went into 
the contry of the jBrutians, to ayde the Locrians that were 
beseeged by the Romanes, both by sea and by land. After 
all these thinges, at the earnest request of the Senate and 
people, two new Consuls were created, both famous Cap- 
taines, and valiant souldiers, Marcus Livius, and Claudius Mareus 
Nero : who having devided the arm3r betwixt them, went ^^ aiid 
unto their severafi chai^ and provinces. Claudius Nero pJ^^lS, * 
went into the contiy of we Salentinians, and M. Livius into 
Graule, against Hasdrubal Barcinian, who was come over the 
Alpes, and made haste to joyne with his brother Annibal, 
bnnging with him a great army both of footemen and 
horsemen. Nowe it chaunced at the same time, that Annibal 
had receyved great losse by Claudius the Consul. For first 
of all, he overcame him in the contry of the Lucanians, using 
the like policies and fetches that Annibal did. Afterwardes 
againe, meeting with Annibal in Apulia, by the dtie of 
\^nusia: he fought sudi a lustye battell with him, that 
many of his enemies lay by it in the fielde. By reason of 
these great losses, Annibal sodainely went to Metapont, to 
renew nis army asaine. So having remayned there a few 
dayes, he receivea the army from Hanno, the which he 
ioyned unto his, and then returned unto Venusia C. Nero 
lay not farre fit>m Venusia with his campe : who having in- 
tercepted letters of his enemies, he understoode by tiiem 
that Hasdrubal was at hand with his armye. Thereuppon, 
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he bethought him selfe night and day, what policie he mifffat 
use to prevent the joyning of two so great armies togetner 
as these. So after he had taken advise of him sdf, he 
followed in sight, a daungerous determination : but p^ttd- 
venture necessary, as the time required. For, leaving the 
campe unto the charge of his Lieuetenant, he tooke part of 
the armye with him, and making great jomcyes, came to 
Picenum (being the marches of Ancona) so that on the sixt 
day he came to Sena. There both the Consuls joyned their 
forces together, and setting upon Hasdrubal by the river of 
Metaumm, they had very good lucke at that battelL For, 
as it is reported, there were six and fifty thowsand of the 
enemies slayne on that daye: so that they almost had as 
great an overthrow, as the Romanes had received before at 
the battell of Cannes. Now Claudius Nero, after this famous 
victorie, returning as speedily unto Venusia as he went 
thence, he set up Hasdrubals head, where the enemies kept 
their watche: and did let certen prisoners goe, to carve 
newes to Annibal of this great overthrow. For afterwardes 
it was knowen, that Annibal knew nothing yet of Claudius 
secret enterprise, nor of the speedy execution and great 
slaughter he had made. Whereat sure I can but wonder, 
that so suttill a Captaine as Annibal, could be deceived 
by Claudius, considering both their campes lay so neare 
together : so that he first heard the newes of the overthrow 
of his brother, and all his armye, before he understoode any 
thing of the Consuls departure, or heard of his retume againe 
to the campe. Now Annibal having not onely received a 

fenerall, but also a perticular sreai losse by the death of his 
rother : he sayd then he plainely saw the chaunge and altera- 
cion of the Carthaginians good fortune, and shortly after 
removed his campe, and went thence into the contry of the 
Brutians. For he knew that this great overthrow given 
by the river of Metaurum, was a marvelous incoragement 
to the Romanes, and woidd also be a great logee in his 
way, for the successe of all this warre. lliis notwithstand- 
ing, he gathered together all his power he had left in Italy, 
after so many great battells and conflicts, and so many 
cities taken : and mainteyned the warre witib an invindble 
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oouraga But the most straungert thinge in Annibal was ANNIBAL 
this : that through his authoritie or wisedom, he kept all The pniie of 
his army in peace and amitie together, (being a medley of AnniiMls 
Spanyards, Africanes, Gaules, and of divers other nations) ^^VJJSJotqJ 
and never man heard that there was any brawle or tumult jnent of his 
amonge them. Howbeit the Romanes them selves, after they anny. 
had wonne Sicilia, Sardinia, and Spayne aeaane, they could 
never utterly overcome him, nor dnve him out of Italy, 
before they nad sent P. Cornelius Scipio into Africk : who 
making warre with the Carthaginians, he brought them to P. C. Sdpio 
such great extremitie, that they were driven to send for l?^^|®^ 
Annibal home out of Italy. Annibal at that time, (as I ^'"^'^■if** 
have sayd before) was in the contry of the Brutians, making 
warre by inrodes and sodaine invasions, rather then by any 
foiu^ht battell : saving that once there was a battell fought 
in haste betwixt him and the Consul Sempronius, and mi- 
mediatly after he came and set upon the same Sempronius 
with all his armye. At the first battell, Annibal had the The last 
victorie : but at the second, Sempronius overcame hiuL battell Anni- 
Since that time, I can finde in no Graeke nor Latyn Author, J^^®^^ 
that Annibal did any famous acte in Italy worthy memorie. Senmro^us, 
For beeing sent for into Africke by the Carthaginians, he in the whiS 
left Italy, sixteene yeares after this Africk warre was be- he oyercama 
gonne, greatly complayning of the Senate of Carthage, and AnnibaL 
of him selfe also. Of the Senate, bicause that all the time Annihal sent 
he had bene in his enemies contry so long, they had allowed f®' *?1 ??^™ 
him so litle money : and so scanted him besides with all ^^'^^ 
other thinges necessary for the warres : and of him selfe, warred 16 
bicause that after he had so often overcome the Romanes, yeares in 
he had alwayes delayed time after the victorie, and had Italy, 
given the enemy lib^rtie to gather force againe. It is re- 
ported also, that before he imbarked and tooke sea, he set 
up a triumphing arche or piller, by the temple of luno Annihals 
Lacinia, in the which were briefly graven his noble victories, ^be of 
both in the Punick and Graeke tongue. So when he was *"«"?*»«■ 
departed out of Italy, the wind served him well, that in Annibal de- 
few dayes he arrived at Leptis, and landing all bis army, Pf'J^ ®^t 
he first came to Adrumentum, and afterwards unto Zama. ^^* 
There receiving advertisement how the affayres of the 
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Carthaginians prospered : he thought it best to devise some 
way to end this warre. For this cause he sent unto Sdpio, 
to pray him to appoynt him some convenient place where 
they might both meete, and talke together, of matters of 
great importance. Now it is not certainely knowen, whether 
Annibal did this of his owne head, or by commaundement 
from the Senate. Sdpio refused not to come to parley. 
Wherefore at the day appoynted, there met two famous 
generalls of mightv nations, in a great plaine together, 
either of them having his Interpreter, to talke together of 
divers matters touching peace and warre. For, Annibal was 
altogether bent to peace : bicause he saw the afiayres of the 
Caruiaginians waxe worse and worse every day: that they 
had lost Sidlia, Sardinia, and Spayne: oicause the warre 
was brought out of Italy into Africk : bicause Syphax (a 
mighty king) was taken prisoner of the Romanes : and also 
bicause that their last hope consisted in the army he had 
brought into Africk: which was the onely remayne and 
relieie of so long a warre as he had made in Italy : and also 
bicause that the Carthaginians had so small a power left (both 
of straungers, and also of Citizens) that there were scarse 
men enough to defende the citie of Carthage. So he did 
his best to perswade Sdpio, with a long oration he made, 
rather to agree to peace, then to resolve of warre. How- 
beit Sdpio that lived in hope to bringe this warre to a 
good ende, he would not seeme to give eare to any peace. 
Wherefore after they had long debated the matter of dther 
side, in the ende tney brake of, and made no agreement 
Shortly after, was this famous ba,ttell striken by the citie 
of Zama, in the which the Romanes obtayned victorie. For 
first of all, they made the Carthaginians Elephants tume 
upon their owne army, so that they did put all Annibals 
horsemen out of order. And Lsehus ana Masinissa, who 
made both the winges, increasing thdr feare, gave the 
horsemen no leysure to gather them selves in order againe. 
Howbeit the footemen fought it out a long time, and with 
a marvelous great corage : insomuch that the Carthaginians 
(trusting in their former victories) thought that all the 
safetie and preservation of Africk, was all in their handes, 
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and therefore they layed about them like men. The Romanes ANNIBA 

on the other side had as great harts as they, and besides, 

they stoode in the better hope. Howbeit one thing in deede 

did the Romanes ereat service to helpe them to the victorie: 

and that was, Lsehus and Masinissaes retume from the chase 

of the horsemen, who rushed in to the battel! of the enemie 

with great furye, and did put them in a marvelous feare. 

For at their comming, the Carthaginians harts were done, 

and they saw no other remedie for them, but to hope to 

scape by flying. So it is reported, that there were slayne 

that day, above twenty thowsand Carthaginians in the field, 

and as many more prisoners. Annibal their senerall, after The flying 

he had taryed to see the ende of the battell, fled with a few AnnibaL 

of his men out of the great slaughter. Afterwardes when he 

was sent for to Carthage, to helpe to save his contry : he 

Serswaded the Senate not to hope any more in warres, but 
id counsell them, that setting all devises a part, they should 
send unto Scipio the Romane Captaine, to make peace with 
him upon any condicion. When the tenne Ambassadors had 
brougnt the capitulacion and agreement unto Carthage of 
the articles of peace : it is reported that there was one 
Gisgo, who mislikin^ to heare talke of peace, he made an 
oration, and perswaoed all he could to renew warre agednst 
the Romanes. Wherefore Annibal perceiving that divers AnnilMl 
men confirmed his opinion, and being much ofiended to ^^^ °^ 
see such beasts, and men of no underatandinff, to dare to SwluL^h 
speake of such matters, in so daungerous a time: he cast of warre. 
mm downe headlong, whilest he was yet in his oration. So 
when he sawe that the Citizens, and all the whole assembly, 
thought this too presumptuous a part of him, and unmeete 
altogether for a free citie : he him selfe got up into the 
pulpit for orations, and sayd : Let no man be ofiended, if 
a man that fit>m his youth hath bene alway out of Carthage, 
and brought up all his life time in warres, be ignoraunt of 
the lawes and ordinaunces of the citie. After that, he spake 
so wisely to the articles of peace, that the Carthaginians 
being immediatly moved by the authoritie of so great 
a person : they all agreed to accept the condidons which 
the vanquisher, and the necessitie of time ofired them. The 
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JNNIBAL articles out of dout were very extreame, and such as the 
vanquished are wont to receive with all extreamitie by the 
conquerors. But besides all other things, the Carthaginians 
were bound to pay the Romanes an annudl tribute, untill a 
certen time were ronne out. So when the daye came that 
the first pencion was to be payd to the Romanes, and that 
every man grudged when the subsedy was spoken of: some 
saye that Annibal being o£fended with the vaine teaies of 
the Carthaginians, he fell a laughing. And when Hasdrubal 
Haedus reproved him bicause he laughed in such a common 
calamitie of all the dtie, he aunswered: that it was no 
lauffhture nor rejoydng from the hart, but a scorning of 
their fond teares, that wept when there was lesse cause (and 
onely bicause it touched every private mans purse) then 
before, when the Romanes tooke from the Carthaginians 
their shippes, armor, and weapons, and their spoyles of the 
great victories which they haa wonne before, and now gave 
lawes and ordinaunces unto them that were vanquisheo. I 
know some Authors write, that Annibal immediatly after he 
had lost the battell, fled into Asia, for that he was afirayde 
they woulde deliver him into Scipioes hands, that perliaps 
mieht demaund him of them. But whether that was done 
8o£dnely, or some time after the battel was lost at Zama, 
it makes no great matter: considering that all the world 
knoweth, that when he sawe things brought to extremitie, 
mibal in he presently fled into Asia unto king Antiochus. So is it 
I misery, most true, that king Antiochus received him with great 
d unto king cu^esie, and used him very honorably : insomuch as he 
bo^ia. made him of counsell with nim all in all, both in private 
and publike causes. For the name of Annibal caried great 
reputacion with all men : besides that, he had a common 
and mortal hate to the Romanes, which was a pricking 
spurre still to move warre against them. And thcarefore it 
secmeth that he came in happy hower into that oontry, not 
onely to pricke forw£u:d the courage of the king against 
them, but also to set warres at libertie against the Romanes. 
So he tolde him, that the onely way to make warre with the 
Romanes, was to ffoe into Italy to leavy Italian souldiers, 
by whome onely, uiat victorious contry of all other nations 
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m^ht be subdued. He requested of the king a hundred 
sbippeSy sixteene thowsand footemen, and a thowsand horse- 
men onely. With this small army he promised to invade 
Italy, ana that he would marvelously trouble the Italyans, 
whome he knew yet to stand in no small feare of him, for 
the very sound of his name onely : bicause of the late warres 
he had made there, so fireshe yet in memorie. Further- 
more, he tooke hart againe unto him to renew the warres 
of Africk, if the king would licence him to sende men 
unto Cartilage, to stirre up the Bardnian faction, whome he 
knew hated the Romanes to death. When he had gotten 
the king to graunt him his request, he called Ariston 
Tyrian unto him, a fine suttell fellowe, and meete for such a 
purpose : to whome he made larse promises, and perswaded 
nim to goe to Carthage to his fhenos, and to caiy them let- 
ters from hiuL Thus Annibal being a buushea man, and 
fled out of his oontry, raysed warre in all partes against the 
Romanes. And surely ms counsell had taken good efiect, 
had king Antiochus rather followed his advise, as he did at 
the first, then the vaine perswasions of his fine Courtiers. 
But envy, a common plague frequenting Princes Courts, bred 
Annibal ffreat enemies. For they beeing afirayd that by his 
counsells he iliould growe in great favor with the kinff, (for 
he was a wise and politike Captaine) and that thereoy he 
should beare great sway and authoritie : to prevent it, they 
lacked no devise to bringe him in dismce with the king. 
And it so chaunced at that time, that r. Villius, who came 
Ambassador unto Ephesus, he had often conference with 
Annibal. Hereuppon his privie enemies tooke occasion to 
accuse him, and withall, the king him selfe became so jelous 
of it, that from thence forth he never more called lum to 
counseU. At the selfe same time also, as some doe report, 
P. Cornelius Sdpio African (who was one of the Ambassadors 
sent unto king Antiochus) talking famillierly with Annibal, 
rayed him amongest other thinges to tell him truely, whome 
e thought the worthiest Captune of all others. Annibal 
aunswerel him : First he thouffht Alexander, kins of 
Macedon the chiefest: next unto nim, Pyrrhus king of the 
Epirotes: and thirdly, him selfe. Then Scipio African 
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LNNIBAL smyling, asked him : What wouldest thou saye, Annibal, if 
thou haddest overcome me P Truely sayd he, then I would 
be chiefest my selfe. This aunswer pleased Sdpio marvelous 
well, bicause ne saw he was nether oispised, nor yet brought 
to be compared with the other, but left alone as peereles, by 
some secret flattery of Annibal. After these things, Annibtu 
found occasion to talke with king Antiochus, and beganne 
to lay open his life unto him from his youth, and to bewray 
the malice he had alwayes borne unto the Romanes: whereby 
he so satisfied the king, that he was againe received into his 
grace and favor, whicQ he had almost utterly lost. There- 
uppon the kins was determined to have made him Admirall 
of nis armye by sea, the which he had put in readines for 
Italy, and also to make proofe of his great corage and 
service, whome he knewe to be a worthy man, and a mortall 
enemy to the Romanes. But one Thoas, Prince of the 
iEtoIians, thwarting this opinion, either for malice, or els 
for that his fancye was such : he altered the kinges minde, 
and cleane changed his purpose, the which was a matter of 
:eate importance for the warre he pretended to make. For 
ie gave counsell unto Antiochus, that he should goe him 
selfe into Greece, and direct his owne afiayres : and that he 
should not sufier another to cary away the honor and glory 
of this warre. So king Antiochus shortly after went into 
Greece, to make warre with the Romanes. Within fewe 
dayes after, when he consulted whether he shoulde make 
league with the Thessalians, Annibals opinion was specially 
asked : who spake so wisely touching the state of the Thes- 
salians, and the chiefest matter of importance, that they all 
went with his opinion, and gave their consents unto it. Now 
his opinion was, that they should not neede much to care 
for the Thessalians, but rather to make all the meanes they 
could, to get king Philip of Macedon to take their part : or 
els to perswade him to be a Newter, and to take nether 
nibal parte. Furthermore, he gave counsell to make warre with 

inselleth ^q Romanes in their owne contry, anct offired him selfe to 

u to make ®y^^ ^™ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ could. Every man gave good eare 
rre with to his words, but his opinion was rather commended, then 
I Romanes, followed. Wherefore every man marvelled, that such a 
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Captaine as he, that had so many yeares made wane with ANNIBAJ 
the Romanes (who had in manner conquered all the world) 
should then be so light set by of the king, when it specially 
stood him upon, to have such a mans help and counsel For, 
what captaine living could a man have found more skilful or 

editike, or meter to make W£u: with the Romanes, then him? 
owbeit the king made no reckoning of him, at the first 
beginning of this warre: but shortly after, disdaining al KingAntk 
their counsell, he confessed that Annibal only saw what was chus Judge- 
to be done. For after the Romanes had obtained victory in i^^lu^. 
the wax he made in Greece : Antiochus fled out of Europe 
into Ephesus, where making mery, and there following 
pleasure, he hoped to live in peace, litle thinking the 
Romanes would come with any army into Asia. Now, these 
flattering courtiers stil fed his humor : a perpetual plague to 
kings and Princes, that sufier them selves to oe flattered, and 
are contented to be deceived, bicause they give good eare 
to that that pleaseth them. But Annibal, who knewe the 

Eower and amoition of the Romanes, perswaded the king to 
ope for any thing rather then peace, and bad him trust to 
it, that the Romanes would never stay, till they hadproved 
whether they could enlarge the dominions of their Ednpire, 
into the third part of the world, as they had done in Airick, 
and Europe. Antiochus perswaded by the authority of such 
a man, straight commaunded Poljrxenidas, a very serviceable 
man, and skilfuU in sea service, that he should goe meete 
with the army of the Romanes that was comming thither. 
Then he sent Annibal into Syria, to leavy a great number of Amiibal ma 
shippes together, and afterwards made him, and ApoUonius, ffsnenU of 
(one of his favored Courtiers) generalls of this armye by sea: j^J^^J^ 
who notwithstanding that Pofyxenidas was put to the worst togethSwi 
by the Romanes, they went and set upon the Rhodians, that ApolUmiiiA 
were confederats with them. Annibal in this battell assayl- 
ing Eudamus the Captaine of the Rhodians, that led the left 
wins : he had already compassed in the Admirall galley, and 
doubtles had obtayned the victorie, but that the other wing 
came in to rescue, after they had followed Apollonius in 
chase, and tooke the victorie from him, that was his owne. 
After this battell by sea, which had no great good successe : 
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LNNEBAL we doe not find that Annibal did any thine worthy memorie. 
For king Antiochus being overcome, besides outer oondi- 
dons, the Romanes offired him : they desired that Annibal 
(the mortall enemy of their oontry) should be delivered unto 
them. Annibal foreseeing this long before, he sodainely 
stale from Antiochus, after this notoble battell that was 
fou^t by Magnesia, where the kings power was over- 
inilMd fled throwen. So, mer Annibal had wandred up and downe a 
P^^n*^ long time, he fled at leneth unto Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
V ^C for succor. Nowe he did not so much trust to his friend- 

^^^ shippe, but bicause he sought for the meetest place he coulde 
come by, as also for the safest, the which he most desired : 
considering that the Romanes had the most part of the sea 
and land in their subjection. Some say, tnat after king 
Antiochus was overcome, Annibal went into Creta unto the 
Gk)rtynians : and that the rumor ranne immediatly, he had 
brought a great masse of gold and silver with him. Where- 
fore oeing afirayd least uie Cretans should offer him some 
violence, he devised this shifte to scape the daunger: he 
filled earthen pots with lead, ffilt, and sent them into the 
temple of Diana, fimiing that he was marvelous carefull for 
them, as though all his treasure had bene there. On the 
other side he nad hid all his gold in images of brasse, the 
which he had left carelesly Ijring on the ground in the house. 
In the meane time, whilest they watched the temple care- 
fully, that these earthen pots should not be caned away 
without their privitie : Annibal hoysed sayle, and fled into 
Bithynia. In Bithynia there is a villiuze upon the sea side, 
which the contry men call libyssa, of the which by some 
mens saying, there ranne an olde oracle and prophecy in this 

sort: 

The land of Libyssa tliaU cover under mowlde 

The valliant corps of Annibal^ when he is dead and colde. 

mihal. There Annibal lay, not spending his time idely, but passing 

Qg Prusias it away in exercising of the maiyners, riding of norses, 

neraUby ^j^j trayning of his souldiers. Some Authors also do 

mienes^ write, that at that time Prusias made warre with Eumenes, 

og of ' king of Pergamum, who was a confederate and friend of 

irgamum. the Romanes : and that he made Annibal his lieuetemnt 
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genenJl of his army by sea: who assaylinff Eumenes with a ANNIBA 
new found and unknowen devise, wanne tiie victoiy of the 
battel! by sea. For before they began to fight, it is reported A ftraunp 
that Annibal had gotten an infinite number of snakes into ^^^ o^ 
earthen pots, and when the battell was begonne, and they ^^thtfi^Mr 
busily tending their fight : he threw those pots with snakes ^id throiN 
into the enemies shippes, and that by this fearefull and into the 
straunge devise he made them flie. Now whether this was ^emJes 
true or not, the olde chronicles do make no manner of ""PP^ 
mention, but onely iEmylius and Trogus. And therefore I 
report me to the Authors. So, the newes of the dissention 
betwixt these two kings, (Prusias, and Eumenes) being 
brought to Rome : the Senate sent T. Q. Flaminius Ambas- Tltas Qnin 
sador into Asia, whose name was famous for the noble tiasFUmin 
victories he had obtayned in Graece, to the ende (as I con- ]^*/^^ 
lecture) to make peace betwixt these two kings. Flaminius a«i> 
being come unto icing Prusias, he was marvelously ofiended, 
and sory in his mind to see Annibal yet alive, (tnat was the 
mortallest enemy of the Romanes) after the conquests of so 
many nations, and the sackii^ of so many people : therfore, 
he was very eameBtly in hand with king Prusias, to deliver 
him Annibal. Anmbal from the first beginning mistrusted 
king Prusias inconstancye very much, and therefore had 
digged divers vaults in his house, and made seven severall 
vents to flie out at, if he were sodainely taken. The report 
of Flaminius comming did encrease his suspition the mor^ for 
that he thought him the greatest enemy he had in Rome : 
both generally for the hate he bare unto all the Romanes, 
as also perticularly for the remembraunce of his father 
Flaminius, that was slayne in the battell fought by the lake 
of Thrasymene. So Annibal being fiill of caie and griefe 
(as it is reported) he found devises to escape, the which stood 
him to no purpose against such a great power. For when 
the kings gara which were sent to take him, had compassed 
his house about : Annibal thought to flie at their first com- 
ming, and to save him selfe by the secretest vault he had. 
But when he found that the place was kept by the gard, 
then he determined to rid him selfe out of the Romanes 
handes, by destroying him selfe. So, some doe report, that 
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4NNIBAL he was strangled by one of his men, wh(Hne he had com- 
maunded to hdpe to dispatche hun. Others write againe, 
that he had droncke bnlles bloud, and when he had droncke 
it, dyed, as Gitarchus, and Stratodes doe falsely report of 
Themistodes. Howbeit Titus Livius, that £Eunous Historio- 
grapher writeth, that Annibal called for the poyson he had 
ready for such a mischiefe, and that holding this deadly 
drinke in his hand, before he dranke he sayd : Come on, let 
us rid the Romanes of this payne and care, sith their spight 
and malice is so great, to hasten the death of a poore old 
man that is halfe dead already. The aundent Komanes 
advertised Pyrrhus kin^ of the Epirotes, who came with 
enseignes displayed to uie very walls of the dtie of Rome, 
that he should looke to him selfe, and beware of pojrsoning : 
and these Romanes nowe doe make a friende forgetting his 
kingly state and faithfull promise, vilely to betraye his poore 
Qnibal poy- ghest After he had sayd, bitterly cursing king Prusias, he 
^ w™ poysoned him selfe, being three score and tenne yeare olde, 
>veMe*°&. as some writers doe testifie. His body was buried m a tombe 
of stone by Libyssa, on the which was ingraven no more but 
anibals this: ' Here lyeth Annibal.' The Romanes beeing advertised 
mbeby of his death, every man sayde his opinion, as his fancye 
^7"*^ served him. Some greatly blamed T. Q. Flaminius crueltie, 

who to make him seUe famous by some notable acte, (as he 
thought) made a poore olde man put him selfe to death, that 
was in manner hak dead by age, and besides, was past doing 
the state of Rome any more hurt, they bemg Conquerors 
in manner of all the world. But some againe on the other 
side, commended Flaminius for it, and sayd it was a good 
deede of him, to rid the Romcuies of their mortall enemye : 
who though he had but a weake body, yet he lacked no wit, 
wise counsell, and great experience in warres, to intise kinf 
Prusias to make w£u:re, and to molest all Aria besides with 
newe warres. For at that time, the power of the king of 
Bithynia was so great, that it was not to be lightly regaraed. 
For after that, Mithridates king of the same Bithynia, did 
marvelously molest the Romanes both by sea and by land, 
and moreover fought battells with L. Lucullus, and Cn. 
Pompey, famous Captaines of the Romanes, And so the 
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Romanes miElit also be afirayd of king Prufflas, and specially ANNIBA 
haTiii^ Aunibal his Captaine. So some judge, that Q. 
Flaminius was specially sent Ambassador unto king Prutdas, 
secretlj to practise A^ibals death. Howbeit it is to be 
supposed, that Q. Flaminius was not so desirous to have 
Aonib&l so sodainely put to death, as he would have bene 
dad otherwise to have brought him againe to Rome, that 
Bad done such mischiefe to his contry : and this had bene a 
great benefit for Rome, and much honor also unto him selfe. 
Such was the death of Annibal the Carthaginian, a famous 
man doubtles, and highly to be commended for martioll 
prayae, setting his other vertues a side. So we may easily The pnise 
judge, of what power and force his noble mind, his great AnniM. 
wisedom and corage, and his petfit skill of martiall dis- 
cipline was in all thinges. For in all the warre the Cartha- 
ginians had so vehemently, and with such great prepara- 
non enterprised : they never thought them selves overcome, 
till Annibal was overthrowen at that great battel by 
Zamo. So it appeareth, that all t£eir strength 
and skill of wanes began, and also ended, 
with Annibal their Captaine. 



THE LIFE OF SCIPIO AFRICAN 

pjUBLIUS SCIPIO a Patrician, of the familye Thepanuti 
of the Cornelii, who was the first Romane »f Sdpio. 
Captaine against whome Annibal fought 
in Italy : was the father of ComeUus 
Scipio afterwards sumamed Airican, the 
first so called, bicause he had conquered 
that nation. The same Scipio, after he 
had obtayned many great victories in 
Spayne, and done notable feates of armes : was in the 
ende slayne with a wound he had in a battell against his 
enemies, as he was plying and incoiaging of his men from 
place to pUce, thronging in the greatest daunger and fury 
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SCinO of the battell. Shortly after did his brother Cn, Scipio 
fiUCAN also ende his life, much after one selfe maimer, and was 
slayne valliantlj fighting. So these two Captaines, besides 
the fame they achieved by their noble deedes, left behind 
them great prayse of their faithfulnes, modestie, and 
corage : the which made them not onely wished for t^ 
their souldiers that were then living, hut also of all the 
Spanyards besides. Cn. Scipio had a sonne called F. 
Cornelius Nasica, one that had bene Consul and had also 
triumphed: who beeing but a younge man, was thought 
the meetest man of all the citie of Rome to receyve Idiea, 
the mother of the coddes. This Fublius had two sonnes, 
the uy famous Scipioes : of the which the one was called 
Asian, bicause he conquered Asia : and the other African, 
bicause he subdued Airick at that famous battell of Zama, 
where he overthrewe Annibal and the Carthaginians, as we 
sayd before. Whose life we purpose nowe to write, not so 
much to make the glory of his name (so famous by all the 
Grske and Latyn Authors) the greater by our history ; as 
for that we would make all men know the order of his noble 
deeds, and moral vertues, to thend that all Princes and noble 
Captaines in reading it, should behold the lively image of 
perfit vertue, which m^ move an earnest desire in them 
to follow the example of P. Cornelius Scipioes life, who from 
his childhod gave great hope and shew of a noble nature, 
and excellent vertue, after he followed the instruction of 
martiall discipline, under the conduct of his &ther. He 
was caried into the field at the beginning of the second 
ioio'^MDiF ^*"^ ^^ '^ Carthaginians, followed the campe being 
.P^ ' ^ but seventeene yeare old, and in a very short time grew so 
toward, and forward in ol things, in riding, in watching, 
in taking all maner of paynes like a soldier, that he wan 
great commendacion of nis own &ther, and besides, great 
estimation also of all the army. Furthermore, he shewed 
such tokens of a sharp wit, and noble corage : tiiat it made 
him beloved, and also feared of his enemies. For this Sdpio 
was present at the battell of the horsemen, where P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio the Consul fought with Annibal, by the river 
lliesin : and some writers £e afiirme, that Cornelius the 
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filther being hurt, wu almort taken by the enemye, had not 8CIFI0 
his Sonne Scipio saved him, who had then but a litie dovne AFRICA] 
OD his beard, he was bo young. After that alao, at the F- Scipio 
battel that wai fought by Cannes, to the great losse, and ^^^ 
io maner utter destruction of the Empire of Rome, when i^^jju. j^^^ 
the ten thowsand men that fled to Canusium, had all of the 
together with one consent referred the government of the 
anny unto Appius Pulcher, that had bene j^EdiUa, and unto 
Ccniielius Sdpio, that was yet but very young : the same 



Sdpio shewed then by his deedes, what noble mind and 
coiage was in him. For when he saw certen young men 
cmsult together betwene them selves to forsake Italy : he 



tfanut in among them, and drawing out his sword, made 
them all sweare they would not forsake their contrv. 
These, and such like deedes done by him with a lively 
corage and noble mind, bemg then but a young man : 
wanne him such favor with the Romanes, uiat not re- 
^Kctiog his young yeares, nor their auncient custom, they 
called nim forward, and laid offices of great charge and 
SOTemment upon him. Insomuch that when be sued for Honors d« 
U>e office of Jfidilis before his due time, notwithstanding ^ Bcipio, 
that the Tribunes of the people were agamst his aute, ''^^ 
bicause he was so younge a man : yet the people suffered ^ ^ 
him to be brought nom tribe to tribe, and so was presently 
diosen JGdilis with the most voyces. So after hu father 
and Uncle, (both &mou8 and noble Captaines) had bene 
slaine one after the other in Spayne, and that the Romanes 
were in coneultacion to appoynt some worthy captaine in 
the roome : they could finde no man that diint undertake 
this so daungerous waire, considering the losse of two 
so great captaines before, Wherfore the whole assembly 
bdng called to choose a Viceconsul, all the other Princes 
and peeres of the ReaJme being silent at so worthy a 
motion : Scipio onely of all the rest, being but foure and Sd^o 1^ 
twenty yeare old, stoode up in the middest of them, and consul at i 
■aid, wiui a good hope ana confidence he would willingly T**"* "* ■ 
t^e the charge upon him. He had no sooner oSred this 
promise, but he was presently made Viceconsul of Spayne, 
with the wonderAil good wil and &vor of the people, who 
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8CIPI0 gave him all their voyoes. Howbeit the Senators after- 
kFRICAN wards considering better of the matter, against what cap- 
taines and nations he should make warre : they thought it 
unpossible so younge a man coulde performe so waightye a 
charge. Wherefore mens minds were wonderfully chauiiy^ 
againe on the sodeine, as if the tribes of the people had 
repented them of their voices and election. Scipio perceiv- 
ing it, called an assembly presently, and made such an 
oration of his age, and discipline of warres, that eveir man 
that heard him wondred at him, and the people b^an 
againe to renew the good hope they had of him for the 
Ipioes great warres. For he had not only a noble coraffe in him, 
nd and beeinir indued with many sinfiiiler vertues, but he was also 
^P«> a go^y gentlemim, <»d ve^comlv of pe^n, and ha^ 
^^ sioes a pleasaunt countenaunoe : au which things together, 

are great meanes to winne him the love and good will of 
every man. Moreover, even in his gesture and behavior, 
there was a certaine princely grace. Now, the glory of 
martiall discipline, being joyned unto those his rare &;in8 of 
mind and nature : it was to be doubted, whether his civil 
vertues made him more acceptable imto straungers, then 
wonderful for his skil in warres. Furthermore, he had filled 
the common peoples harts with a certen superstitious feare, 
bicause he did aaUy (after he had taken tne mans gowne) 
use to goe up to the Capitoll, and so into the church with- 
out any company : insomuch that all men began to thinke 
that he learned some secret thinges in the temple, which 
others might not know, as they were perswaded long before, 
that Numa Pompilius was taught by the Nymphe iEgeria. 
Furthermore, it seemeth that some had the like opinion of 
Scipio, as in olde time they had of Alexander king of Mace- 
don, to wete : that oftentimes there was a snake scene in his 
tpioes mothers chamber. But let these things go. Scipio depart- 

nej into jj^g q^^ of Italy with ten thowsand footemen, and a fleete of 
'7^ tUrt:^ gallies, every one of them having five owers to a bank: 

he sailed into Spayne, and in few dayes arriving at Emporia, 
he landed his men, and marched by land to Tarraoon. There 
he kept a counsell, and many Ambassadors of the cities their 
eonfederats came thither, who bemg curteously receyved, 
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returned to their lodgings with such aunswer as they liked. BClFli 
After this, Sdpio b^ing carefully bent to prosecute the AFRICi 
warre he had taken upon him, he thought it best to joyne 
the remayne of the oide bandes with his army, which had 
bene saved through the manhood and valiantnes of Lucius 
Martins. For after both the Scipioes were slayne, and both 
Spaynes almost lost, and the Komane legions also over- 
throwen and put to flight : L. Martins a Romane Knight, The valiai 
having gathered together the remnant of both armies, re- n^ of Lm 
sisted (beyond all hope of man) the enemies pufied up with n^f'^^ * 
glory of the victorie they had gotten, and with great valiant- kn^ht^ 
nes, and unspeakeable industry he mainteyned warre in 
Spayne, against three Captaines of the Carthaginians. Now 
Scipio being comen to this army that lay in garrison for the 
winter time, every man did certainly perswade them selves 
that the warre should prosper: and whim they sawe him, they 
remembred their old Captaines, insomuch that there was 
never a souldier could have his fill, with looking upon this 
young man. Howbeit, after he had commend^ the soul- 
diers for their noble corage, not dispayrinff for the calamitie 
of their contry : he ereatly honored Lucius Martins, to shewe, 
that who so trustee in ms owne vertues, neede not envy the 
glory of another man. So winter being past, he tooke the 
old and newe bands out of the garrisons, and first of all 
determined to goe and lay siege unto new Carthage. For 
of all the cities of Spayne it was the wealthiest, and none 
more meeter to make warre both by sea and land, then that 
Moreover, the captaines of the Carthaginians had bestowed 
in this citie all tneir munition, and greatest treasure : and 
left a strong garrison, both in the citie, and castel. But the 
Captaines them selves were devided in divers contries, to the 
ena that they three might kepe the whole region from spoile, 
least of all looking then that Carthage should be beseeged. 
So Scipio having put all in readines, he came to beseege Scipio be- 
new Carthage witn all his army both by sea and land, seegethnt 
This semed to be a marvelous hard enterprise, and would p^^^'M* 
continue long, both bicause the citie was very strong of it *° P^y"** 
selfe, and also for that the men within it were so coragious : 
that they did not onely thinke them selves able to defend the 
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SCIPIO citie, but their harts served them also to make saljes out 

AFRICAN upon the enemie, and to skirmish with them, even to the 

very trenches of the Romanes campe. Howbeit it happeneth 

often, that what a man can not attaine by force, ne may 

winne by industrie. Now Scipio knew, that the lake or mer 

which is not farre from the walls of Carthage, did ebbe and 

flowe with the tyde, and that it was passwle by forde on 

that side where they might easiliest come to the walles : so, 

he thinking to imbrace this occasion, and that he could not 

possibly meete with a better devise to take Carthage : when 

he saw his time, he set his men in battell ray, and having 

devided them into severall squadrons, save a more desperat 

assault unto the citie, then he had done before. In the 

meane time, he chose out a band of the valiantest men he 

had, and commaunded them to wade over the lake, and to 

scale the walles on that side, where they within the towne 

made least accompt of it. So, these souldiers that were 

commaunded to eive this attempt, after they had passed 

over the lake wi&out any let or trouble : they founa that 

part of the wall without any watche or garde, bicause the 

greatest fury of the fight, was on the other side of the citie. 

Therefore they easily getting up on the wal, came and as- 

sayled the enemies behmd them. The citizens, and those of 

the garrison, perceyving they were unwares fallen into that 

great daunger : they immediatly forsooke the walles, and see* 

mg them selves charged on every side, betooke them to their 

ipio wanne legges, and fled. The Romanes pursued them so hottely, 

) dtie of that they wanne the dtie, and sacKed it : where they found 

nimlt^^ a wonderfull great spoyle, and aboundance of all things 

necessary for warre. Scipio greatly praysed his souldien, 

and did reward them, for that they had done so valiant 

service. Howbeit when he should come to give the scaling 

crowne of the wals, unto the first man that got up upon 

the wall : there were two souldiers at such variance for the 

matter, that all the army was in daunger of division and 

mutinie upon that occasion. Thereuppon Scipio called his 

men together, and in open assembly told them, that he 

knewe they both got up on the wall together, and so gave 

them both a scaUng crowne : and by this meanes Sidr 
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tumult WM presently pacified. AftenrardB he sent unto 8CIPIO 
all the dtiet of Spayne, the hostages that were found in AFR1CA> 
the <aty, which were a marvelous number : the which wanne 
him great &me for his curtesie and clemency, whereby 
he allured many nations to yeld them selves unto the 
Romanes, and to forsake the Carthaginians. But one 
thinge above all the rest, chiefly increased his prayse, and 
wanne him great love and good will, as a myrror and 
example of ul vertue. There was a young Lady taken The ^nat 
prisoner, that in beautie excelled all the women in Cai^ Sj'll?'*^*' 
tfaage : whome he carefully caused to be kept, and preserved ^'P***- 
from violence and dishonor. And afterwaraa when he knew 
that she was maried unto Luceius, Prince of the Celt- 
iberians : he sent for her husbande that was a verie young 
man, and delivered her unto him, untouched, or dishonored. 
LuceiuB not forgetting his noble curtesie unto her, did let 
all his subjects understand the great bounty, modestie, and 
rare excellencie of all kinde oi vertues that were in this 
Bomane Generall : and shortly after he returned againe to 
the Romanes campe, with a great number of horsemen. 
The three Captaines of the Cartha^nians (Mago, Has- Mafia, 
drubal Barcinian, and the other Hannibal, the sonne of S""^"^ 
Gisgo) knowing that the losse of new Carthage did them ^j^^S 
great hurt, as well in the impairing of their credit with Giigo, the 
other straunge nations, as also by the conjecture divers three &11101 
made of the successe of this warre : they first practised to Captunes 
dissemble the losse of it, and then in speech to make light ^«.t^>rtbB- 
of it as much as they could. Scipio having joined unto mm ^ 
divers nations and Princes of Spayne, (among the which 
were the two litle kings, Mandonius, and Indioilis) under- 
standing where Hasdrubal Barcinian lay: he marched to- 
wards him with his armie, to fight with him, before Mago 
and the other Hasdrubal came to joyne with him. Has- 
drubal Barcinian lay in campe by me river of Besula, and Bwula fl. 
was verie desirous to fight, trusting wholly to his strength 
and army. But when he heard that Scipio was at hand, he 
left the valley, and got to a hill of pretie strength. The 
Romane legions followed him, and gave him no respit, but 
pursued so neere, that they came and assaulted his campe 
6 : £E£ 401 
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SCIPIO at their first comming. So they fought it out upon the 

lFRICAN trenches and rampers, as if they had bene at the assault of 

a citie. The Carthaginians truisting to the strength of the 

place, and driven unto it of necessitie, (the whidi maketh 

cowards most desperat) they valliantly resisted their enemies 

the best they could. The Romanes in contrarie maner, 

being valliant, and full of good hope, fought it out lustely 

like men, and the fight was so muche more cruell, for that 

it was in the sight of their Grenerall Scipio, and of all the 

armie besides: insomuch that their valliant service there 

could not be hidden. Therefore they never gave over the 

assault, untill that having done their uttermost endevor, 

they got up upon the rampers, and entred in divers places 

into the enemies campe, and made them flie. Hasdrubal, 

Captaine of the Carthamiians, saved him selfe by flying, 

with a few with him, before the Romanes entred into their 

fort. Afker this battell, Scipio according to his maner, 

caused all the Spanish prisoners to be brought before him, and 

(^ioes liber- then gave them libertie to depart, without paying of raun- 

lue to his some. Amone the prisoners, there was a young gentleman 

lemies. ^^ ^^ kings blood, and nephew unto M asinissa, whom when 

he had used verie honorably, he sent unto Masinissa, with 

nrtaesmeete great and rich gifts : to shew thereby, that a Grenerall of an 

r a General, army should be as bountifull and full of civill vertues, as 

otherwise skilfull and expert in martiall discipline. For the 

ende of warre is victorie : the benefit whereof consisteth in 

bountie, and clemencie. From thence commeth the glorie 

and all other praises due to Captaines: as it happened in 

those things iimereof we now treate. For a great number 

of Spanyards being present, wondering at the great clemencie 

dpio called of tne Generall of the Romanes : they couloe doe no lesse 

**' ^Ia^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^Si ^^ honor and recompence his vertue. 
Mnyards. B^|. gcipJo stroke that word dead straight, the which was 

no common sound to the Romanes eares, and therefore he 
would by no meanes allow that title, which he knewe to be 
hatefull to the noble men of his contrie, and also unmeete 
for the libertie of the Romanes. He onely prayed the 
Spanyards, that if they had any mind and desire not to 
shew them selves unthankefuU to him: that then they 
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would be faithful! and loving to the people of Rome. So SCIPK 
whilest these things were done by Scipio, the other two AFRICil 
Captaines of the Carthaginians, (MslsOj and Hasdrubal, the 
Sonne of Gisgo) after they understoode of the overthrowe of 
their men by the river of Besula : they made all the speede 
they could to joyne together, and shortly after came and 
met with Hasdruoal Barcinian, to consult together, and to 
take order for the warre. So after they had layed their 
heades together, and considered all thinges, they concluded 
thus : that Hasdrubal Barcinian should go into Italie to his Hasdrubd 
brother Annibal, where the warre was greatest : and that ient into 
Mago, and the other Hasdrubal shoulde remaine in Spayne, l^'^ ^^ 
shoulde sende for aide from Carthage, and should not fight ^j^J^^ 
with the Romanes untill all their forces looked for were army, 
assembled, and so might make a great and puisant armie. 
When Hasdrubal was mne into Italie, Hanno was sent 
from Carthage in his place. But practising in his jomey 
to make the Celtiberians to rebell, M. Syllanus came and 
set upon him by Scipioes commaundement, and was so 
fortunate, that he overcame him in battell, and tooke him Hanno^ tli 
prisoner. Nowe there was a citie which the contrie men chiefooft 
called Oringe, the which was verie wealthie, and meete to ^°*'*'^^ 
renewe the warre. Lucius Scipio was sent thither with i^2Jd^|,ai 
parte of the armie to besiege it : but finding it a verie pf^F^^jni^Hj 
strong scituacion, and too well manned to twe it at the overoomei 
first assault, he environned the towne, and within few dayes in battell, 
tooke and sacked it. Winter came on a pace, and the time ^-^I^ 
of the yeare made them both to retire into their garrisons, 
for the winter. So Scipio having had so good fortune in 
this warre, he went unto Tarracon : Mago, and the other 
Hasdrubal, the sonne of Gisgo, went to uie sea side. The 
next sommer, warres growing more bloody and cruell then 
before in the lower Spavne, the Romanes and Carthaginians 
met, and joyned battell by the river of Besula, and fought 
set battells. After they had fought a long time together, 
Scipio at length got the victorie, and made the enemies flie : 
(of^the which there were slaine a great number in the field) 
and geving them no leasure to gather toeether againe, and 
to make head against him, he fought with them, and fol- 
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iCIFIO lowed the chase bo hottelj, that Hasdnibal and Mago were 
PRICAN driven to leave the maine land, and to flie to Gades, after 
they had lost all their armie. In the annie of the Cartba- 
ginians, there was a youne num of a noble corage, and verie 
wise, called Masinissa, who finding meanes to have secret 
riidMa conference with Syllanus, he waa uie first man that ofired 
ireth hU }uiQ ^ndshippe, either being brought to it through Scipioes 
^^■PP' liberalitie, or else bicause he thought the time was come, 
Q„Q^ that it was the surest way to take part with the Romanes, 
which were the conquerors. It is that Masinissa that after- 
wards, (through the goodnes of the Romanes) became the 
great and mighty king of Numidia, and in deede he was 
divers wayes a profitable frende unto ^e Romanes. Further- 
more, the selfe same yeare, (which was the fourteenth of the 
seconde warre with the AAicans) Spayne was the first nation 
and people of the upland men dwelling in the hart of the 
realme, that was conquered under the happie conduct of the 
Viceconsul Scipio : howbeit it was the last realme that was 
made a province long time after, by Augustus Csesar. Now 
Scipio not contenting him self with the great victories he 
haa obteined, in vene short time in Spayne (for he had an 
imagination and good hope also to conquer Airicke) he 
thought that his best way, to make all the meanes he could 
pliuking possible to get Syphaz, king of the Massesylians, a frend 
l^^""*" to the Romanes. Wherefore after he had felt the kinges 
mittde, perceiving that he was well inclined to make leaeue 
with the Romanes : he presently set all his other affaires 
aside, and §ailed into AJrike with two gallies onely, at five 
owers to a bancke. At the eetfe same time also came Has- 
dnibal, the Sonne of Gisgo thither, from Gades: so that 
both these valliant and lusty Captaines came of purpose to 
the king, envying one the other, to crave the kinges good 
will, unto their contrie and common wealth. Sypnax wel- 
comed them both into his Court, and did use them verie 
honorably and curteouslie, and appointed that they should 
both eate at one table, and lye in one selfe chamber, bicause 
the one shoulde not thinke his enterteinment better then 
the other. It is reported, that Hasdnibal wondering at 
the magnanimity and great wisedom of Sdpio that was 
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present, be conndered with him aelfe the great dauDEer the 8CIPIC 
dtie <^ Carthage and all Afrike besides was in, urough AFRICA 
that mans meanes : for he saw him yet a joung man, quicke, Ha*drnbal 
and excellent in all manner of great vertues, and tliat had ju^muil 
continuallie obtained such victories, and therefore consider- of Sd^ 
ing the lustie youth of this gentleman, he inugined that it 
was impossible to perswade him to imbrace peace, rather 
thai warre. Besides, he was affraied also that Syphax, 
moved by the personage and authoriUe of him that was 
present, would take parte with the Romanes : and in deede 
his minde gave him rigbtlie, for so it happened. For though 
Syphax at the first shewed him selfe indifTerent to them 
both, and had moved talke to end the waire betwext the 
Romanes and the Carthaginians : yet afterwards when Scipio 
tolde him he coulde conclude no peace without consent of 
the Senate of Rome, he rejected Hasdrubal, and inclining 



to Scipioes request, he made league with the people M Syphas. k 
"" ne. So Scipio being returned againe into Spayne, him oitheMn 
selfe partely by force, and partely also by L. Martius meanes, J^^fl^ 



Rome. 



conquered Iliturgium, Castulo, and certaine other places whh iu 
that refused to veeld them selves unto the Romanes. And Romaiias. 
to the end nothing should be lacking for all kinde of sports 
and pleasures, fifter he had so fortunatelie obtained so many 
famous victories: when he was come to newe Carthage, 
he caused the fensers to prepare them selves to fight with 
great pompe, where there were many great estates, not only 
to see that pastime, but also they them selves to handle the 
weapons in person. But amongest other Spanyardes of noble 
houses, there were two called, Corbis, and Orsua, which were 
at strife together for the kingdom : but that day they ended The «iif« 
their quarrell, the one being slaine by the others hand. The "■tc B^ 
fight was verie lamentable and grievous to the beholders : **" •*"* 
but the death of him that was ^ne, troubled them much ^ 
more, for they were both cousin germaines. After all this, 
Sdpio having his mind still occupied in matters of greater 
waig^t and importance, then those which he had already 
broufi^t to passe : he fell sicke. His sickenes being caried 
through all Spayne, and as it happeneth often, his disease 
being reported to be muche greater and doungerous then it 
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SCIPIO was in deede : thereuppon, not only the nations of Spayne 

AFRICAN beganne to rise in hope of diaunge, but the annie selfe also 

of the Romanes, the which he had left at Sucro. First of all, 

martiall discipline was corrupted, through the absence of the 

The rebellion Generall. Afterwardes also, the report of his sickenes, and 

oftheRomane daunger of his life being spred abroad in the armie, raised 

■^^J"* suche a rebellion among them: that some of them litle 

^^^^ regarding the authoritie and commaundement of the head 

in S^ioee Captaines of the bands, they drave them away, and chose 

licknei. two meane souldiers for their Captaines, who presumptu- 

ouslie tooke upon them the name geven unto them by men 

of no authority, and yet with more arrogancie, mace the 

bundells of roddes and axes to be caried before them. Such 

foUie doth furie and vaine ambicion oftentimes worke in 

mens minds. On the other side, the Spanyards slept not, 

MandoniuB : and specially Mandonius and Indibilis : who aspiring to the 

Indibilifl^ two kingdom of Spayne, came to Scipio when he was conqueror, 

^|°j3^ ^^ after he had taken newe Carthage. But afterwards, being 

°Wn^ offended to see the power of the Romanes increase daily, 

they sought occasion to make some alteracion. So after 

they had neard, not onely of Scijpioes sicknes, but also how 

he was at deathes dore, and did!^ beleve it : they presentlie 

leavied an armie, and went and made warre with the 

Suessitans which were confederates of the Romanes. But 

Scipio being recovered againe of his sickenes, like as upon 

the false rumor of his oeath every man beganne to nse: 

even so after the truth was knowen in deede of his recoverie, 

they were all put downe aeaine, and not a man of them durst 

Sdpioes proceede any further in tineir rebellion. Scipio being more 

wiMdome skilfull in martiall discipline, then acquainted with sedition 

rapprening g^^ rebellion : although he was marvelously offended with 

*°^^* the souldiers that had committed this follie, yet in the end, 

least following his anger, men should have thought him to 

have exceedea all boundes of reason in punishing of them, he 

referred all unto the counsell. The most parte of them save 

advise, that the authors of the rebellion shoulde be punished, 

and all the rest pardoned : For by this meanes sayd they, the 

punishment shall light upon a few that have deserved it, and 

all the rest shall take example by them. Scipio followed 
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that advise, and presently sent for all the seditious -bands, to SCIPIC 
come to new Caiihage to receive their pay. The souldiers AFRICA 
obeyed his commaimdement, some of them making their Sdpioes gi 
fault lesse then it was, as men doe often flatter them selves : wisedonie 
others also trustinir to the Captaines clemende, as knowing pun^^^lng 
him not to be extreame in punishment. For Sdpio was «ff"^«^ 
wont to say, that he had rather save the life of one Romane Sdpioet a 
citizen, then to kill a thowsand enemies. The rumor ranne of his eoni 
also, that Sdpio had an other armie readie, the which he ^^^ 
looked for to joyne with them, and then to set upon the 
kings, (Mandonius and Indibilis) who made warre with the 
Suessitans. These souldiers departing from Sucro, with 
good hope to obtaine pardon, came unto Carthage. How- 
beit the next day after they were come into the towne, they 
were brought into the market place : where their armor and 
weapons being taken fit>m them, they were environned with 
all the l^ons armie. Then the Romane Generall sitting 
in place of judgement, shewed him selfe before all the com- 
pany in good health and good disposition of bodie, as ever 
ne was in all his youth. Then he made a sharp and bitter 
oration, full of grievous complaints : insomuch as there was 
not one of all Uie souldiers that were imarmed, that durst 
cast up their eyes, or looke their Grenerall in the face, they 
were so ashamed. For their consciences did accuse them for 
the fault they had committed, and the feare of death did 
take their wits and sences from them, and the presence of 
their gratious Captaine, made them blush as well that were 
innocent, as the parties that were ofiendors. Wherefore 
there was a generall and sorowfull silence of all men. So 
after he had ended his oration, he caused the chiefe authors 
of this rebellion to be brought forth before the whole 
assembly, who, after they had bene whipped according to 
the maner, were presently beheaded, the wnich was a feare- Sdpio did 
full and lamentable sight to the beholders. These matters ^^ *^^ 
thus pacified, Scipio made all the other souldiers to be ^^^^h. 
swome againe, ana then went and proclaimed warre against 
Mandonius and Indibilis. For they considering with them 
selves, howe the Romane souldiers that had rebelled in the 
campe, were put to death : they were out of hope to obtaine 
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ICIPIO sny pardon, Ther^>K they had leavied an army of twentie 
PRICAN thowBand footemoi, and two thowBand horsemen, and came 
downe with them aeainst the Romanes. Sdpio having 
intelligence thereof, nefore that the kings could increase 
their army, and that other nations could rebel ; he departed 
from Carthage, and went with as great speede as he could to 
meete with the enemy. The Vinga were camped in a very 
strong pUce, and trusted so to their army, that they were 
not determined to provoke the enemvt nor also to refuse the 
battel if it were om«d them. Howoeit it chamiced by the 
neienes of both campea, that within few dayes, they being 
provoked by the Romanes, came downe and set their men in 
twttell ray, and joyned battell with Scipio : so that a good 
wliile together, the fight was very bloody and cruel. But 
at length the Spanyards seeing uiem selves compassed in 
behinde, and being driven to fight in a ring to defend the 
enemy on every side, they were overeome : so that the third 
pute of them scarcely saved them selves by fiying. Man- 
doniue and Indibilis seeing them selves utterly undone, and 
that there was no hope nor remedy left : they sent Ambas- 
sadors unto Scipio, numbly to pray him to receive them 
to mercy, and to pardon them. But Scipio knowing right 
loblo thing well how greatly they bad offended him, and the Romanes, 
Dvenwine yet thinkmg it more honorable to overcome the enemie by* 
\ aatnait by curtesie and clemency, then by force : he did pardon them, 
and only commaundal them to geve him money to pay 
idniaw his souldiers. In the meane time Masinissa came from 
neth unto Grades, and landed : bicauae he would him selfe in person 
'' "* confirme the frendship he had offered Scipio in his absence, 

by the meanea of IVL Syllanus, and also speake with him 
face to face, whom he judged to be a wortnie man, for the 
famous victories he had obteined. And in truth Masinissa 
was not deceived in the opinion he had of the vaUiantnes 
and vertues of Scipio, but found him the selfe same man 
whom he before had imagined him to be in his minde : the 
. . which but seldom happeneth so notwithstanding. For be- 
Lje^e in ^''^^ ^^ S^"-^ ''^'^ girtes of nature that Sdpdo had above 
pioM all others, there was in him also a certaine Princely grace 

wnage. and majestie. Furthermore, he was marvelous gentle and 
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euiteoiu unto them that came to him, and bad an eloquent BOTOI 
tongue* and a passing gift to winne everie man. He was AfJUCA 
verie grave in his gesture and behaviour, and ever ware long 
heaie. Masinissa being come to salute him, when he aawe 
him, he had him in sucne admiration as it is reported, that 
be could not cast his eyes of him, nor have his fill of look- 
ing on him. So be tnanked him marvelouslie for smding 
his Nephewe unto him, and promised him that his deedes 
shoulde confirme and witnesse the frendshippe agreed uppon 
betwene them: the which he ever after inviolablie Kept 
unto the Bomanes, even to the hower of his death. So 
all the nations of Spayne became subject to the Empire of 
Rome, or at the least their confederates : whereupon those 
of Gades also following the example of others, came and 
yeelded them selves unto the Bomanes. This is a verie Tlieantiqi 
auncient nation, and if we may credit the reporte of it: <^ti>awof 
as Carthage was in Afiike, and Tlebes in Btxotia, so was "'"'^ 
Grades upon the sea, a Colony of the Tyrians. Sdpio after Sdploes 
he had conquered all Spayne, and driven out the Cartha- """b dead 
ginians, considering that there remained nothing more for 
him to doe : he left the government of the province unto L. 
Leotulus, and to Manlius Acidinus, and returned to Rome. 
When he was arrived at Rome, the Senate gave him audience SdplcMa h 
out of the citie, in the temple of Bellona. There, when he tnms <»* 
had particularly told them of the things he had valliantly, S^* 
and fortimately brought to end : and further, that he had 
overcome foure Captunes in divers foughten fields and also 
put to flight foure armies of the enemies, and driven the 
Carthaginians out of both Spaynes, and that there was 
no nation left in all those parts, but was subdued to the 
Romanes, the Senate gave judgement, that all these things 
were worthy of a noble triumphe. But bicause never man yet 
was sufiired to enter into Rome in triumphe, for any victories 
he had obtained, whilest he was only but Viceconsiu, and had 
not yet bene Consul: the Senators thought it not good, 
and Scipio him selfe also made no great sute for it, bicause 
he would not be an occasion to bring in any newe custome, 
and to breake the olde. So when he came into the citie, he Sd^ aai 
was a ft^rw ardes declared Consul, with the great good will CoonL 
6:FFF 409 
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BdFIO uid conaent of the whole assemblie. It ia reported that 

FRICAN there never came such a world of people to Bome, as were 

there at that time, not only for tne assemblies sake, hut 

more to see P. Cor. Scipio. Wherefore, not the Romanes 

onely, but all the strauneers also that were there, all their 

Ses were upon Scipio, ana sayd both openly and privately : 
at they should send him into AMke, to make worre with 
the Carthaginians, at home in their owne contrie. Scipio 
also being of the same opinion, said, that he would aske 
advise of the people, if the Senate would be against such 
a worthie enterprise. For amongest the peres and Sena- 
tors, there were some that vehemently inveyed against that 
opinion, and among the rest, Fabius Mazimus speciallie, a 
man of great fame and authoritie. Scipio went forward with 
the matter, and thwarted him, and shewed many reasons 
that there was no way to overcome the Carthaginians, and 
to drive Annibal out of Italie, but that only ; and that all 
other counsells were in vaine, and unproffitable. After this 
matter was long debated in counsell, Sidlia was i^pointed 
unto Scipio : and the whole Senate gave him commission to 
go with all his annie into Afiike, if he thought it meete and 
proffitable for the common wealth. The decree of the Senate 
being published, everie mans minde ranne of so great enter- 
prises, that they perswaded them selves Airike was alreadie 
their owne, and had great hope to end this warre. Howbdt 
Scipio saw it a hard matter to make his preparation for this 
jomey, bicause of the povertie of the common treasure, and 
for locke of young men : the flower and choyce of the which 
was utterlie gone, by the former great losses and overthrowes 
Annibal had geven them. Howebeit to satisSe everie mans 
ezpectacion of him, he made all the possible speede he could, 
to prepare thinges necessarie for the warres. So diven 
people of Thuscan, and of the Umbrians, ofiered to helpe 
him to their best power : some of them gave him timber to 
builde his shippes, others holpe him with armor, and others 
j^U^ also furnished him with come, and all other kinde of vittdla 
Bk and "^^ munition for his armie. The shippes being built, and 
IT by Ma, all the armie by sea put in readines, in the space of five and 
U ujvs. fortie dayes, a thing incredible to many : Scipio departed 
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out of Italic, and sailed towards Sicile. But when he came BCIPH 
to take muster of his aimie, he speciallie chow those that APRIC/ 
had serred lone time in the waires, under the conduct of 
M. Morcellus, the which were all esteemed for verie expert 
iouldiers. And for the Sicilians, he partely wanne them hy 
curteaie, and partelj by compulsion compelled them to geve 
him aide for the warre he tooke in hand, the which he ment 
to make in Afrike, when the time of the yeare should serve 
for it. Among other things, it is reportea that Scipio chose Sdnioas 
out of divers cities, three hundred young gentlemen of the E?'^?* ^ 
noblest houses of all the sayd province, and commaunded ™™*'' 
them to meete at a certaine day appointed, everie man 
with horse and armor. Then comming at the day appointed, 
according to his commaundement : the Consul haii them 
choose whether they would foUowe him in the warres of 
Airike, or else deliver up their armor and horse, to as many 
other Romanes as they were in number. So when they all 
prayed they might be dismissed from the warre, Scipio 
three hundred other young Romanes in their. 
■ of Italie 1 ■ ■ ' ' • 



Baces, whom he had brought out of Italie with him unarmed, 
cause he would mount and arme them at the Sicilians cost, 
as in deede it chaunced. Afterwards, they did him great ser- 
vice in Afrike, in many great battells. Now time was come 
on for Scipio to put his armie in garrison for the winter 
time, when he came to Syracusa, taking order not only for 
the preparation of warre, but also for the affidres of Sicilia. 
There when it was tolde him by complaint of divers, that 
there was a great companie of Italian souldiers in that citie, 
who would not restore the spoiles which they had eotten in 
the warres, but kept them stu in their hands, notwithstand- 
ing that the Senate had enjoyned them by spedall com- 
maundement to make restitution to the Syracusans : he 
strwght compelled them by proclamation, to accomplishe 
the Senates commaundement. Whereby he wanne all the 
peoples hartes of Siciha, and was reported to be a just and 
vjmght Consul. In the meane time he was advertised by 
QuuB Lnlius, that returned out of Afrike with great spoyle : 
howe king Masinissa was very desirous of bis comming 
thither, and that he instantly prayed him be would come 
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IdPIO into Airike, aa soone as he coulde poadble, so it were with- 

mCAN out the prejudice of the common wealth. Moreover, that 
diven nations and people of Afrike had the like desire : who 
hating the goremment of the Carthaginians, desired nothing 
more, then some good occasion to rebell. Now this jom^ 
was not deferred through Scipioes fault or negligence^ con- 
sidering that such a Captaine could hardly be rounde that 
was more carefull and diligent in his charge then he. How- 
beit the affiures of Sicilia, and the oportunitie he h&d to 
recover Locres againe, did hinder him that he coulde not 
bring his purpose to passe according to his minde. Further- 
more, his Lieutenaunt Fleminius disorder grieved him much : 
bicause that having left him at Locres, he fell to all sortes 
of insolencie, as to deflowre women, and to spoyle the poore 
citizens : insomuch that they being marvelousty offended with 
these infinite troubles and villanies offered them, they deter- 
mined rather to suffer all other things, then to be subject to 
the government of so vile and wicked a man. So the Ambas- 
sadors of Locres being arrived at Rome, and exhibiting their 
complaintes in open Senate of the great wrongs and injuries 
Fleminius did them: the noble men tooke the matter so 
grievously, that they made hitter decrees, not only against 

C. Sdpio the same Fleminius, but also against P. C. Scipio hii^Ife. 

"■•^ Wherupon Scipioes enemies having gotten matter enough to 

accuse oim, they were then so bold to afBrme, that he was 
acquainted with the iniuries offred the Locrians, with the 
licentiousnesse of Fleminius, and with the rebellions of his 
Bouldiers also : and that he had sufired all these things more 
negligently, then became the oflice or duety of a Consul. 



They added thereto moreover, that his army he had in 

Sicile was altogether unruly and unserviceable, and regarded 

not the ordinances of the campe: and that the Captiune 

him selfe was carelesse, and altogether geven over to pleasure 

Fkbins and idlenes. But above all others, Fabius Maximus was his 

ximiU) heavy enemy, and bo vehement against him in his words, 

"^ that he exceded the bounds of all modesty and reason, and 

]^a^j^ thought good to call him presently home out of Sicilia, and 

to dismisse him of his charge. This decree was thou^t of 

all men very straight, and extreame. Wherefore following 
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Quintus Metellus counsell, the Senators appointed ten Am- SCIPI< 
baasadors to go into Sidlia, to make oiligent inquiery, AFRICA 
whether the accuBations o^ected against Scipio were true : 
and if they found him in iault, that then they should com- 
maund him in the name of the Senate presently to returne 
into Italy. And on the other side, if they found that he 
was unjustly accused, and only through the procurement of 
his malicious enemies and detracters : then that they should 
send him to bis armie, and encorage him valliantly to go 
forward with this warre. So when the Ambassadors were 
arrived in Sicilia, after they had made diligent inquiery 
according to the articles of their commission : they coultu 
not Jinde that Scipio was faultie in any thing, savmg that 
he had too lightly passed over the wrongs and injuries Ple- 
minius had done unto the Locrians. For Scipio was verie Scipiow 
liberall in rewarding of his men, and exceeding curteous nature, 
and merdfuU also in punishing of them. But when they 
saw his army, bis shippes, and all his other furniture and 
munition for warre; it is reported that they wondred so 
much to see the great aboundance and good order taken 
for all thinges, that when they returned to Rome, they 
greatly commended Scipio, and rejecting all the accusations 
of his accusers, they did promise the Senate and people of 
Home, assured hope of victory. So when all these home 
troubles at Rome were taken away, there chaunced other 
outward troubles a broad that grieved him much. For the King ^y] 
Ambassadors of king S\'phax came and told him that their ^^ ^f~ 
maister had made new league with the Carthaginians, and j '^ * 
was become frend to Hasdrubal, whose daughter he had 
maried : and therefore that he wished him if he ment to do 
his contry good, to make no attempt upon Afrike, for he was 
determined to reckon the Carthaginians ^nds his, and also 
to set upon them whom the Carthaginiajis account their 
enemies. Scipio quickelie returned the Ambassadors againe 
unto Syphax, bicause the effect of their comming should 
not be blowen abroad in his campe : and gave them letters, 
in the which he praied king Syphax, that remembring the 
league and faithfull promise, he should beware he attempted 
noUung unworthy the name of a Bomane, and &ith of a 
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SCIPIO king. Afterwards calling his men together, he told them, 
FBICAN that the Ambassadors of king Sj^haz were come into Sicile, to 
complaine of his long tarying, as Masinissa had done before. 
Therefore he was to hasten his jomey to goe into Afrike, and 
thereupon commaunded all his soufdiers to put them selves 
in readines, and to provide all things necessary for their jor- 
ney. The Consuls commaundement being published through 
all Sicile, there repaired immediatlie unto Lilybea a multituoe 
of people, not only of those that were to saile into Airike, but 
of others also that came to see the fleete and army of the 
Romanes : bicause they never saw an army better furnished, 
nor set out with all things necessary for warre, nor better 
replenished with souldiers, then that. So Scipio, all things 
bemg ready, imbarked at Lilybea with so earnest a desire to 
passe over the sea, that neither owers nor wind did content 
nis minde. Yet he was brought in few daies sailing, to the 
promontoiT or mountaine called Fayer, and there he put all 
his men a land. The newes of his arrival flying straight to 
Carthage, all the city was presently in such on uprore, that 
sodainly they sounded the alarom, and garded the gates and 
walls, as appeareth by testimony of some in writing. For 
from M. Regulus time, unto that present day, it was almost 
fifty yeares space since any Romane Captaine ever aitred 
Afrike with force of armes. And therefore it was no 
marvell though they were affrayed, and grew to uprore. 
The name of Scipio did encrease their reare the more, 
bicause the Carthaginians had no Captaine matchable with 
him, Hasdrubal uie sonne of Gisgo had the name at that 
time of a lusty Captaine, whom tney knew had notwith- 
standing bene overcome, and driven out of Spayne by Scipio. 
Howbeit putting all the hope and safety of tneir contiy in 
him, and m king Syphax ttiat mighty kmg : they never left 
intreating the one, nor perswading me ouer, to come and 
helpe the affaires of Airike, with all the sp«le they could 
possible. So, whilest they two were preparing to joyne both 
their armies together, Annibal the sonne of Hamilcor, being 
appointed to kepe the next contry odjoyning to it, came 
against the Romanes. Scipio after he nad destroyed the 
contry, and enriched his army with great spoyle : he camped 
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by the city of Utica, to see if it were possible for him to win SCIPIl 
so noble and wealthy a city, and being oesides so commodious AFRICj 
for the warres both by sea and land. At the selfe same TherMdi 
time Masinissa came to the Romanes campe, and was in- ^"^ ^^ 
flamed with a vehement desire to make warre against king ffi^riiSi* 
Syphax, by whom he had before bene driven out of his y^^ Rom 
kingdom and inheritance. Scipio, that had knowen him in 
Spayne, a young Prince of an excellent wit, and quicke and 
valliant of his band : he sent him to discover the army of 
the enemies, before the Carthaginians could gather any 
greater power, and willed him to use all the devise and 
meanea he coulde possible to intise Hanno to fight. Masi- 
nissa as he was commaunded, b^an to provoke the enemy, 
and drawing him out by litle and litle, he brought him 
where Scipio lay with all his legions armed, looking for a 
good hower to fight. The armie of the enemies was nowe 
wearied, when the Romanes came to set upon them with 
their freshe army. Hanno at the first onset was overcomen, Hanno m 
and slaine, with most of his men : and all the rest fled, and '^^^b" ■<■ 
dispersed them selves here and there, where they thought 
they might best scape. After this victo^, Scipio returning 
bacKe againe to besiege the city of Utica: the sodaine 
comming of Hasdrubal and kifig syphax, made him to leave 
of his enterprise, for that they brought with them a great 
army both of footemen and horsemen, and came and camped 
not fitrre from the Romanes. Scipio perceiving that, raised 
his 8i^;e immediatly, and came and fortified his campe 
upon a hill, from whence he might go and fight with tne 
enemy, and molest them of Utica, and also keepc hia shippes 
safe that road at ancker. Howbeit the time of the yeare 
being comen, that both onnies were to dispose their men in 
samsons for the winter season : he determined to send unto 
king Syphax to feele his minde, and to make him leave the 
frraidshippe of the Carthaginians if it were possible. For 
he knew well it was his mariage with Sophoniaba, that Sophoniil 
through her flattering penwasions had brougnt him to that ^'^ ^^ 
furie, that he had not only forsaken the frendshippe of the * 
Romanes, but also ment to destroy them, cootnuy to his 
faith and promise : and that if he had cmce satisfied the 
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BCIPIO heate of his love with her, he thought then he might be 
FRICAN called home agaiB& Syphax having undentoode Scipioes 
message sent him, he answered, that in dede it was time not 
only to leave the league with the Carthaginians, but also to 
geve up all thought of worre : and so promised, that he 
would be a good meaue to make peace. Sdpio gave good 
eare unto it, and caught holde of an excellent fine devise. 
pioMcnft. He chose the volliantest souldiers in his army, apparelled 
them like slaves, and made them waite upon the Ambas- 
sadors, and gave them instructions what the; shoulde doe. 
These fellowes, whilest the Ambassadors and king Syphax 
were in talke together about the articles and coodicions of 
peace, and that the consultation helde lenger then it was 
wont to doe : they went and walked up and downe through 
the enemies campe, to see all the wayes and entries into it, 
according unto Scipioes instructions. After they had done 
this divers times, they came againe to Scipio. Truce was 
taken for a time, the which being expired, Scipio seemed to 
make preparatioo for warres, (as being out of hope of any 
peace) and to make his army ready by sea, preparing ennnes 
of batterie to retume to Desiege Utica, as he had done 
before. He gave out this rumor through edl the contry, to 
perswade bis enemies that it was true : howbeit having called 
the Captaioes and pety Captaines of his army together, he 
. made them privy to his intent and enterpnse. He told 
them that both the enemies campes lay not farre a sunder, 
of the which, the one of them had all their tents and 
cabbons of wodde : and the building of the other campe was 
all of reedes, so that they were ooth easie to be Dumt. 
Wherupon having sent for Masinissa, and Caius Lielius to 
come unto him, he gave them charge about midnight to 
geve alarom unto Syphax campe, and to set it a fire : and 
that he him selfe on the other side, would set upon the 
Carthaginians campe. They two obeying Scipioes com- 
maundement, performed his will without delay, and came at 
the hower appointed them to assaile the Numidians campe, 
and so did set the houses of reedes afire, which tooke fire in 
such sort, as the flame was inunediatly rounde about the 
campe. The Numidians at the first, tlunking the fire had 
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comen by misfortune, ranne thither straight imanned to 8CIFIC 
quench it. But when they found them selves among the AFRICA 
l»ionB of the Romanes, and that there was nothing but 
killing downe rieht, seeing tbem selves so compassed on all 
sides, they saw their best remedie was to flie. On the other 
side also, where Scipioes army was : the Carthaginians campe A mamlo 
was almost all burnt, an the enemies put to flight with such ^***i,t„ 
cniell slaughter, that some wrytere anirme there were slaine ^f J^ cm^ 
that night about fortie thowsand men, as well Carthaginians thi^nhma 
as Numidians, This great overthrow and slaughter being 
caried to Carthage, did put the citizens there in such a fe&re 
and terror, that some thought best to send for Annibal out 
of Italie : and others gave advise to make peace with Scipio. 
Howbeit the Barcinian faction which was rich and wealthy, 
and altogether against the peace makers : they so prevailed, 
that they leavied a new power to begin warre againe. King 
Syphaz and Hasdrubal, liaving leavied a great multitude <h 
footemen and horsemen againe, renewed their armie sooner 
then was looked for, and came againe to pitche their campe 
directly over against the enemies. Scipio having under- 
standing of that, would not tary, but determinea to geve 
them battell, whitest his men were in good hart, and willing 
■ "■■"■■■ ,..,«.... ^ 



to fight. So it chaunced at the first, by the 
both their campes, that there were certaine skirmishes : but 
in the end, the armies came to joyne battell, and the 
Romanes fought with such corage and terror, that at the 
first onset, they made the Numidians and Carthaginians flie, 
and slue the most part of them. Hasdrubal and Syphax 
scaped, by flying out of the slaughter. Scipio sent Masi- 
nissa, and Caius Leelius with the light horsemen to give 
them chase. Syphax being comen into Numidia, and from 
thence into his owne realme and kingdom, he leavied an 
army in hast, of all sorts of people, and came to meete with 
Masinissa and Caius Lselius, and was not aflrayed to geve 
them battell. But it was a fond parte of bim, considering 
that he was nothing like so strong as his enemy, neither for 
number of fighting men, nor yet in likelyhood of souldiers. 
For neither the souldiers, nor Cctptaines of bis army were 
matchable with the souldiers end Captaines of the Romanes 
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SdPIO campe : and therfbre king Syphax vaa easily oTercome by 
ALBICAN Budi skilful louldien, and moreover was him selfe taken ii~ 



jovamoi^ 

them, when it was told them that king Syphax should be 

brought prisoner unto the campe : but afterwards when they 

saw nim ixiund, thev were al sory to see him in such pityfiifi 
state, remembring his former greatnes and r^all majesty. 
For they called to mind how {axaous the name of this king 
had bene but a litle before, what wonderful great wealth 
he had, and also the power of so great a realme and king- 
dom. Howbeit Sdpio the Romane Consul, received him 
very curteously, and gently asked him what he ment to 
cbaunge his mind in that sort, and what moved him to 
make warre with the Romanes. Then the king remem- 
bring hb former frendship and &ithful promise broken, he 
boldly told him, that it was the love he bare to his wife 
Sophonisba, who only had procured him to deale so dis- 
honorably with the Romanes: howbeit, that he had so 
smarted for it, as all others might take example by him, 
and beware how they breake theu* promise. AJid yet, that 
this was a great comfort to him m his eztreame miseiy, 
to see that his mortall enemy Masinissa was also taken 
with that franzie and mad humor, wherewith he before 
was possessed. For after Syphaz was overcome and taken, 
MMliilwa Masmissa went unto Cyrtha, the chiefe city of the realme, 
(Mtiiecitf the which he wan, and found Sophonisba uiere, with whom 
where^'fell ^* ''^^ "* fancy : who after she nad finely wrapped him in 
In love with vitii her deceitfull flatteries and kindnes, he promised her 
SophonUba, also to deliver her out of the Romanes hands : and bicause 
kmgSypba* he might the better performe his promise made, he tooke 
*""* her to his wife, and maried her. When Scipio was informed 

of these things, it grieved him marvelously. For it was 
knowen to all men, that Syphax was overcome under the 
conduct, and through the Romanes meanes : and therefore 
all that was belonging to Syphax, was at the disposition of 
the Romanes. Wherefore if Masinissa had without Scipioes 
consent, undertaken to ddiend Sophonisbaes quarrell : then 
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it u>peared plainly, he despised the authoritr of the Consul, 8Cm 
ana the majesty of the people of Rome. Furthermore, his AFRIC 
filthie lust aid agravate his fault the more, the which seemed 
so much more mtollerable, by how much the continmcy of The gitm 
the Romane Consul was the greater, the which Masimssa "^ '*'* 
■aw daily before his eyes, and might have bene a paterae u^^?^' 
and example unto him. For Scipio, besides many other ^ 
proofes and shewes of his vertues, in all places wliere he 
obtayned victory, he alwayes kept the women undefiled, 
whioi were taken prisoners. So, Scipio being much offended 
with Maainissa, (though he shewed it not before company) 
received him very lovingly at his retume to the campe : yet 
afterwcuds notwithstanding, taking him aside, he so sharply 
reproved him, that he made him know what it was to obey a 
moderate, and also a severe Captaine. Whereupon Masimssa 
went into his tent and wept, and could not tell what wav 
he should take: howbeit shortly after, perceiving that it 
was unpossible for him to keepe promise with Sophonisba, 
which grieved him to the hart : he sent her poyson, and a Sopkonit 
message withall, the which she dranke immediatly, and so povwned 
willingly made her selfe away. Furthermore, the Cartha- tz^iS^ 
ginians after they had received such wonderfidl great losses procnram 
and overthrowes, one after an other, perceiving that their 
affaires were brought to suche a straight and eztreamitie, 
that they were no more to looke after me inlarging of their 
dominions, but only to consider which way they might keepe 
their owne contry : they sent for Annibal to come out of AnniM ■ 
Itolie. Who returning with great speede into A&ike, before fo' ">*» ' 
he did any thing else, he thought good first to talke with ^^^^ 
P. Scipio about peace : either hicause he was afirayed of the 
good fortune of this young man, or else for that he mis- 
trusted he coulde not otherwise helpe his coutrie and common 
wealth, which he saw decaying, and like to be destroied. 
Whofore a place was appointed, where they might meete 
according to his desire : where when they were both met, 
they bad long t&lke together about the ending of this warre. 
In the end, Scipio oflred Annibal such condicionB of peace, 
that by them it appeared the Romanes were not weatie of 
wane, and that Scipio him selfe being a young man, had 
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3CIPI0 better hope to obtaine victorie, then great desire to hearken 
PmCAN to peace. So, edl hope of peace being set aside, they brake 
of their talke, and the next morning two famous and worthie 
Captaines of the most noble nations that could be, prepared 
them selves to battell, either to geve or take away in short 
time fix)m their common weales, the seigniorie and Empire of 
all the worlde. The place where they imployed all their force, 
and where this famous battell was fougnt, as it is reported, 
was by the citie of Zama : in the which the Romanes being 
conquerors, did first make the Elephants flie, then the horse- 
men, and in the ende brake so nercely into the footemen, 
that they overthrew all the armie. It is reported that 
there were slaine and taken by the Romanes, above fortie 
thowsande Carthaginians. Annibal fled out of the fury of 
the battell, and saved him selfe, though that day he had 
raise of shewed him selfe like a valliant and famous Captame. For 
at this battell he had set his armie in better order then 
ever he had done before, and had strengthened it, both 
with the commoditie of the place, and reliefe besides : and 
even in the verie furic and terror of the battell he so be- 
sturred him selfe among his souldiers, that the enemies them 
selves did commend and praise him, for a noble Captaine. 
After this victory, Scipio meeting with Vermina king Syphax 
Sonne, that brought aide to the Carthaginians : he put him 
to flight, and came and brought his army to the walls and 
haven of Carthage, thinking (as in deede it fel out) that the 
Carthaginians would sue to him for peace. For, as the Car- 
thaginians before had bene very good souldiers, and readie 
to make warres: so were they now become timerous and 
faint hearted, specially when they saw their Generall Annibal 
overcomen, in whom they chiefly reposed all their hope and 
trust, for defense of their contrie. Wherefore they being 
(as I have sayed) out of hart, sent Ambassadors unto Scipio, 
to pray him that according to his accustomed clemencie he 
woulde graunt them peace. Nowe was great sute made at 
Rome, to have the government of the province of Afrike, 
and one of the newe Consuls made hast to come and make 
warre, with such charge and preparation as was meete for 
his dignitie and calling : and therefore Scipio doubting that 
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an other shoulde cane away the glorie for ending of so SCIPIC 
great a warre, he was the better contented to yeeld to the AFRICA 
Carthaginian Ambassadors requestes. So, the capitulacion 
of the articles of peace was ofired unto the Cartnaginians, 
according to the conquerors mind: and besides all other 
things, the whole fleete of all their shippes and gallies (in the 
which consisted much their hope) were taken from them. 
For when the whole fleete was burnt, it was such a lament- 
able sight unto them all, that there was no other thing but 
weeping and lamenting through the whole city, as if Car- 
thage had bene destroied and rased to the very ground. For Five himd 
as some doe write, there were five hundred shippes burnt fJ^^J^v' 
of all sortes. These things therefore should make us all -i^^ng y^j^ 
beware of humaine frayeltie, the which we often forget in ly Scipio. 
our prosperitie. For they that before perswaded them selves 
to conquer the world, after they had wonne so many great 
battells and victories of the enemie, and in maner conquered 
all Italic, and so valliantly besides besieged the city of Rome : 
were in short time after brought to such misery and ex- 
treamity, that all their power and force being overcome, 
they had left them no more but the walls of Carthage, and 
yet they were not sure to keepe them, but through the 
speciall grace and favor of the enemie. After these things 
were done, Scipio by decree of the Senate, did not only re- 
store king Masinissa to his realme againe, but also adding 
thereunto the best part of all king Syphax contrie, they 
made him one of the mightiest kings of all Afrike : and 
afterwards he rave honorable gifts unto every man as he 
had deserved. In fine, after he had set all tne afiaires of Scipioei 
Afrike at good stay, he brought his army backe againe retume U 
into Italic : at what time there came to Rome a world of ™™®* 
people, to see so great and famous a Captaine, returning 
from such wondeitull great victories. So he entred into 
Rome with pompe of triumphe, Terentius Culeo following Scipioes 
of him with a hatte on his head, bicause that through his ^umphe 
favor and frendship he was taken out of bondage. PoTybius ^^"I?!^ 
wryteth, that king Syphax was led in triumphe : howbeit ginfam. 
some say he dyed before Scipio triimiphed. In deede divers 
that did triumphe, some before him during the warres of 
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8CIPI0 the Carthaginians, and others afterwards in the warres of 

FRICAN Macedonia and Asia, they made greater shew of plate, both 

of gold and silver in their triumphe, and led also a greater 

number of prisoners : howbeit one onely Annibal that was 

overcome, and the glorie of so great a warre ended, did 

make the triumphe of P. Scipio so excellent and £Eunous, 

that it farre passed all the golde and magnificent pompe 

of all others mumphes. For after Afrike was'conquereci, 

no nation then was ashamed to be overcome by the Romanes. 

For he made this province, as it were a bridge and open 

passage to increase and enlarge the Empire of Rome, both 

m Macedon, and also in Asia, and in other parts of the 

world besides. Now Scipio (whom I may rightly call 

African, after the conquest of Afrike) being returned to 

Rome, he lacked no temporall dignities nor honors. For 

in the counsell holden for the election of Censors, although 

there were divers others of the noblest houses of Rome that 

pio, and sued for that office : yet he him selfe, and iElius Fetus were 

im PetuB, preferred before all the rest, and after they were created 

^° Censors, they did goveme in their office like good men, and 

**^''* with good quietnes. Afterwards the Censors that followed 

Dio Prince them, did still one after an other choose Scipio African 

he Senate. Prince of the Senate : the which dignitie was wont to be 

geven to them only, that obtained the type of all honor, 

through their great conquests and benents done to their 

[>ioaiid contry. Shortly after, he was amine chosen Consul with 

ipronius Sempronius Longus, the sonne oi that Sempronius whome 

^JJ^ Annibal overcame in that great overthrow, at the battell 

isok. by the river of Trebia. They two were the first (as it is 

reported) that devided the noble men and Senators from 

the people, in the showe place to see pastime. This 

separation was verie odious to the people of Rome, and 

they were marvelouslie ofiended with the Consuls for it: 

bicause they tooke it, that increasing the honor of the 

state of the Senators, they thereby did discountenaunce 

and imbase them. Some say also, that Scipio African 

afterwardes repented him selfe that he had taken away 

the olde custome, and brought in a newe. At that time 

there fell out greate variaunce betwezt Masinissa and the 
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Carthaginians touching their borders and confines. Where- SCIPB 
uppon the Senate sent Scipio thither with two other com- AFRICi 
missioners : who after they had hearde the cause of their The crafti 
quarreil, they left the matter as they founde it, and would counsoU c 
proceede no further in it. And this they did, bicause that ^*"P*®" 
the Carthaginians being troubled with civil warres at home, 
should take upon them no other warres abroade, neither 
shoulde have leasurc to attempt any alteracion otherwise. 
For the Romanes had great warre with king Antiochus, and 
Annibal Carthaginian was there with him, who still stirred 
up the olde enemies against the Romanes, and practised to 
raise up new enemies against them, and in all thinges to 
counsel! the Carthaginians to cast away the yoke of bondage, 
which the Romanes had brought them into under the title of 
peace, and to prove the frendship of the kings. Howbeit 
shortly after, the Romanes having obtained victoric, and 
driven king Antiochus out of Grsece : they intended also to 
conquer Asia: and therefore all their hope was in Scipio 
African, as a man that was borne to ende warres of great 
importaunce. Howbeit Lucius Scipio, and Caius Laelius 
were Consuls, and either of them made sute for the govern- 
ment of Asia. The matter being consulted upon, the Senate 
stoode doubtfuU what judgement they should geve, betwext 
two so famous men. Howoeit, bicause Lslius was in better 
favour with the Senate, and in greater estimacion: the 
Senate beganne to take his parte. But when P. Cornelius 
Scipio African, the elder brother of Lucius Scipio, prayed 
the Senate that they would not dishonor his house so, and 
tolde them that his brother had great vertues in him, 
and was besides verie wise, and that he him selfe also woulde 
be his Lieutenaunt : he had no sooner spoken the wordes, 
but the Senators received him with ereat joy, and presentlie 
did put them all out of doubt. So it was ordayn^ in open 
Senate, that Lucius Scipio shoulde eoe into Greece to make 
warre with the iGtolians, and that from thence he shoulde 
goe into Asia, if he thought good, to make warre with king 
Antiochus : and also that he snoulde take his brother Scipio 
African with him, bicause he shoulde goe against Annibal, 
that was in Antiochus armie. Who can but wonder at 
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3IFIO the love and naturall affection of Publius Cornelius Sciino 

RICAN African, the which he first shewed from his youth unto 

Drtunll his father Cornelius, and afterwardes also unto ois brother 

of Sdpio Lucius Scipio, considering the ereat thinges he had done P 

*'v'' For, notwithstanding he was that African by name that 

^plo^ had overcomen Annibol, that had triumphed over the 

Carthaginians, and excelled all others in praise of martiall 

discipline : yet of his owne good nature he made him selfe 

infenour to his younger brother, bicause he might have the 

honour of obtayninge the government of that province firom 

his fellowe Consul Lffilius, that was so well beloved, and of so 

great estimacion. Lucius Scipio the Consul brought great 

honor to his contrie by that warre, for that he fol^wed the 

sownde and faithfuU counsell of his brother. For first of all 

goinge into Grace, he tooke truce for sixe monetbes with 

the ^tolians, through the advise of his brother African : 

who counselled him, that setting all thinges aparte, he 

shoulde straight goe into Asia, where the warre was ryfesL 

Afterwards (uso he wanne Frusias king of Bithynia &om 

Antiochus frendshippe, who before was waving up and 

downe, doutfull which side to take, and all through his 

brother Africans meanes and practise^ So the authoritie of 

the African was verie great, and all those that woulde 

obtaine any thing of the Consul, came first to the African 

to be their meane and intercessor. Nowe when he came 

into Asia, Antiocbus Ambassador, and Heradides Bizantine, 

came unto him to offer to make peace, and after they 

had openly tolde their message, perceiving that they could 

not obtaine reasonable condicions of peace : they privately 

talked with Scipio African as they were commaunded, and 

practised the best they coulde to make him king Antiocbus 

frende. For they tolde him, that Antiocbus would sende 

him his younger sonne which he had taken, and furthermore 

that he woulde willinglie make him his companion in the 

government of all his realme, only reserving the name 

Rdelitie and title of the king. Howcbeit P. Scipio, excelling no lease 

ove of in faithfulnesse and bountie, then in many other vertues, 

^P)"^*" after he had aunswered them to all other matters, he tolde 

'" ^ them, that for his sonne he woulde take him for a marvelous 
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frendlie gifte : and that for a private good turne, he would SCIPIi 
doe the best he could to requite him with the like. How- APRICi 
beit, that he would counsel! the king above all things to 
leave of thought of warre, and to receive those offers and 
coodicions of peace, which the Senate and people of Rome 
would offer him. Shortly after, Antiochua Bent P. Scipio 
hia Sonne according to his promise : who (as it is reported) 
had bene taken prisoner from the first beginning of the 
warre, as he went from Chalcide, unto Oricum : or as other 
wrrters say, as he passed by in a pinnase. Yet some holde 
opinion, uut he was taken as he went to discover the 
couiuell of the enemies, and that he was then sent againe 
unto his father, lying sicke at the citie of Elea. This great 
curtesie of king Antiochus was marvelous well thought of of 
the African, and not without cause : for to see his sonne 
after he had bene away so long, it did greatlie lighten his 
spirites, and diseased bodie. But P. Scipio, to shewe some 
token of a thankefiill minde, prayed the Ambassadors that 
came unto him, greatlie to thanke king Antiochua for the 
exceeding pleasure he had done him, to scnde him his sonne. 
Afterwardes he gave Antiochus lulvise also that he should 
not geve battel!, till he underatoode of his retume from 
Elea to the ccunpe. So Antiochus being perswaded by the 
authoritie of so worthie a man, he kept close in his campe 
for a certaine time, and determined to drawe the warre out 
at length, hoping in the ende that he might come to speake 
with the Consul, by the Africans meanes. But afterwardes, 
the Consul camping hard by Magnesia, did so vexe and 
provoke the enemie, that the king came out to battell, and 
sette his men in battell ray. It is reported that Annibal 
him selfe was present at the battell, bemg one of the Gene- 
rails for the king. So Antiochus being overcome, and his 
armie discomfited, perceiving that there was no helpe in 
his affaires : he came unto the African, (who being newlie 
recovered of his sickenes, came to the campe within a litle 
after the field was wonne) and by his meanes obtrnmed 
of the Consul to be contented to talke of peace. When 
Antiochus Ambassadors were come to the campe, and that 
they had hurabUe cnved pardon in the bdiaUie of their 
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8CIPI0 king, and also prayed that they would geve them suche 
AFRICAN conaicions of peace, as they best liked of: Scipio African 
Antioelmi with the consent of them all aunswered them, that it was 
baing over- qq^ ^e manner of the Romanes to yeeld to adversitie, 
•^•^^^^ neither also to be prowde in proaperitie : and therefore that 
nf poioc. ^^ nowe made him the selfe same offers and condicions 

of peace, which he did before the victorie. That the king 
shoiilde not meddle with Europe : that he should surrender 
up all he had in Asia from the mountaine Taurus, unto 
the river of TanEUs : that he shoulde pay tribute twentie 
yeres together : that he shoulde also put in suche ostages as 
the Consul would choose out : and that specially above all 
the rest, they should deliver Annibal Carthaginian unto the 
Consul, who was the only author and procurer of this warre. 
But he, as we have wrytten in his life, perceiving that king 
AntiochuB armie was overthrowen both by sea and by lande, 
escaped the Romanes haudes, and went unto Frusias king of 
Bithynia. Antiochus having accepted the offers and con- 
dicions of peace, sayd, that the Romanes used him verie 
favourablie, to ridde him of so great care, and to appoint 
Gmt kins- him so smsJl a kingdome. For great kingdomes, and over- 
doBiM and much wealth which everie man coveteth, are full of great 
^trmU* ^""^ sundrie troubles : insomuch that Theocritus wordes are 
as true, as otherwise excellently written : 

The things I wish are nother welth, nor Scepter, Robe, noT Crowue, 
Nor jet of swiftnes and of atreugth to beare awsv renowne : 
But ainging with a mery hart in simple ahed, to looke 
Aloofe upon the troublous seas, that are so hard to brooke. 

So when the mightie king of Asia was overcomen, and 

that so great a warre was so easelie ended beyonde all mens 

opinion : the Consul L. Scipio returned to Rome, and made 

hiB entne into the citie, shewing a great and honorable 

triumphe. He also deserved the surname of the province 

and contrie subdued by him. So that as his elder brother 

:,_..- before was called African, for that he had conquered Afrike : 

numt^f J^BJim" *^^° ^° ^^ Lucius Scipio sumamed Asian, for conquering 

for his con- ' -^1^ unto Rome. Ana F. Scipio, through whose counsel! 

qnert of ^ifL his brother Lucius had brought his wanes to happie ende, 
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he went not cleere without honor also. For shortlie after, SCIPIC 
tvo noble Censon, T. Q. Flaminius, and Marcus Claudius AfHICA 
Marcellua chose him Prince of the Senate the thirde time. T. Q. Flan 
Nowe at that time, the house and familie of the Scipioes ><»> M. C. 
and Cornelians flonshed, with supreamc degree of honor: Mareellni 
and the authoritie of Scipio A^can was growen to such 
height and greatnes, as no private man could wishe to be tji/gniUk 
any greater in a free citie. Howbeit the secret malice of w of tlu 
wicked harts, which could no lenger abide this greatnes and Comelii. 
authoritie, began at length to burst out, and to light upon The Incon 
those that were the authors of so great things. For two aUnc^of 
Tribunes of the people, suborned (as it is reported) by theieworl 
Porcius Cato : they accused P. Scipio African for keeping "'"*•■ 
backe king Antiochus money, and bicause he brought it not *^^'J?I2 
into the common chamber or treasurye. Scipio African 
knowing his innocencie, beine called by the Magistrate, 
shewed nim selfe obedient, ana came into the market place 
with a bold countenaunce, and there made an oration, de- 
claring what thinges he had done for the benefit and com- 
moditie of his contry and common wealth. The rehersal 
of these thinges did not mislike the connnon people that 
were present : bicause he did it rather to avoyd the daunger 
prepared for him, then otherwise for any vaine glory or 
ostentation. Howbeit the Tribunes not being so contented, 
were vehement against him, and spared no injurious words, 
hut accused htm as though he had in deede bene in fault, 
howbeit upon suspition, rather then of any due proofe. 
The next morning being commaunded to come before them 
againe, he appeared at the hower appoynted, and being welt 
accompanied with his friends, he came through the whole 
assembly, and went up to the pulpit for orahons. When 
he saw that every man kept silence, then he spake in this 
manner : I remember my Lordes, that on such a day as this, 
I wanne that famous victory of Annibal and the Cartha- 
ginians, and therefore leaving a side this contention, I 
thinke it good we go unto the Capitol to give God thankes 
for the victorie. So he departed thence, and all the whole 
assembly followed him, not oncly to the CapitoU, but also 
to all the other temples of the citie, leaving the two Tribune* 
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SCIPIO all alone witb their Sergeaunts- That daye was the voy 
AFRICAN lost dare of all the Afncans good fortune, for the great 
ThalMt ft>r- assembly and multitude of people that wayted upon nim, 
tnnita di^ of and for the great good will they bare him. For m>m that 
Um Aftieuu day forward ne determined to get him into the contry, farre 
pmd nrrtune. fj^m ^u ambition, and the company of people : and so went 
ThsTohintarf unto Lintemum in a marvelous rage, that for reward of his 
||^*'|'|^ so great service, and so siindty bene^ts as he had brought 
ftm lUmL "^^ ^ contty, he received but shame and reproache : or 
els, for that in deede being as he was of a noble minde, he 
thou^t it more honor willingly to give place to his enemies, 
then to seeke to mainteyue his greatnes by force of armes. 
So when the Tribunes did accuse him of contempt, and that 
his brother Lucius did excuse Ms absence by reason of 
his sickenes : Tiberius Gracchus, one of the Tribunes that 
was against the African, tooke his excuse (beyond all mens 
opinions) for good payment, and did so well defende Scipioet 
cause, sometime honorablv praysing him, another time also 
threatning his enemies : tnat the Senate afterwords thanked 
him very greatly for it. For they were marvelously offended 
for the great injurie they did him. Some doe write, that 
P. Scipio him selfe, before he went unto Lintemum, did 
with his owne hands teare the booke his brother had brought 
unto the Senate, to deliver the accompt of his charge : and 
that he did it not for any deceit nor pride, but with that 
selfe boldnes of mind he had aforetime used to the treasurers, 
when he did against the lawe require the keyes of the common 
treasure, to supply the present neede of the state. Nowe 
some there be also that saye, it was not the African, but 
. Scipio Asian that was accused before the Tribunes : and 
that Scipio African was sent in commission at that time 
into ThuBcan. Who, miderstanding of his brothers accusa- 
tion at his retume to Rome, and finding his brother Lucius 
condemned, and the Sergeaunts wayting on him to caiy him, 
being bound, into prison : he was in suche a rage withall, 
that ne rescued his brother by force out of the Sergeaunts 
bands, and from the Tribunes of the people. And they 
report beside, that Tiberius Gracchus one of the Tribunes, 
complayning first that the authoritie of the IVibuneship 
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was troden under feete by a private peraon : he afterwardes 8CIPI0 

letting fall all the malice and envy he bare unto the Scipioes, AFRICA! 

deTenaed their cause, bicause the Tribunes should rather 

seeme to be overcome by a Tribune, then by a private 

person. They sayd moreover, that the selfe same daye the 

Senate supped in the CapitoU, he perswaded the African to 

let Tibenus Gracchus maiy his younger Daughter. This 

promise was no sooner made, but P. Scipio commine home 

to his house, tolde his wife that he had bestowed their 

Daiiebter : whereuppon she being angry, told him againe, 

that ne should not have married her without consent of her 

mother, though he could have bestowed her upon Tiberius 

Gracchus. This aunawer liked Scipio marvelous wel, when 

he saw that his wife was of his mind, touching the mariage 

of their Daughter, I knowe it is thought of some, that it 

was attributed to Tiberius the sonne, and to Appius Claudius 

his father in lawe. For Polybius, and other aundent writers 

affinne, that Cornelia, the mother of Caius and Tiberius 

Gracchi, was maned unto Gracchus after the Africans death. 

For Scipio African was maried unto j^mylia the Daughter The AJUaa 

of L. Paulus jEmylius Consul, that was slayne at the battell "'*•» "id 

of Cannes. By her he had two Daughters, of the which the '=»>il^n- 

eldest was maned unto P. Cornelius Nasica, and the younger 

unto Tiberius Gracchus, either before, or after the death of 

his father. Nowe towching his sonne, there is litle mention 

made of him in writing, that a man may write of certainty 

to be true. We have spoken of his younger sonne that was 

taken by king Antiochus, and afterwards Iranckly sent unto 

his father : of whome notwithstanding afterwards I find no 

mention in writing, saving that some say he was afterwards 

Prstor, and that he came to this office by meanes of Cicereius 

his fathers Secretary. There appearcth in writing also, that 

the younger African was adopted by the sonne of P, Scipia 

Cicero in his booke intituled Cato Major sayth. How weake 

(sayd he) was the sonne of P. African that adopted thee his 

sonne P And in his sixth booke also de Repub. j^mylius the D>7"^ 

father exhorteth Scipio his aonne, to follow justice and piety, 3^^ 

as his grandfather Scipio African had done. And touching the deaui i 

the death of P. Scipio African, writers doe divenly vaiye : P. Sdpio, 
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CIPIO for some aaj that he dyed, and was buryed at Rome. And 

lUCAN for proofe thereof they doe briage forth the monument that 

nMofthe was set up for him by the gate Capena, over the which 

Sdpioes stoode three statues or images, two whereof were the images 

^^'^ of P. and Lucius Scipio, and the third was of Q. Ennius the 

„^' ^ Poet And surely that which Cicero wrote, seemeth to 

enaat conlirme it true : Our Ennius, sayd he, was marvelously 

oe. beloved of AiiicaQ the great, and therefore it is thought 

that he was buryed in Scipioes tombe. Other autbon write 

also (and surely they agree best with the common report) 

HO that Scipio African dyed at Lintemum, and that there he 

^ dyed was buned at his owne appoyntment : bicause his contry 

internum, g^ unthankfully acknowledgmg his sa'vice, should do him 

no honor at bis death : and that there they set him 

up a tombe, and his statue upon that, the which after- 

wards was blowen downe by a tempest of wind, and the 

which Livie him selfe witnesseth he saw. Furthermore, 

by Caicta this Epitaphe was graven in a plate of copper, 

set in a marbell tombe : 

I Spltephe The man that vanquiBht Annibsl and conquerd Carthage towne, 
id^o And eke increast tlie Romanes both in Empire and renowne, 

lean. Lyea heere a heape of duBt and earth hid uademeath thia stone : 

Hia deedeg, his prowesae, and hia life, are altogether gone. 
Whom notJier Europe could withstand, nor Airick in time part, 
(Behold mauB frailtie) heere he lyes in litle rooms at last 

lio Now touching the time of bis death, having made great 

^"•n ** searche for it, I have found in certaine Graekc Authors, that 

'2^ i the Afidcan lived foure and fifty yeares, and dyed shortly 

iM-ib. after. Furthermore, he was a noble Captaine, and worthy 

of all commendacion for martiall discipline, and besides 

excelled in all other vertues : the which did so delight his 

mind, that he was wont to say, he was never lesse idle, then 

when he tooke his ease : nether lesse solitary, then when he 

was alone. For some times he would withdraw him selfe 

out of the assembly, and from all mens company, and thought 

him self safe when he was alone. The tame of his noble 

deedes was so great, that wheresoever be went, all sortes of 

people would come and see him. The common report went, 
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that when he was at Lintemum, there came certaine rovers SCIPIC 

unto him to see so famous a man, and to kissc that so AFRICA 

&ithfull and victorious a hand. For vertue bath great Thepowei 

force and power with all sortes of people : bicause it vertue. 

doth not onely make the good, but the evil 

also to love and honor it. 




THE COMPARISON OF 
ANNIBAJL WITH P. SCIPIO AFRICAN 

OW let us compare Annibal and Scipioes 
deedes together, as touching their civill 
discipline. First, if we remember their 
deedes ic wsrres, it is manifest that both 
of them have bene great and famous 
Captaines in warre, and that they have 
not only bene comparable with the 
noblest Kinges and Princes in their time 
(being also in that age when warres florished most) but with 
those also that were before their time. One thing maketh 
me wonder much at them, that they having great and heavy 
enemies in their contry, (who sought to overthrow all their 
doings and enterprises) could possibly goe thorough with 
so great matters, and to obtayne such happie and famous 
victories, in straunge and forreyne warres. Therefore pass- 
ing over all other matters, what a doe had P. Scipio, before 
he could obtayne to be sent into Africk, to make warre with 
the Carthaginians 1 Fabius Maximus, and other noble taea 
of the citie being greatly against it ! Againe, what enemy 
had Annibal of Hanno, who was Prince and head of the 
contrary faction against him ! Now, they both having over- 
comen such great troubles at home, did notwithstanding 
bringe thinges to end worthy perpetuall memorie : not by 
chaunce, as it hapneth unto many, but through their iadiu- 
trie, great wisedom, and counsell. So, divers doe wonder 
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NIBAL greatly at Amiibab conige and noble tnind : who after he had 
Ai™ sacked the dtie of Sa^mtus, came boldly irom the fiudest 
^^IPIO part of the world into Italy, and brought with him a great 
RICAN army of footemen and honemen, and came to make warre 
with a great state and common wealth, the which his pre- 
decessors alwaves dreaded : and after he had wonne many 
battells, and slayne sundry Consuls and Captaines of the 
Romanes, he came and camped hard by the citie of Rome 
it selfe, and procured straunge kings and farre nations to 
make warre with the Romanes. He that was able to doe 
so great things as these, men can not otherwise thinke of 
him, but that he was a great and valiant Captaine. Others 
also speaking of Scipio, doe greatly prayse and commend 
him for the loure Chieftaines he overcame, and for the foure 
great armies which he defeated, and put to flight in Spayne, 
and also for that he overcame and tooke that great icing 
Syphax prisoner. In fine, they come to prayse that famous 
battell in the which Scipio overcame Annibal at Zama. 
For if Fabius (sayd they) were praysed, bicause he was 
not overcome by Annibal : what estimation will they make 
of the African, that in a pitched battell overcame that so 
famous and dreadfull Captaine Annibal, and also did ende 
so daungerous a warre ? Besides also, that Scipio did alwayes 
make open warre, and commonly fought witii the enemy in 
plaine field. Where Annibal in contrary manner did alwayes 
use craft and suttelty, and was full of stratageamcs and 
policie. And therefore all Authors, both Grseke and Latyn, 
doe count him very fine and suttell. Furthermore, they 
greatly commend Annibal for that he maynteyned his army 
of so sundiy nations, so long time in peace, as he had warre 
with the Romanes : and yet that there was never any mutinie 
or rebellion in his campe. On the other side they blame 
him againe, bicause he did not follow his victoiy, when 
he baa overcomen the Romanes at that famous battell of 
Cannes : and also bicause he spoyled his souldiers with too 
much ease, and the pleasures of Campania and Apulia, 
whereby they were so chaunged, that they seemed to be 
other souldiers then those that had overcomen the Romanes, 
at the sundry battells of Trebia, Thrasymene, and Cannes. 
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All writers doe reprove these thinges in Annibal, but suecially 
his crudtie. For amongest other thinges, what crueltie was 
it of him to make a woman with her diildren to come from 
Arpi to his campe, and afterwardes to bume them alive! 
What shall a man say of them whome he cruelly put to 
death, in the temple of luno Lacinia, when he departed out 
of Italy ? For Scipio African on the other side, if we shall 
rather credit the best authors that write, then a number of 
other detracters and malitious writers : we may say he was a 
bountifull and temperate Captaine, and not oneIy]4ively and 
valiant in fight, but also curteous and mercifull after victoiye. 
For oftentimes his enemies proved his valiantnes, the van- 

S[uished his mercy and clemency, and all other men his faith- 
ulnes. Now therfore, let us tel you what his continency 
and liberalitie was, the which he shewed in Spayne unto 
a young Lady taken prisoner, and unto Luceius Frince of 
the Celtiberians : doth it not deserve great prayse ? Nowe 
for their private doings, they were boui vertuouslv brought 
up, and both of them imbraced learned men. lor as it is 
reported, Annibal was veiy famillier with Socillus Lacedae- 
monian, as the African was with Ennius the Poet. Some 
saye also, that Annibal was so wel learned in the Graeke 
tonmie, that he wrote an historic in Graeke touching the 
deedes of Manlius Volso. Now truely I doe affree with 
Cicero, that sayd in his booke de Oraiore^ that Annil>al heard 
Phormio Peripatetician in Ephesus, discoursing very largely 
of the office and duety of a Chieftaine and general!, and of 
the martiall lawes ana ordinaunces: and that immediatly 
after being asked what he thought of that Philosopher, he 
should aunswer in no veiy perfit Graeke, but yet in Graeke, 
that he had scene many ola doting fooles, but that he had 
never scene a greater dioterd then Phormio. Furthermore, 
both of them nad an excellent erace in their talke, and 
Annibal had a sharpe tawnting wit in his aunswers. When 
king Antiochus on a time prepared to make warre with the 
Romanes, and had put his army into the field, not so well 
furnished with armor and weapon, as with gold and silver : 
he asked Annibal, if he thought his army sufficient for the 
Romanes? Yea (Sir) quoth he. that tney be, were the 
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miBAL enemies never to covetous. This may tnidy be nyd of 
AMD Annibal, that he obtained many great victories in the wstres, 
CIPIO but yet they turned to the destaictioQ of his contry. Scipio 
WCAN Jn contraiT manner did preserve his ccmtiy in suoi safeties 
and also md so much increase the dominions there<rf: that 
as many as shall looke into his desert, \hey can not but call 
Rome unthankefidl, which liked rather that the Afiican 
(preserver of the dtie) should goe out of Rome, then that 
they would represse the fiuy and insolen^ of a few. And 
for myne owne opinion, I can not thinke well of that dtie, 
that so unthankfullj hath suflred so worthy and innocent a 
person to be injured : and so would I also have thought it 
more blame worthy, if the citie had bene an ayder ^ the 
injurye ofired him. In fine, the Senate (as ah men doe 
report) gave ffreat thankes unto Tiberius Gracchus, bicause 
he did defend the Scipions cause, and the common people 
also following the African, when he visited all the temples 
of Rome, and left the Tribunes alone that accused him, did 
thereby shewe how much they did love and honor the name 
of the Scipioes. And therefore, if we should judge the 
Citizens birta and good wills by those things, men would 
rather condemne them for cowards, to have Bufioed such 
outrage, then unthankfuU for forgetting of his benefits : for 
there were very few that consented to so wicked a deede, 
and all of them in manner were very soiy for it. Howbdt 
Sdpio, that was a man of a great minde, not much regarding 
the malice of his enemies, was content rather to leave the 
citie, then by dvill warres to destroy it. For he would not 
come against his contry with ensignes displaied, nether 
would he solicite straunge nations and mighty kings to 
come with force, and their ayde, to destroy the dtie, the 
which he had beautified with so many spoyles and triumphes : 
as Martius Coriolanus, Aldbiodes, and divers others did, by 
record of auudent stories. For we may easily percdve howe 
carefull he was to preserve the libertie of Rome, bicause 
when he was in Spayne, he refused the title and name of 
king which was ofired him : and for that he was marvelous 
angry with the people of Rome, bicause they would have 
made him perpetual! Consul and Dictator: and considering 
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also that he commaimded the^ should set up do statue of ANNI 
him, nether in the place of the assembly, nor in the judge- *' 
ment seate nor in the CapitolL All which honors after^ ^^ 
wardea were given by the Citizens unto Csesar, that had AFEI 
orercomen Pompey. These were the dvill vertues of the 
African, whidi were great and true prayses of continaii^. 
Now therefore, to deOver you the summe and effect of all 
these thinges; these two so famous Cc^taines are not so 
much to be compared together in their dvill vertues (in 
the which Sdpio chiefly excelled) as in the disdpline of 
warres, and ia the glory of thdr &nou8 victories. To 
conclude, their deat&s were somewhat a like: for they 
both dyed out of their contriea, although Sdpio was not 
condemned by his conby as Annibal was, out would 
by voluntaiy banislusent dy« out of the dtie. 
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